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Letter  To  The  Editor 

Last  Friday.  September  3, 1  was 
watching  one  of  my  vonte  T 
shows.  "Wall  Street  Week  (PBS-WOUB. 
8:30  p.m.).The  program  dealt  with  a 
review  of  the  four  major  newspaper 
stocks  by  the  leading  expert  in  this  held, 
a  woman  from  a  New  York  investment 
house. 

1  was  proud  that  the  owner  of  The 
Marietta  Times,  the  Gannett  Corp..  was 
one  of  the  Big  Four.  When  the  progrann 
ended,  Gannett,  in  the  eyes  of  the  expert, 
was  the  leader  of  the  four  giants  due  to; 
their  advance  in  technology,  progressive 
management,  and  their  assets  are  in 
healthy  small-town  newspapers  depend¬ 
ing  on  local  advertising  revenue  instead 
of  national  and  other  important  factors. 

Knowing  The  Times  was  family 
controlled  for  many  years,  1  know  the 
decision  to  sell  was  an  agonizing  one.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  McKinney  family 
didn’t  only  consider  their  economic 
advantage,  but  were  concerned  with 


netting  Marietta  a  high-class  corporate 
citizen  which  obviously  they  have  done. 
We  have  already  seen  grants  frorn  the 
Gannett  Foundation  to  worthwhile  loca 
charities. 

Technically  The  Times  has  improved 
tremendously  under  Gannett  ownership. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  addition  of 
many  new  space  age  electronic  ma¬ 
chines  that  probably  only  a  large 
corporate  chain  can  finance  compared 
to  the  small  family  company. 

1  don’t  recall  any  Mariettans  formally 
thanking  the  McKinney  family  for  their 
choice  of  the  Gannett  corporation,  so 
may  1  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so  for 
a  job  well  done. 

L.  B.  Snediker,  President 

Elston  Lumber  Co. 

301  Lancaster  St. 
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Gannett 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  NEWSPAPERS 


Write,  wire  or  call: 

Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112 
Phone:  (714)  299-3131 
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Thanks  to  Joe  Pruitt, 
advertisers  are  play  ing  out 
their  options  in  Anderson,  S.C. 


Harte-HanI<s  Newspapers,  Inc  NATioNwidE 
PO  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291  IKA 


And  they  couldn’t  be  happier. 

Joe  FYuitt,  assistant  marketing  director  at  the 
Amderson  Independent/Daily  Mal,  believes  that 
a  newspaper  must  identify  the  needs  of  the 
advertiser  to  determine  how  to  help  him. 

Putting  his  philosophy  to  work,  Joe  helped  initiate 
a  split-run  circulation  program  with  six  versatile  ad 
options  for  Anderson  advertisers.  Advertising  dollar 
efficiency  improved  overnight.  And  as  a  result,  total 
ad  lineage  substantially  increased. 


Joe’s  current  project  involves  utilmng 
Harte-Hanks  corporate  research  in  an  effort  to 
increase  advertising  and  circulation  in 
outlying  counties. 

Joe  Pruitt’s  work  in  Anderson  is  just  one  example 
of  how  local  staffers  work  togetiier  with  corporate 
researchers  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  for 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers. 

And  that  means  a  better  informational  product 
for  our  readers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


”In 
every 
way, 
tliis 

newspaper  shows 
evidence  of  a 
daily  commitment 
to  e^xellence  ••• 

Those  were  the  judges’  comments  as  they 
awarded  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening 
Independent  more  prizes  than  any  other 
newspaper  won  in  the  National  Newspaper 
Association’s  recent  Better  Newspaper  • 
Contest. 

The  Independent  took  the  competition’s  top 
prize  —  first  place  for  general  excellence  — 
and  seven  other  citations.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  took  two  awards.  In  all,  214  winners 
were  named  from  4,093  entries:  ten  were  from 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  awards  demonstrated  broad-based 
professionalism  —  in  community  service,  in 
editorials,  in  investigative  news,  in  use  of  color, 
photos  and  typography. 

Most  of  all,  the  awards  demonstrated  that 
essential  quality  that  caught  the  judges’  eyes 
—  a  commitment  to  excellence  in  serving 
readers  and  advertisers. 

A  commitment  that  is  expected  of  every  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
staffer. 

In  every  department. 

Every  day. 


Jlptprsburci  viliniPB 

^....^^^FLORIOA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  _ 


Evening  Independent 

The  Peop/e  Paper 
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NOVEMBER 

15-17 — ANPA  Labor  Negotiations  Seminar,  San  Francisco  Hilton,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

17- 20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Newspaper  Re¬ 

search  Seminar,  Chicago  O  Hare  Hyatt  Regency. 

18- 20 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hanover  Inn, 

Hanover,  N.H. 

19 —  Mid-America  Press  Institute  Page  Make-up  and  Picture  Editing, 
Executive  International  Inn,  St.  Louis  Airport. 

20 —  A.  J.  Leibling  Counter-Convention,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Marc  Pleiza.  Hotel 

and  Milwaukee  Convention  Center. 

9- 12 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  New  York  City  Hilton 
13-15 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 
20-22 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Marriott  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston, 

Mass 

23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

27-29 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

30-Feb.  4 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Management 
Conference,  Cerromar-Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

FEBRUARY 

3-5 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

17- 19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives.  Boston  Mar¬ 

riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

18- 20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 

and  National  Telephone  Supervisors,  Pick-Congress  Hotel.  Chicago. 
III. 

26- March  1 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Camino  Real  Hotel. Mexico 

City. 

27- March  1 — Texas  Daily  Newspapier  Association,  Fairmount  Hotel,  Dal¬ 

las,  Tex. 

27-March  1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Rochester,  N  Y. 


MARCH 

3-5 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Editors  Seminar, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30-April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Hershey 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

APRIL 

2-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

26- 29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MAY 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

I- 5 — ^American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Waikiki,  Hon¬ 

olulu. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston 
15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 

Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18-21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  West  Virginia. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  13.  1976 


Judge 

“Tune  inliMnoiTOw*’ 
Ib^the  c(Mn]iaiiy  it  keeps 

“Tune  in  Tomorrow”  is  the  country’s  first— and  most 
successful— syndicated  soap  opera  column.  Here’s  just 
some  of  the  company  it’s  been  entertaining: 


Agana  (Guam)  Pacific  Daily  News 
The  Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal 
The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  Herald 
The  Anderson  (Ind.)  Bulletin 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  Times 
The  Albany  Times-Union 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
Baltimore  New  American 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
The  (Boise)  Idaho  Statesman 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier  News 
Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press 
The  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
The  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle 
Bloomington  Herald  Telephone 
Burlington  (N.C.)  Times  News 
The  Corpus  Christi  Caller  Times 
The  Topeka  Capital  Journal 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today 
Contra  Costa  Times  (Calif.) 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis) 
The  Columbian  ( Vancouver,  B.C. ) 
The  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel 
The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Inquirer 
The  Cincinnati  Post 
The  Cleveland  Press 


The  Clearwater  Sun 
The  Dayton  Daily  News 
Danville  Commercial-News 
The  Detroit  News 
The  Denver  Post 
The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
The  Des  Moines  Tribune 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
The  El  Paso  Herald  Post 
The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  &  News 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
The  Fresno  Bee 
The  Houston  Chronicle 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Huntington  (  W.Va. )  Advertiser 
Ithaca  Journal 
The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
The  Jackson  Daily  News 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader 
The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Los  Angeles  Times 
The  Miami  Herald 
Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Times 
Marietta  (Ohio)  Times 
Mecklenburg  (Va.)  News 
Allentown  ( Pa. )  Morning  Call 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Echo 


Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Argus 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix 
The  Morgan  City  (La.)  Review 
The  New  York  News 
The  News  Tribune  (N.J.) 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch 
News  Belleville  (Ill.)  Democrat 
New  Kensington  News  Dispatch 
Nyack-Rockland  Journal-News 
The  New  Orleans  States  Item 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 
The  Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot 
The  Oklahoma  City  Journal 
The  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger 
The  Olathe  (Kan.)  News 
Ossining  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Register 
The  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star  Banner 
The  Omaha  World  Herald 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal 
Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item 
Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  News-Herald 
Port  Huron  ( Mich. )  Times  Herald 
The  Phoenix  Gazette 
The  Quad  City  (Iowa)  Times 
The  Richmond  News  Leader 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin 
The  Record  (N.J.) 

The  Redding  (Calif.)  Record 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


Rockford  Morning  Star-Register 
The  San  Antonio  Express  News 
The  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald 
The  Shreveport  Journal 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
The  Seattle  Times 
State  Journal  (Frankfort,  Ky.) 
The  San  Diego  Tribune 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
The  Tucson  Daily  Star 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat 
Tarrytown  (N.Y.)  News 
The  (Troy,  N.Y.)  Times  Record 
The  Trenton  Times 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
The  Tulsa  Tribune 
The  (Nashville)  Tennessean 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer  Dispatch 
Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun 
The  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon 
Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Courier 
The  Washington  Post 
The  Worcester  Telegram  Gazette 
The  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times 
White  Plains  Repiorter-Dispatch 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 


“Tune  in  Tomorrow,”  by  Jon-Michael  Reed,  editor  of  Daily  TV  Serials  magazine,  covers  all 
network  soaps  (and  “Mary  Hartman,  Mary  Hartman”)  in  three  weekly  columns.  Featured  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  current  week’s  wild-paced  melodramatic  action.  The  other  columns  focus  on  interviews, 
answer  reader  questions  and  report  behind  the  scenes  goings-on.  Write  or  phone  today  to  place  your 
order  ( or  request  samples )  for  the  hottest  syndicated  feature  in  years. 

Write  or  call  (collect):  Dick  Johnson  1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 13  (216)  621-7300 


Enterprise  features 

Enterprise  Features  is  the  syndicated  division  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


Converting  To  DKilho® 

Or  Offsot?...lf  So.  wo  urge  Ydu 
To  Head  The  Following 


H  you  are  niakiiu]  the  “hiy  sveitch”  to  l)i-Litho  or  offset.  Western  l.itho 
Plate  offers  von  a  service  that  yiiarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  In’en  active  in  the  plater<H)in  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  h.tve  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
.And  ...  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  — until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  l.itho  Plate's  encpneering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  .As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drauing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  (tlaced.  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  atid  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 


Western  l.itho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  peoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  prtK  essing 
e(juipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
traiiting  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  news|)aper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
pnK'essor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaiter  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER.  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  manyw 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operatH)ns. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  platercMun  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122  — Atten:  Don  Holmes 


I 

I 

I 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  PlatenMun  Conversion  Information.  I 
NAME _  \ 


I  TITli; _ I 

■  COMPANY  _ ' 

I  ADDRESS _  I 

I  CHA  _  _ STATE  ^ZIP  .  I 


1  uienern  LITHO  PLATE  1^1  | 

I  COUPT  iNDU^TpiAi  BlVD  ST  lOUlS  MO  61122  •  PHONE  TOIL  TREE  800  32S  3310  | 


Newsbriefs 


Shaheen  Natural  Resources  Co.  and  its  subsidiary  of  New 
York  Press  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  projected  New 
York  Press,  has  filed  a  suit  against  McGraw-Hill  Inc.  and 
various  of  its  employes  for  a  total  of  $%  million.  The  suit, 
filed  in  New  York  state  court,  claims  the  Business  Week 
published  a  number  of  stories  about  the  New  York  Press 
that  contained  “incomplete,  untrue,  distorted  and-or  slanted 
statements  of  fact  concerning  the  credit  prospects  and 
financial  responsibility  of  New  York  Press  and  Shaheen 
National  Resources  and  John  M.  Shaheen  .  .  .  and  to  omit 
therefrom  material  facts  favorable  to  New  York  Press.”  The 
suit  claims  that  “Business  Week  decided  to  use  its  facilities 
thoroughly  to  discredit  plaintiffs  and  its  chief  executive 
officers  so  as  to  disable  plaintiffs  from  obtaining  the  crucial 
refinancing  they  were  seeking  and  still  are  seeking.” 
According  to  the  suit.  New  York  Press  has  already  invested 
$15  million  in  the  new  paper  and  incurred  obligations  of 
about  $9  million  for  a  total  consideration  of  $24  million  to 
date. 

*  *  * 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  announced  a  consolidated  net 
income  of  $26,747,543  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1976, 
compared  with  $23,061,927  recorded  in  the  similar  period 
last  year.  Net  sales  to  Sept.  30  were  $157,1 12,799,  compared 
with  $142,089.9%  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  net  income  from  Canadian  operations 
will  be  within  guidelines  established  under  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  anti-inflation  program,  the  company  said  in  a 
news  release. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  New  Jersey  State  Senate  gave  final  approval 
(November  8)  to  a  bill  exempting  business  machinery  and 
equipment  from  the  5%  state  sales  tax.  A  Mercer  County 
assemblyman  unsuccessfully  tried  to  have  the  measure  passed 
with  a  provision  that  would  have  continued  the  imposition 
of  a  sales  tax  on  equipment  used  in  newspaper  production. 

♦  ♦  * 

D.C.  Superior  Court  Judge  Sylvia  Bacon  ruled  that  15 
former  Washington  Post  pressmen  will  be  tried  together  on 
charges  of  destroying  property  and  rioting  at  the  beginning  of 
a  pressmen’s  strike  at  the  newspaper  on  Oct.  I,  1975. 

Federal  prosecutors  had  planned  to  try  the  pressmen  in 
two  groups.  But  Bacon  ordered  a  single  trial  at  the  request  of 
attorneys  for  the  pressmen. 

In  July,  a  federal  grand  jury  indicted  the  pressmen  for 
alleged  crimes  committed  when  presses  were  damaged  and 
set  on  fire  in  The  Post  pressroom.  The  pressmen  all  are 
members  of  Local  6  of  the  Newspaper  and  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  Union. 

The  trial  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  start  December  6. 

♦  *  ♦ 

JiK  Bridgewater  (S.i.)Courier-News,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 
was  struck  (November  6)  by  nine  pressroom  employes.  The 
pressmen  are  members  of  Local  8  Newark  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen.  A  temporary  restraining  order  was  granted  to 
the  paper  after  mass  picketing  and  harrassment  tactics  were 
employed.  Advertisers  were  threatened  with  picket  lines  if 
they  continued  to  use  the  Courier-News.  The  paper  received 
a  secondary  restraining  order.  Supervisory  personnel  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  on  the  9  press  units  and  no  editions  have  been 
missed.  The  paper  is  asking  for  a  room  manning  clause  in  the 
new  contract. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  ITU  strike  at  the  Ottawa  Journal  went  into  its  third 
i  week.  The  paper  has  maintained  full  production  on  time. 

1  Generally,  distribution  has  been  complete  although  bundles 
’  of  newspapers  have  been  stolen  or  destroyed  and  some  at- 
!  tempts  have  been  made  to  interfere  with  the  carrier  boys 
'  making  their  rounds. 
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Victory  in  Nairobi 

Representatives  of  Western  nations  supported  by  a  surpris¬ 
ing:  number  of  third-world  nations  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
Nairobi  last  week  to  shelve  a  proposal  which  would  have  re¬ 
duced  press  freedom  around  the  globe  and  placed  interna¬ 
tional  news  reporting  and  transmission  in  the  hands  of  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  proposal  before  a  commission  of  Unesco  had  aroused  the 
free  press  of  the  world.  The  U.S.  government  responded  with  a 
strong  official  delegation  including  a  highly  respected  news¬ 
paper  editor,  and  hemispheric  and  world-wide  press  organiza¬ 
tions  sent  unofficial  delegations  of  prominent  editors. 

The  large  number  of  third-world  nations  that  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Western  nations  indicates  the  ideal  of  press 
freedom  and  freedom  of  communications  is  by  no  means  dead 
among  the  developing  nations. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  Unesco  proposal  has  been 
shelved,  not  defeated,  being  turned  over  to  a  25-member  draft¬ 
ing  and  negotiating  committee  to  rewrite.  It  is  expected  the 
declaration  in  its  new  form,  whatever  that  might  be,  will  not 
come  before  Unesco  until  its  next  general  conference  in  1978. 

In  the  meantime,  the  press  of  the  Western  nations,  we  hope 
aided  by  some  of  the  press  of  the  third-world,  must  continue  to 
monitor  those  deliberations  so  the  proponents  of  seci’ecy  and 
censorship  do  not  gain  their  end  through  subterfuge  and 
gobbledegook  language. 

Secret  Service  and  the  press 

The  Secret  Service  has  a  difficult  job  to  do  in  protecting  our 
highest  elected  officials  but  sometimes  its  representatives 
treat  the  press  in  a  capricious  mannei-. 

We  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the  reporters  assigned  to 
follow  the  campaign  trails  of  the  two  Presidential  candidates. 
But  there  have  been  incidents  when  reporters  of  local  media 
who  obtained  credentials  to  cover  visits  of  the  candidates  in 
their  areas  were  not  only  barred  from  the  assigned  press  areas 
but  ejected  from  there  to  the  public  area  on  orders  of  the 
Secret  Service.  Local  coverage  for  local  media  was  not  only 
impeded  but  made  almost  impossible. 

Near  the  end  of  the  campaign  on  Oct.  27  President  Ford 
visited  the  Philadelphia  suburban  area,  Twenty-fiv'e  reporters 
for  local  media  waited  three  hours  that  morning  to  receive 
clearance  from  the  Secret  Service  and  were  told  their  creden¬ 
tials  (press  tags)  would  give  them  press  privileges  to  cover  all 
the  stops  on  the  tour.  They  didn’t.  Duidng  one  stop  at 
Plymouth  Meeting,  these  reporters  were  moved  out  and  told 
the  White  House  pool  would  cover  the  event. 

This  was  high-handed  treatment  which  the  White  Hou.se 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  in  the  future.  With  respect  to 
press  credentials,  the  Secret  Service  should  say  what  it  means 
and  mean  what  it  says. 
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Cartoon  by  Jerry  Barnett,  Indianapolis  News 


Letters _ 

REAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

1  wish  to  take  exception  to  your  lead 
editorial  position  that  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  media  to  exhort  the  public  to 
vote  in  the  Presidential  election. 

The  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  our  republic.  However  it 
does  not  logically  follow  that  one  must 
vote  even  if  the  candidates  offer  little  or 
no  real  difference  in  substance.  Clearly 
millions  of  voters  are  finding  little  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  two  major  candi¬ 
dates.  Hence  it  makes  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  to  them  which  one  is  elected. 

The  real  responsibility  of  the  media  is 
to  present  the  views  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  the  majority  candidates.  This  will 
permit  the  voters  a  clear  cut  view  of  all 
varieties  of  parties  who  are  seeking  the 
presidency.  The  voter  apathy  is  created 
by  the  two  party  system  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  minority  candidates  are  not  im¬ 
portant  because  “he  can't  win.” 

By  limiting  coverage  to  the  major  par¬ 
ties  the  media  has  contributed  mightily  to 
the  voter  apathy  and  exhortations  to  vote 
mean  little,  imagine  what  the  inclusion  of 
Tom  Anderson,  Gene  McCarthy  and 
others  would  add  to  the  television  de¬ 
bates. 

There  is  no  constitutional  provision  for 
two  political  parties,  or  for  any  number 
of  political  parties.  The  media  and  politi¬ 
cal  establishment  regulations  and  prac¬ 
tices  limiting  the  effective  choice  of  vot¬ 
ers  to  the  two  parties  is  the  root  cause  of 
the  apathy.  When  the  media  decides  to 
change  this  the  voting  interest  will  in¬ 
crease  rapidly. 

John  H.  Hutchinson 
(Hutchinson  is  sales  manager,  SCW  Inc.) 

3tc  3te  * 

SIDESWIPE 

The  Associated  Press-United  Press 
International  joint  stylebook  committee’s 
ambiguous  pronouncement  concerning 
style  for  the  names  of  men  and  women  is 
a  sideswipe  at  equal  treatment. 

At  its  1975  convention.  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women  (and  men),  with 
more  than  30%  of  its  some  4,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  communications  management 
positions,  issued  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  same  style  for  names  of  men  and 
women  in  second  reference.  It  was  felt  it 
was  unfair  to  demand  courtesy  titles  be 
affixed  to  women’s  names  when  they 
were  not  required  for  men’s  names. 
Also,  that  it  was  questionable  to  insist 
courtesy  titles  be  used  to  identify  women 
in  articles  and  on  broadcasts  when  titles 
are  not  used  in  the  bylines  of  those  writ¬ 
ing  the  articles  and  doing  the  broadcasts. 

Several  other  professional  communi¬ 
cations  organizations  followed  NFPW’s 
lead.  Courtesy  titles  began  fading  from 
publications  coast-to-coast;  from  major 
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dailies  to  community  weeklies,  including 
those  edited  by  NFPW  members.  The 
switch  gained  general  acceptance.  Some 
went  the  next  step  and  used  first  names 
in  second  reference  in  informal  features 
and  human  interest  items. 

Now  the  AP-UPI  committee  would  re¬ 
verse  that  trend.  Although  it  approves 
elimination  of  courtesy  titles  for  women 
in  sports  news  coverage,  and  calls  for 
equal  treatment,  it  feels  they  should  be 
used  in  all  other  coverage. 

Jean  W.  Huyler 
(Huyler  is  NFPW  president.) 
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Short  Takes 


Bruce  Collins  tells  press  he  survived 
28  days  in  a  raft  after  being  shipwrecked 
by  sleeping  a  lot. — Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

♦  ♦  * 

Both  he  and  Lulgjural  have  Alabama 
surnames.  Police  did  not  know  if  either  is 
an  American  citizen. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

lif 

Any  one  not  able  to  pay  and  stating  so, 
will  be  buried  free  of  charge. — Toledo 
Blade. 
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^^All  three  networks 
trailed  United  Press  International, 
which  declared  Carter 
the  winner  at  exactly  2:57a*m?’ 
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UPI  declared  Jimmy  Carter  the  President-elect 
more  than  30  minutes  ahead  of  the  broadcast 
networks  and  competing  news  services. 

UPI  utilized  computers,  too,  to  gather  and  sort  the  flood  of  returns  from  the 
National  Election  Service  (NES),  providing  a  swift  flow  of  numbers  to  our  state  news 
editors.  Each  had  the  responsibility  to  determine  when  a  particular  state  was  decided. 

When  Andy  Reese,  UPI  manager  in  Jackson,  determined  that  Carter  had  won 
Mississippi’s  seven  electoral  votes,  he  immediately  notified  UPI’s  election 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

His  call  put  Carter  over  the  270  electoral  vote  margin  in  UPI  tabulations. 

Seconds  later,  at  2:57  a.m.,  E^T  (Nov.  3),  came  the  flash  over  UPI  wires. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  And  UPI  photos  of  the  winner  and  loser  were  the 
most  widely  played — worldwide. 

Another  big  one  covered  as  only  UPI  covers  them. 


Who  peddles  more  morning  papers 
than  ai^one  dse  in  New  England? 
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MORN.NGC.RCULAT.ON  moming,  the  Herald 

sells  over  312,000  newspapers. 
Globe  sells  only  around 

Not  only  that,  the  Herald 
won  more  journalism  awards 
THI  this  year  than  any  Other 

HERALD  GLOBE  papor,  jncludlng  tho  blggost 
one  of  all,  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


MORNING 
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Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  Herald  has  hired 
more  new  staff  in  the  past  year  than  any  paper  in 
America  and  you  begin  to  get  the  picture. 

The  Herald  is  No.  1  in  more  ways  than  one. 

That’s  right.  The  Herald. 
*1  in  the  morning. 

Source:  ABC  Publishers'  Statements,  for  6  months  ending  September  30, 1976. 
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AP  prepares  to  upgrade 
foreign  news  coverage 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Keith  Fuller  grabbed  a  wire  copy  of 
John  O.  Koehler's  latest  Associated 
Press  account  of  developments  at  the 
UNESCO  general  conference  meeting 
underway  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

He  slapped  it  down  on  his  desk  and 
said:  "This  is  why  I  talked  about  making 
our  foreign  coverage  more  meaningful 
today.  It's  scary.  Do  we  survive?" 

Fuller,  general  manager  and  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  had  retreated 
for  an  hour  in  his  office  after  delivering 
an  address  to  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  November  9  in  an  after¬ 
noon  segment  billed  as  an  update  from 
headquarters. 

All  Fuller  concerned  himself  with  was 
the  deficiency  of  AP's  coverage  of 
foreign  news  and  how  that  could  be  cor¬ 
rected.  He  left  talk  of  the  positive  im¬ 
provements  in  the  AP  to  executive  editor 
Lou  Boccardi,  a  review  of  APME  to  that 
organization's  president.  Larry  Jinks, 
and  the  jokes  to  the  "chronicler  of 
Presidents" — Saul  Pett. 

"It's  not  that  we've  been  sluffing  off." 
Fuller  told  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr. 

"But  we  want  to  re-interest  a  rather 
apathetic  public  in  foreign  news.  You 
can't  forget  about  world  news.  Our  job  is 
to  rekindle  the  interest  in  how  these 
forces  (Third  World  and  otherwise)  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  future." 

Fuller  dismissed  a  "tendency  to  sit 
down  and  worry  about  our  own  knit¬ 
ting."  He  said  he's  sure  the  AP  foreign 
correspondents  can  do  foreign  news 
"more  meaningful"  and  "bring  the  news 
home." 

He  said  the  goal  is  to  report  not  the 
happening,  but  trends  that  have  a  portent 
for  this  country  and  for  the  Western 
World,  either  good  or  bad.  "It's  not  to 
sell  foreign  news,  but  to  bring  global 
happenings  closer." 

Meeting  in  Geneva 

Fuller  told  Fl&P  that  to  accelerate  this 
goal,  the  first  meeting  abroad  would  be 
held  November  2.^-26  in  Geneva  with  AP 
foreign  editor  Nate  Polowetzky  and 
about  40  bureau  chiefs,  news  editors  and 
photo  editors  from  FTirope  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  FLast.  They  will  decide  what  they 
want  their  staffs  to  do  to  hasten  Fuller's 
goal. 

He  disclosed  that  Polowetzky  will 
probably  call  the  next  meeting  in  South 
America  because  of  the  common  lan¬ 


guage,  and  then  Asia  will  come  next  and 
on  around  the  globe. 

"It's  frightening  that  UNESCO  pro¬ 
grams  are  heading  us  to  the  whole  idea 
that  billions  of  people  in  collective — or 
communistic — states  could  become  our 
antagonists,"  Fuller  commented. 

The  wor^d  has  shrunk  since  1947  for 
Americans,  he  said.  If  the  people  in  the 
world  are  not  anti-American,  said  Fuller, 
then  many  of  them  are  on  a  course  he 
called  "divergent  to  our  own." 

Fuller  said  AP's  world  service  "just 
helps  us  pay  our  bills,"  that  AP's  sale  of 
news  abroad  "shrinks."  He  noted  that 
while  the  foreign  staff  in  terms  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  abroad  is  increasing,  the  AP  is  dis¬ 
pensing  with  a  lot  of  nationals.  He  cited 
the  example  of  Peru,  whose  government 
has  become  hostile  to  the  press. 

To  clarify  his  point,  in  the  interview, 
that  foreign  news  deemed  significant  by 
the  general  public  "be  better,  more  to 
the  point  and  lucid,"  Fuller  told  E&P 
that  he  seeks  for  the  significance  of 
foreign  news  to  be  as  interesting  in  New 
Orleans  and  Long  Beach  as  it  would  be 
to  a  person  who  regularly  reads  the  State 
Department  journals. 

“We'll  monitor  the  kinds  of  stories 
that  will  be  developing  after  this  first 
meeting,"  Fuller  said. 

Why  Europe  and  the  Middle  East? 
"Because  there  are  more  bureaus  and 
facilities.  Then  we'll  move  right  around 
the  globe." 

‘Not  be  easy’ 

He  said  that  he  was  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  reshaping  AP's  foreign  cover¬ 
age  will  not  be  easy  .  .  .  "nor  will  it 
come  into  being  smoothly  overnight. 

"But  we  are  making  a  start.  We  will 
attempt  to  cover  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  much  the  way  we  cover  the  United 
States  ...  as  geographical  entities 
where  news  would  no  longer  be  Swiss, 
German,  Italian,  Israeli.  Syrian  and  so 
forth,"  he  told  managing  editors. 

Fuller  said  the  AP  "will  attempt  to 
report  the  isolated  events  in  terms  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  economic  and  political 
struggle  of  these  regions.  If  we  succeed 
in  adding  the  dimension  of  perspective, 
our  concept  will,  of  course,  be  utilized 
world  wide." 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late,  he  assured 
the  editors,  to  correct  AP's  deficiency — 
"if,  indeed,  you  agree  that  it  exists,"  he 
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added.  "I  would  hope  that  we,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  can  be  a  trail  blazer  in 
this  task." 

He  described  AP's  failure  as  a  "lack  of 
perspective,"  adding: 

"Perhaps  in  the  bursting  events  which 
we  call  ‘spot  news'  we  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  collective  meaning  .  .  .  failed 
to  grasp  trends  and  interpret  them.” 

Fuller  had  begun  his  speech  with  hints 
of  gloom,  referring  to  major  change  in 
the  world  marking  the  end  of  colonial 
rule  and  experimentation  in  various 
forms  of  state  control  and  collective  pro¬ 
duction.  “There  is  an  East  wind  rising 
with  China  as  its  vortex.  This  global  re¬ 
structuring  of  life  for  more  than  a  billion 
people  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children. 

"...  That  uneasy  feeling  that  has 
marked  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
population  in  the  last  decade  may  be  a 
sense  of  foreboding  .  .  .  that  our  own 
niche,  that  undefmable  something  called 
the  American  way  of  life,  may  be  in  its 
twilight  hour.” 

Euller's  feeling  is  that  the  "simplistic 
concept  of  America  .  .  .  became  ill 
with  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  worsened 
to  a  critical  state  in  the  aftermath  of 
Vietnam  and  Watergate. 

“That  wonderful  childish  faith  in 
America  and  things  American  was  bat¬ 
tered  and  bruised  by  the  events  of  a 
world  in  transition.  And  through  it  all, 
we,  the  chroniclers  of  this  negative 
news,  have  become  targets  for  those  who 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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Editors  urged  to  heed 
advice  of  marketers 


Editors  should  seek  the  advice  of  pro¬ 
fessional  marketing  experts  in  solving 
the  problems  of  newspaper  readership, 
Larry  Jinks,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  said  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  opening  session  of  APME 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  (November  9.) 

“1  think  it  is  essential  that  we  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  questions  being  considered 
under  the  marketing  umbrellas.  Most  of 
us  say  our  goal  is  to  reach  all  literate 
people  within  what  we  consider  our  cir¬ 
culation  area — and  most  of  us  know 
we're  not  doing  that  as  well  as  we  once 
did.  That  alone  is  grounds  for  concern. 

“It  makes  sense  for  us  to  define  more 
carefully  what  our  circulation  goals  are, 
and  then  to  work  as  intelligently  as  we 
can  to  reach  them.  It  takes  no  great  wis¬ 
dom  to  conclude  that  reaching  readers  is 
essential  to  a  newspaper,  whatever  its 
other  goals. 

“For  too  long,  we  have  defined  news 
our  own  way,  devised  our  own  formulas 
for  presenting  it,  shaped  our  papers  more 
to  fit  the  practical  problems  of  produc¬ 
tion  than  the  needs  of  the  market — and 
have  given  each  other  a  lot  of  prizes  and 
agreed  among  ourselves  we  were  doing  a 
great  job. 

“We  have  to  be  more  systematic  about 
it  than  that,  and  we  should  be  willing  to 
learn  from  professional  marketing  ex¬ 
perts.  We  should  recognize  that  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  editorial  sides  of  newspaper 
must  work  together  more  closely  than  we 
have  in  the  past  to  solve  our  marketing 
problems. 

“Good  newspapers  have  always  been 
put  out  for  readers,  and  good  editors  and 
reporters  have  always  known  that  they 
must  serve  those  readers  or  fail  in  their 
Jobs.  Now  we  are  learning  that  the  skills 
of  other  businesses  can  help  us  do  it  bet¬ 
ter." 

Jinks  said  it  was  important  that 
editors — and  not  the  marketing 
specialists — take  leading  roles  in  defining 
the  values  and  goals  of  newspapers. 

“Business  efficiency,  primarily  aimed 
at  maximizing  profits,  does  not  eliminate 
journalism’s  public  responsibility,” 
Jinks  stated.  "A  requirement  to  account 
to  stockholders  every  quarter  is  not  a 
substitute  for  our  accountability  to  stan¬ 
dards  of  truth  and  service  to  the  general 
welfare. 

“It  does  not  embarrass  me  to  say 
that  we  are  in  the  business  of  meeting 
consumer  needs,  as  other  businesses  are. 
but  1  take  it  as  a  matter  of  conviction  and 
commitment  that  there  are  special  con¬ 
siderations  in  journalism.  Sometimes, 
marketing  specialists  have  trouble  seeing 
or  understanding  these. 
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“1  don’t  think  it  is  pretentious  to  say 
that  we  have  a  Constitutional  mandate  to 
audit  government  and  the  other  major 
institutions  of  society.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  honorably  escape  that  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  most  of  us  would  not  want  to 
do  so,”  Jinks  said. 

• 

Hays-Ray  affair 
and  Teamsters  series 
win  APME  awards 

The  Washington  Post  and  Anchorage 
Daily  News  were  named  winners  of  the 
sixth  annual  Public  Service  Awards  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

The  Post  won  for  its  articles  on  use  of 
the  public  payroll  by  Congressman 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (D-Ohio)  to  hire 
Elizabeth  Ray,  who  said  she  was  paid  to 
serve  as  his  mistress. 

The  Daily  News,  which  was  a  finalist 
in  two  different  entries,  won  for  articles 
on  the  power  wielded  by  the  Alaska 
Teamsters  Union,  the  same  series  that 
brought  the  paper  a  Pulitzer  Prize  this 
year.  Its  other  entry  dealt  with  two  series 
of  articles  on  welding  flaws  and  other 
problems  involving  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

The  competiton  was  broken  into  two 
circulation  categories  this  year  for  the 
first  time — newspapers  with  50,000  or 
more  circulation  and  those  with  circula¬ 
tions  under  50,000. 


Street  gang  fight 
report  wins  award 

Victoria  Graham,  28.  assigned  to  the 
Living  Today  department  of  AP,  has 
some  advice  for  would-be  winners  of  the 
APME  top  writing  award. 

“Things  that  we  take  for  granted  and 
think  are  commonplace  are  really  worth 
examining.” 

While  researching  a  story  on  school 
violence,  she  came  across  a  story  about 
two  young,  poor,  black  children  fighting 
on  a  street  corner  near  a  Baltimore  hous¬ 
ing  project.  While  their  parents  cheered 
them  on,  of  the  two,  a  12- year-old  boy, 
stabbed  an  11-year-old.  He  died. 

It  was  just  another  street  fight;  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  in  many  cities  today, 
noted  John  Finnegan,  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  and 
chairman  of  the  APME  general  news 
committee.  But  Finnegan  cited 
Graham’s  story,  “Who  Killed  Stefan 
Redd?”  as  the  best  writing  among  AP 
staffers  in  1976. 

It  was  written,  he  said,  with  “sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  compassion.”  She  wove  the 
common  problem,  which  fills  police  blot¬ 
ters  around  the  country,  into  a  story  of 
tragedy  and  frustration. 

Graham  began  her  journalism  career 
in  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  was  a  college 
dropout  and  a  refugee  from  Renaissance 
poetry.  She  worked  for  the  Territorial 
Enterprise  in  Nevada,  the  Nevada  Ap¬ 
peal  in  Carson  City  and  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  before  joining  AP  in  1972.  She  got 
her  bachelor’s  in  English  literature  from 
Stanford.  Her  job  with  AP  took  her  to 
Indianapolis  and  later  to  San  Francisco. 
She  covered  the  first  day  of  the  Hearst 
drama  and  was  transferred  to  New  York 
in  August  of  1975. 
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TOP  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PERFORMANCE  award  of  the 
year  was  presented  during  the  New  York  APME  convention  to  Harry  Cabluck 
Jr.,  of  the  AP  Pittsburgh  bureau,  for  two  reaction  shots  of  American  swimmers 
during  the  world  record  performance  of  the  U.S.  relay  team  at  the  Montreal 
Olympic  Games.  He  used  a  favorite  800  mm  lens,  a  handmade  prototype  of 
which  less  than  100  were  produced  in  Germany.  The  plaque  award  also 
carried  a  $500  check. 


Editors  seek  right  blend 
of  ‘hard  and  soft  news’ 


Foreign  news 

(Continued  from  page  U) 

are  frightened  and  frustrated  by  the 
winds  of  change.” 

His  ‘pessimistic  precept’ 

Fuller  explains  his  forecast  of  world 
events  like  this: 

“What  appears  to  be  happening  in  this 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a 
reforming  of  geopolitical  concepts — as 
yet  hazy  and  undefined — which,  if  they 
reach  the  terminus  of  their  current  track, 
would  have  a  huge  portion  of  the  earth’s 
population  and  land  mass,  demanding  a 
share  of  the  production  from  the  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  loosely  defined  as  the 
Free  World. 

Because  of  what  Fuller  terms  his 
“rather  dreary  speculation,”  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  should  shed  light  on  these 
momentous  world  changes  being 
wrought  and  newspapers  should  give  its 
readers,  he  said,  a  “more  global  under¬ 
standing  of  current  trends. 

“The  inward  turn  of  American  inter¬ 
ests  following  Vietnam  was  under¬ 
standable  and  natural.  But  as  news 
people  we  cannot  let  it  remain  parochial. 
Too  much  is  at  stake.” 

In  thinking  of  the  managing  editors' 
practical  thoughts  of  high  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  special  interest  coverage,  circula¬ 
tion  problems,  reader  apathy  and  the 
like.  Fuller  said  he  isn't  speaking  of 
“reams  of  copy  .  .  .  rather  a  three- 
dimensional  coverage  that  makes  the 
world  understandable  in  terms  of  Ameri¬ 
can  precepts.” 

Fuller  said  that  when  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  was  changing  rapidly  a  few 
years  ago  the  old  style  coverage  would 
have  been  to  dutifully  report  every 
cabinet  fall  and  detail  its  successor. 

“That  would  have  little  meaning  for 
the  American  reader.  The  20-odd 
changes  in  cabinets  told  in  terms  of  a 
nation  in  economic  foment  and  in  terms 
of  attitudes  of  the  Italian  people  would 
easily  relate  to  our  readers.  Our  city 
dwellers  could  grasp  the  tenor  of  their 
Italian  counterparts  in  teims  of  inflation, 
decrepit  public  transportation,  bureau¬ 
cratic  malaise  and  a  splintered  elector- 
I  ate. 

Fuller  told  E«&P  this  whole  speech 
‘  really  fits  in  with  the  aims  of  the  whole 

j  newspaper  industry  in  putting  its  best  ef- 

[  fort  into  deciphering  reader  wants  and 

I  needs.  “Probably  not  in  my  lifetime,” 

said  Fuller,  “has  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  been  more  determined  to  find  out 
how  to  perpetuate  its  dominant  role  in 
communications.” 

Fuller  said  newsmen  want  to  make  the 
I  readers  ask  the  burning  questions. 

I  “We’re  not  dissatisfied  with  the  product 

f  we  have,  but  we've  got  to  make  certain 

5  that  product  catches  fire.  That's  why 

[  we're  putting  our  heads  together.” 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Return  the  newspaper  to  its  former  po¬ 
sition  of  being  “an  absolute  necessity” 
to  readers. 

That  was  a  key  criterion  sounded  by 
Maxwell  McCrohon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  during  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  session 
on  serving  readers’  needs. 

Other  main  panelists — Drake  Mabry, 
managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune,  and  William  Mclllwain,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. — emphasized  similar  goals  in  dis¬ 
cussing  how  their  newspapers  have  been 
redesigned  and  reorganized  in  efforts  to 
hold  and  gain  readers. 

Compelling  reasons  cited  for  change  in 
newspapers  by  McCrohon  included 
changing  reader  patterns  and  interests, 
strong  competition  for  readers’  time, 
mobility  of  readership,  rapid  growth  of 
alternative  sources  of  information  and 
entertainment,  and  interruption  of  the 
“newspaper  habit.” 

Mabry,  in  similar  vein  following 
McCrohon,  declared:  “1  think  we  have 
to  redefine  what  we  call  News.  We  have 
to  do  it  so  readers  will  need  us.  There  are 
simply  fewer  newspaper  junkies  out 
there  these  days.  You  know,  our  Sunday 
newspapers  for  years  have  recognized 
the  need  for  this  type  of  specialized  edit¬ 
ing. 

“Perhaps  it’s  time  daily  newspaper 
editors — particularly  those  of  us  on  the 
p.m.  cycle — realized  that  what  we 
should  be  publishing  is  really  a  Sunday 
paper  every  day.” 

Two  editors,  giving  brief  updates  on 
changes  at  their  newspapers,  felt  some 
reaction  to  soft  news  emphasis. 

Donald  Hatfield,  managing  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  V a.)  Advertiser,  said 
his  front  page  is  harder  than  a  year  ago. 
Paul  Janensch,  Louisville  Times, 
pleaded,  “Good  design  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant;  good  packaging  is  extremely 
important,  but  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
forget  the  news  in  the  newspaper.” 

Janensch  said  the  Times  is  trying  to  do 
more  good  design  and  good  packaging 
but  is  also  trying  “to  restore  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  paper.”  He  also  said  the 
Times’  page  one  is  harder,  with  more 
headlines  above  the  flag  to  stimulate 
street  sales. 

McCrohon  outlined  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
recent  months,  including  a  daily  briefing 
page  on  the  back  of  the  first  news  sec¬ 
tion.  A  question  from  the  floor  asked 
weather  the  briefing  page  is  “doing  what 
television  is  doing”  with  news,  and  Mc¬ 
Crohon  responded  that  he  felt  such  a 


page  “enticed”  readers  into  the  paper. 

Other  Tribune  changes  have  included 
a  full-page  Monday  a.m.  business  report 
in  the  financial  pages;  a  full-page 
Chicago  business  report  on  Wednesdays; 
a  participation  sport  and  recreation  sec¬ 
tion,  a  page  one  close-up  column  written 
by  three  young  writers,  a  daily  people 
column  and  a  re-styled  Tempo  daily  sec¬ 
tion.  Strong  promotion  efforts  within  the 
newspaper  and  through  other  media  ac¬ 
complished  the  changes,  he  said. 

Outlining  changes  in  the  afternoon 
Tribune  in  Des  Moines,  Mabry  issued  a 
caution  to  other  editors:  Even  with  rede¬ 
sign  and  graphics  and  all  that,  content  is 
still  the  key.  He  said  the  Tribune  did  not 
want  to  get  hung  up  with  an  artsy, 
esoteric  design.  While  concerned  with 
graphics  and  visual  impact,  they  aimed  at 
(1)  making  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  find, 
identify,  and  read  the  variety  of  things  in 
the  paper  and  (2)  emphasize  the  best  of 
content.  He  said  the  Tribune  kept  the 
element  of  hard  news,  enterprise  and  in¬ 
vestigate  projects,  while  basically  add¬ 
ing  a  well  written,  bright  summary  to 
page  one  and  created  a  series  of  daily 
mini-magazine-  called  The  Back  Page, 
dealing  with  a  single  topic  each  weekday 
(money,  people,  home,  leisure,  arts). 

Mabry  disputed  the  excuse  for  declin¬ 
ing  readership  which  contends  that 
people  aren’t  reading  as  much  as  they 
used  to:  “In  fact,  many  people  are  read¬ 
ing  MORE  than  they  used  to.  They’re 
just  not  reading  the  traditional  news¬ 
paper  as  they  used  to.  But  they  are,  in¬ 
deed,  reading  books,  especially  how-to- 
variety.  They  are  reading  magazines  be¬ 
cause  those  dealing  with  special  interests 

Mclllwain  said  that  among  changes  at 
the  Record  was  a  guaranteed  space  ar¬ 
rangement  on  Pages  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  “By 
opening  the  paper  with  good-looking 
pages,  it  gives  the  reader  a  nice  start  into 
the  paper.”  The  advertising  department 
charges  a  premium  of  25  per  cent  on 
those  pages. 


Omaha  World-Herald 
wins  APME  Fol  award 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editor  Freedom  of  Information  Award. 

The  newspaper  was  cited  for  leading 
the  opposition  in  fighting  the  court  im¬ 
posed  gag  order  in  the  Erwin  Simants 
murder  trial. 

The  gag  order  was  lifted  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  June  30,  1976. 
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Newhouse  buys  majority 
of  outstanding  Booth  stock 


The  Herald  Co.  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
owned  by  Samuel  1.  Newhouse,  has  ac¬ 
quired  91%  of  the  outstanding  (and  sub¬ 
ject  to  option)  shares  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  at  a  cost  of  some  $252.9 
million. 

The  acquisition  (October  28- 
November  5)  of  5,381,158  shares  at  $47 
each,  along  with  the  1 ,877,509  shares  ac¬ 
quired  for  some  $46.7  million  in  two 
separate  transactions  in  February, 
means  The  Herald  Company  now  holds 
7,258,667  shares  that  cost  some  $300  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  $300  million  paid  to  acquire 
Booth  is  reportedly  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  cash  deal  ever.  The  Herald  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  given  an  extension  until 
November  19  to  purchase  the  remaining 
3%  of  the  shares  available. 


Newhouse  newspapers  has  renewed 
its  hid  to  purchase  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal-Courier. 
Story  is  on  page  42. 


To  make  the  most  recent  purchase  of 
shares.  The  Herald  Co.  received  a  loan 
of  up  to  $130  million  from  Chemical 
Bank.  The  loan  is  repayable  over  seven 
years  in  equal  quarterly  installments  and 
bearing  interest  at  Chemical  Bank's 
prime  rate  for  the  first  two  years,  at  Va% 
above  such  prime  rate  for  the  next  two 
years  and  at  ^/i%  above  the  prime  rate  for 
the  remaining  three  years. 

The  balance  of  the  purchase  price  will 
be  supplied  from  The  Herald  Co.  general 
corporate  funds  and  through  loans  and 
advances  from  the  general  corporate 
funds  of  other  Newhouse  Companies. 

Prior  to  acquisition  of  Booth.  New¬ 
house  had  informed  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  he  would  “take  no  action  to 
combine  or  intermingle  Booth  or  its  as¬ 
sets  or  operations  with  any  of  the  New¬ 
house  Companies  .  .  .  unless  the  De¬ 
partment  is  satisfied  that  (the  acquisi¬ 
tion)  does  not  violate  the  antitrust  laws 
or  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  de¬ 
partment  have  been  made  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  ComCorp. 

ComCorp  is  a  group  of  10  suburban 
Cleveland  weekly  newspapers  which 
Booth  had  purchased  earlier  this  year. 
The  weekly  group  competes  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  which  is  owned 
by  Newhouse  and  this  raises  the  possible 
antitrust  violation. 

To  assure  that  the  acquisition  not  be 
challenged  by  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Booth  directed 
that,  prior  to  the  purchase  of  any  shares 
by  The  Herald  Co. ,  Booth  place  all  of  the 


stock  of  ComCorp  into  a  trust.  The  trus¬ 
tees,  it  was  stipulated,  should  be  persons 
who  are  not  employed  by  and  have  no 
“significant  relationship"  with  Booth  or 
any  of  the  Newhouse  Companies. 

The  trust  will  provide  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  ComCorp  by  di¬ 
rectors  elected  by  the  Trustees.  The  trust 
will  also  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
ComCorp  within  one  year  ...  to  a 
similarly  unrelated  person  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  continue  ComCorp's  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  viable  business. 

Newhouse  has  also  agreed  to  keep  the 
present  management  team  of  Booth, 
headed  by  president  James  E.  Sauter. 
Under  the  agreement.  Booth  will  enter 
into  five-year  employment  contracts 
(with  The  Herald  Co.)  for  its  top  four 
executives,  at  salaries  not  less  than  those 
which  they  are  currently  receiving.” 

Booth  is  a  Michigan  based  corporation 
that  publishes  eight  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  eight  Michigan  cities. 
These  newspapers,  which  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  506,000  include:  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  The  Flint  Journal, 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  The  Saginaw 
News,  The  .Muskegon  Chronicle,  The 
Bay  City  Times,  The  Ann  Arbor  News 
and  The  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot. 

In  addition  to  its  Michigan  dailies  and 
ComCorp  weeklies.  Booth  also  owns  and 
manages  Parade  Magazine,  the  general 
circulation  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  that  appears  in  113  papers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  19,534,000. 

Booth  had  nine  month  earnings  this 
year  of  $135,322,000  and  a  net  income  for 
the  same  period  of  $11,132,000.  This 
compares  to  revenue  of  $1 14,365,000  and 
income  of  $9,368,000  for  the  first  nine 
months  last  year. 

Booth  has  also  estimated  that  its 
operating  revenues  for  1976  will  reach 
$186,400,000  and  yield  an  income  of 
$16,200,000.  For  1977,  the  company  es¬ 
timates  revenues  will  be  $202  million  and 
earnings  will  reach  $19  million. 

The  Newhouse  Companies  and  their 
affiliates  publish  10  morning,  12  evening 
and  13  Sunday  newspapers  in  10  states, 
as  well  as  publishing  several  national  and 
international  magazines  including  The 
Conde  Nast  Publications — Vogue, 
Mademoiselle,  House  &  Garden, 
Glamour  and  Bride's.  Newhouse  Broad¬ 
casting  owns  and  manages  five  radio  and 
five  tv  stations  and  owns  a  50%  interest 
in  a  radio  and  tv  broadcasting  corpora¬ 
tion.  Newhouse  Companies  and  their  af¬ 
filiates  also  own  a  49%  interest  in  a 
newsprint  company  and  a  90%  interest  in 
a  rotogravure  printing  company. 


Publisher  seeks  stay 
in  name  ‘gag’  order 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  by  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
to  stay  action  on  a  district  judge’s  gag 
order  barring  publication  of  a  name  or 
picture  until  the  company’s  case  may  be 
prepared. 

A  November  5  Oklahoma  Journal 
story  stated  that  it  had  learned  that  the 
Tidsa  Tribune  had  asked  that  its  name  be 
added  to  the  brief  filed  before  the  highest 
court.  The  action  follows  an  August  inci¬ 
dent  when  a  judge  ruled  that  neither  the 
name  nor  the  picture  of  an  1 1 -year-old 
might  be  used  in  connection  with  a  shoot¬ 
ing  case  when  a  trainman  was  killed 
(E&P,  Oct.  30). 

The  highest  Oklahoma  court  unani¬ 
mously  refused  to  alter  the  lower  court 
order. 

Cronkite  sees  tv  news 
heading  the  wrong  way 

Walter  Cronkite,  anchorman  for  CBS- 
tv,  told  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  annual  meeting  on  Thursday 
(November  1 1)  that  network  news  needs 
at  least  an  hour  to  complete  effectively 
with  newspapers. 

Cronkite,  who  was  introduced  as  the 
“newspaperman’s  broadcaster”  by  Abe 
Rosenthal,  managing  editor.  New  York 
Times,  said  he  would  like  to  do  an  hour 
of  network  news  at  10  PM,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  would  ever  happen  because 
entertainment  is  still  favored  by  the  net¬ 
works  and  the  affiliates. 

He  said  network  news  cannot  adequate¬ 
ly  compress  the  day’s  news  in  a  23-min- 
ute  package.  “We’re  doing  a  fairly  good 
job  on  giving  the  headlines  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  1  had  an  hour  I’d  use  the  same 
stories,  just  expand  on  them  as  news¬ 
papers  do.” 

Cronkite  al^o  expressed  concern  over  a 
new  system  in  the  works  where  a  viewer 
can  punch  a  button  on  the  tv  set  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  single  subject  such  as  sports. 

He  said  it  was  important  not  to  “lose 
the  broad  base  of  communications  that  is 
in  newspapers  where  readers  can  turn  the 
pages  to  get  a  smattering  of  everything.” 

Cronkite  said  he  has  never  been  told 
how  to  do  a  story.  He  admitted  “that 
barrier  is  there.”  Adding,  “We  have  to 
admit  we  in  tv  are  in  show  business,  but 
it  is  a  tribute  that  we  do  our  news  jobs.” 

Cronkite  was  on  a  panel  devoted  to 
trends  on  the  arts  in  New  York  City. 
Julius  Rudel  of  the  New  York  City  Opera 
made  a  plea  to  editors  to  help  the  state 
of  music  along  by  giving  it  more  attention. 

He  said  the  press  must  help  us,  “by 
urging  the  government  to  give  us  (the  arts) 
at  least  as  much  money  given  to  the  B-1 
Bomber.” 
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Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Issue — Pages  15-34 

SNPA  looks  to  future 
of  newspaper  business 


The  convention  prop  custodian  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Country  Club  in  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  has  an  order  for  “one 
crystal  ball"  to  be  used  at  the  annual  meeting  there  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Members  and  guests — more  than  800  are  pre-registered  for 
the  November  I4-I7  sessions — will  be  looking  at  “The 
Newspaper  of  the  Future"  as  discerned  by  chief  executives 
of  seven  newspaper  companies  and  a  Harvard  University 
professor  of  business  administration. 

Two  of  the  three  main  panelists  head  up  the  nation's 
largest  newspaper  groups;  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers.  The  third  panelist  will  be  Nelson  Poynter, 
chairman  of  the  St.  Petershurft  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  the  largest  independently-owned  daily  in 
Florida. 

The  panel  of  reactors  will  include:  David  B.  Lindsay  Jr., 
president  of  l.indsay  Newspapers  of  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers;  William 
S.  Morris  III,  president  of  Morris  Communications  Corp.; 
and  Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  president  of  Gulf  Publishing  Co.  in 
the  Coliimhia  (S.C.)  State-Record  group. 

As  moderator.  Prof.  Steven  H.  Starr  will  conduct  the 
discussion  along  the  lines  of  one  in  which  he  participated  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  last  April.  The  topic  then  was  “Reaching 
the  Young  Adult." 

Groups  represented 

With  group  executives  dominant  on  the  panels,  it  may  be 
significant  that  about  I60  publishers,  business  managers  and 
others  from  250  publishing  firms  represented  at  the  SNPA 
convention  are  associated  with  multi-newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  rest  of  the  registrants  are  from  family-owned 
enterprises,  service  and  supply  houses,  family  members  and 
guests. 

SNPA  president  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  president  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  will  call  the  convention  to  order 
Monday  morning.  The  program  will  get  under  way  with  a 
“Spotlight  America"  concert  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Bicentennial  Band  and  Chorus.  Two  weeks  ago  Chapman 
sent  a  personal  appeal  to  registrants  to  attend  the  general 
sessions. 

In  all  likelihood  the  text  for  the  dialogue  on  the  future 
newspaper  will  be  taken  from  an  analysis  of  the  business 
made  by  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  president-chairman  of  ANPA, 
publisher  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  a  past  president 
of  SNPA.  Smith  highlighted  the  present  state  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  a  talk  at  the  SNPA  Production  Conference 
in  August.  He  said  concern  was  being  expressed  about  these 
specific  areas: 

1.  Paid  circulation  of  newspapers  has  not  kept  pace  with 
population  growth;  in  fact,  nationally,  we  have  a  decline  of 
29f  in  total  circulation  in  I974  and  1975. 

2.  Shoppers  with  complete  saturation  coverage  of  our 
markets  constitute  print  media  competition  to  paid  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers. 

3.  Circulation  departments  and  their  execution  of  the 
promotion,  sales  and  delivery  function  have  been  too  long 
neglected  or  ignored  in  the  general  improvements  that  news- 
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papers  have  attempted  to  make. 

4.  The  structure  and  methods  of  retail  selling  of  goods  and 
services  has  changed  drastically  with  resulting  effects  on 
advertising  plans  and  execution. 

5.  We  still  have  a  sizable  portion  of  the  population  who 
are  functionally  illiterate;  general  appeal  publications  have 
succumbed  to  a  tidal  wave  of  new  or  different  specialty 
publications  which  cater  to  the  individualism  of  a  society 
whose  values  and  desires  have  changed  drastically. 

“Today’s  challenge,”  Smith  concluded,  “is  competition 
for  the  individual’s  time  and  attention.  We  must  command  it, 
or  today’s  paper  will  remain  on  the  sidewalk  or  doorstep — 
unread,  unwanted  .  .  .  The  future  is  bright  as  long  as  we 
remember  the  true  nature  of  our  business,  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  our  capabilities  and  knowledge,  and  preserve  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  in  which  such  developments  can  oc¬ 
cur." 

More  background  for  the  discussion  of  where  newspapers 
are  going  could  be  drawn  from  the  SNPA-sponsored  seminar 
of  Business  and  Editorial  Committees  in  September.  Par¬ 
ticipants  addressed  their  remarks  to  the  general  title,  “The 
Impact  of  Newspaper  Content  on  Readers  and  Circulation.’’ 

Newspapers  are  ‘ailing* 

Rolfe  Neill,  publisher  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
News,  declared,  “Newspapers  are  not  lacking  diagnosis; 
they  are  ailing.  It’s  time  we  recognized  our  shortcomings, 
our  failure  to  keep  in  step  with  specialty  publications  and 
started  writing  for  the  reader.”  He  also  advocated  that 
management,  working  with  a  return  of  15  to  30  percent, 
spend  more  for  writers  and  editors. 

Five  questions  were  directed  to  the  industry  by  Perry 
Morgan,  publisher  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star:  I .  Are  we  reliable?  2.  Are  we  upholding  princi¬ 
ples  we  advocate?  3.  Are  we  protectors  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage?  4.  Are  we  true  informants?  5.  Why  don’t  our  custom¬ 
ers  like  us? 

He  asserted  that  competition  has  gone  from  the  newspaper 
business.  “Our  worst  competition  is  not  television  or  leisure 
or  other  publications.  Our  biggest  competition  is  dullness.” 

“We  must  be  expert  at  consumer  reporting,”  declared 
Robert  Haiman,  executive  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  “We  must  be  so  expert  the  reader  is  convinced  he 
cannot  afford  not  to  have  the  newspaper.”  And  above  all, 
Haiman  said,  original  ideas  must  flow  from  editors’  desks. 

Shop  talk  sessions 

Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon  have  been  reserved  for 
the  three  circulation  group  conferences  which  are  open  only 
to  SNPA  members.  President  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  has 
appointed  the  following  leaders  for  these  sessions: 

Under  15.000 — David  J.  Whichard  11,  Greenville  (N.C.) 
Daily  Reflector;  Robert  W.  Chambers  Jr.,  Athens  (Ga.) 
News  and  Banner-Herald;  and  Fred  A.  Wulfekuhler, 
Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily  Press. 

15-50,000— G.  Ogden  Nutting,  Ogden  Newspapers,  West 
Virginia;  Barrett  C.  Shelton  Jr.,  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily;  Ro¬ 
land  Weeks  Jr.,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Herald  and  South  Mississippi 
Sun. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Jackson  W.  Tarver 
SNPA  president 

By  Patricia  Noot  LaHatte 

The  incoming  president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Jack  Tarver,  now  heads 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  which  includes  Atlanta  Newspapers. 
Both  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  Atlanta  Journal 
turned  him  down  for  a  job  on  their  depression-depleted  staffs 
when  he  finished  Mercer  University  in  1938  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  journalism.  After  a  brief  stint  on  the  Advance,  a 
weekly  in  Vidalia,  Ga.  he  started  his  own  newspaper,  the 
weekly  Toombs  County  Democrat,  in  Lyons,  Ga.  It  was,  he 
says,  “The  only  second  newspaper  ever  attempted  in  a  one 
dentist  town.”  From  there  he  moved  to  Macon  to  become 
associate  editor  of  the  Eveninf;  News  in  1940  and  then  editor 
a  year  later. 

He  was  asked  by  the  late  Ralph  McGill,  then  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  to  join  his  staff  as  associate  editor  in 
1943.  Their  association  on  the  Constitution  developed  into  a 
deep,  abiding  friendship.  Later  with  Tarver  as  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  also  later  as  president  of  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
McGill  often  credited  Tarver  with  steadying  the  soap  box  for 
him  (McGill)  to  stand  on.  McGill  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  Journalism  for  Distinguished  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ing  in  1959  and  won  many  other  journalistic  honors  for 
speaking  out  on  unpopular  issues  during  his  career. 

It  was  as  the  young  associate  editor  that  Tarver  became 
noted  for  his  sharp,  satiric  wit,  with  a  daily  column  on  the 
editorial  page.  It  became  widely  syndicated.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  these  columns  which  best  self-describes  Jack  Tarver. 
It  was  written  for  the  Nov.  26,  1948,  Constitution,  the  day  of 
the  Georgia-Georgia  Tech  game,  second  only  to  a  Corsican 
vendetta. 

“I  am,  by  and  large,  a  sensible  person. 

“Nor,  barring  an  uncle  who  said  all  along  that  Truman  was 
going  to  win,  has  there  been  any  recent  evidence  of  insanity 
in  my  family. 

“Moreover,  I  am  no  gambler:  Cards  bore,  slot  machines 
perplex  and  brokers  ignore  me. 

“I  am  conservative  in  speech,  in  politics  and  in  economic 
outlook  ...  in  everything,  in  short,  but  eating. 

“Prudence  personifies  me.  Caution  cloaks  my  every 
move.  1  spend  my  spare  time  embroidering  for  my  office 
walls  such  mottoes  as:  “Look  Before  You  Leap,*  ‘Put  Not 
All  Your  Eggs  in  One  Basket,*  and  “If  You  Can*t  Be  Good, 
Be  Careful.* 

“To  sum  it  up,  1  am  one  of  those  dull,  plodding  citizens  to 
whom  insurance  companies  refer  affectionately  as  a  pre¬ 
ferred  risk.There  is  nothing  about  me  of  the  adventurer,  no 
disregard  for  established  odds,  no  spirit  of  derring-do.  Mine 
is  not  the  will  to  defy  the  gods  and  flaunt  the  fates. 

““That*s  why  I  just  can*t  understand  why  Tm  driving  to 
Athens  today.** 

You  could  mold  the  same  Tarver  mat  today.  But  one  word 
of  caution  about  that  “dull,  plodding**  bit.  Because  of  his 
constant  battle  with  the  calorie  computer  he  may  give  the 
impression  of  being  a  plodder.  But  don*t  think  because  he 
can  keep  an  inscrutable  countenance,  that  he  is  dull.  Blunt, 
maybe.  Dull  no.  Short  and  to  the  point  would  be  the  better 
description. 

When  Tarver,  then  the  newspapers*  president  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  Commencement  address  at  his  alma  mater 
in  1970,  he  said  he  was  tempted  to  heed  the  hoary  speakers 
maxim,  “Stand  up;  Speak  up;  Shut  up.**  He  wanted  to  say 
“Welcome  to  the  Establishment.**  And  sit  down. 

His  speech  was  short  .  .  .  But  he  did  make  a  succinct 
point  to  the  graduates: 
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“For  the  truth  is,  whether  or  not  you  realize  or  are  willing 
to  admit  it  at  this  moment,  you  are  even  now  crossing  over 
the  generation  gap.  It  is  as  one  with  the  Rubicon.  While  you 
may  yet  awhile  speak  with  the  tongue  of  the  campus  and 
identify  with  the  free-in-heart  of  the  undergraduate  world, 
you  are  henceforth  marked  with  the  onus  of  responsibility. 
The  monkey  of  the  future  is  on  your  back.  Turn  around  and 
say  hello.** 

He  became  assistant  to  the  president  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  in  1950  shortly  after  the  merger  of  the  Journal 
and  Constitution;  general  manager,  1952-69;  Vice  President, 
1956;  president,  1957-1975;  and  is  currently  publisher  of  At¬ 
lanta  Nev.'spapers.  Since  1969  he  has  been  president  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  the  holding  company  for  the  James  M. 
Cox  properties. 

He  was  awarded  the  first  Ogden  Reid  Fellowship  and 
spent  1949  travelling  and  reporting  on  South  America. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  (chairman,  1961-63);  director.  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  president-elect.  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  member,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Mercer  University  and  the  Georgia  State  Board 
of  Education.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  from  1961-67. 

He  is  a  director  of  American  Motors  Corporation,  Mac¬ 
cabees  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  of  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foun¬ 
dation,  of  Executive  Committee  of  Trustees,  Atlanta  Arts 
Alliance  and  member  of  Rockefeller  University  Council. 

He  was  born  March  2,  1917,  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

He  and  Mrs.  Tarver,  the  former  Margaret  Birch  Taylor  of 
Macon,  have  two  children.  Jack,  Jr.  and  Margaret  (Mrs. 
Peter  Jason).  He  resides  at  459  Argonne  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta 
30305. 
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Jack  Tarver 


THE  JACK  TARVERS  SET  SAIL — The  first  to  receive  an  Ogden  Reid  Fellowship  then 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Jack  Tarver  and  his  wife  and  children. 
Jack  Jr.  and  Margaret  (Sissy)  sail  from  New  Orleans  January  1 949  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
reporting  of  South  America.  Mrs.  Tarver  is  the  former  Margaret  Taylor,  of  Macon, 
Ga.  Daughter  Margaret  is  now  Mrs.  Peter  Jason. 


PERCHED  ATOP  THE  REVERED  ROLL-TOP  DESK  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  famous  Constitution  editor  Henry  Woodfin 
Grady,  Jack  Tarver  (right)  listens  to  an  exchange  of 
views  in  1 950  between  the  late  columnist  Westbrook  Pegler 
(left)  and  the  late  Ralph  McGill  (in  shirtsleeves)  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  editor's  office.  Center  is  the  then  Constitution  col¬ 
umnist  Harold  Martin,  who  is  now  editorand  publisherof  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  Alabama  Journal. 


TARVER  INTRODUCES  ROCKEFELLER  AT  ANPA 
BANQUET — At  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  April  25,  1952 
Tarver(left)then  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ANPA-Bureau 
of  Advertising,  introduced  the  banquet  speaker,  the  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  (right).  At 
center  is  president  of  ANPA  Irwin  Maier,  then  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 


JACK  TARVER  (wearing  hat)  COMMANDEERS  GOVERNOR'S  PHONE  to  dictate 
story  to  his  managing  editor  of  the  confrontation  of  Georgia's  outgoing  Governor  Ellis 
Arnall  (left)  and  Herman  Talmadge  (right)  who  seized  the  governor's  office  in  a  coup 
d'etat  following  Herman's  election  to  the  office  by  the  Georgia  General  Assembly, 
January  1974.  The  death  of  Herman's  father.  Gov., -Elect  Eugene  Talmadge  just 
before  he  was  to  take  office  plunged  Georgia  into  one  of  its  most  turbulent  periods 


BACK  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA  LATE 


since  the  new  state  Constitution  provided  for  the  State's  first  Lieutenant  Governor  IN  1949 — Jack  Tarver  looking  like  a 


and  he,  M.  E.  Thompson,  had  been  elected.  Others  in  1947  photo  are  Charles  tourist  and  carrying  a  hamper  labeled 


Gilmore,  United  Press;  Romney  Wheeler,  Associated  Press;  Bill  Howland,  Time;  Mrs. 
Eugene  (Miss  Mitt)  Talmadge  and  Journal  Photographer  Jack  Young. 


Bacardi  returns  to  Atlanta  after  a  year 
in  South  America. 
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SNPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Over  50.000 — Ben  R.  Morris,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  and 
Record;  Robert  E.  Lorton,  Tulsa  Daily  World;  and  Rolfe 
Neill,  Charlotte  Observer  and  News. 

Chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  are:  Business  and 
Administration — John  B.  Lake,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent;  Editorial — Wayne  Sargenl.  Nashville 
Banner;  Labor — W.  Davis  Jones,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer  and  Raleigh  Times;  Newspaper  in  Education — 
Steed  Rollins,  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  and  Sun;  and 
Production — James  H.  Jesse.  Pensacola  (E\a.)  Journal  and 
News. 

Breakfast  meetings 

Breakfast  meetings  have  been  scheduled  for  the  Board  of 
Directors,  trustees  of  the  SNPA  Foundation,  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  There  will  also  be  general  breakfast  meet¬ 
ings  for  members  and  guests  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 
Prizes  for  golf  and  tennis  tournaments  will  be  presented  on 
Wednesday. 

Charles  C.  Garvey.  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and 
State-Times,  will  tell  some  of  his  humorous  stories  about  the 
Cajuns  of  South  Louisiana  at  the  awards  breakfast. 

On  the  social  program  there  are  two  events  that  are  new  to 
the  convention.  One  is  a  reception  for  all  persons  who  are 
registered  on  Sunday  evening  and  the  second  is  a  black-tie 
dinner  dance  on  Monday  evening.  The  women's  committee 
has  arranged  for  a  luncheon  and  fashion  show  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  hotel's  beach  club. 

Newest  members 

A  newspaper  established  only  two  years  ago.  the 
Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  News-Enterprise,  8,401  circulation,  is 
the  SNPA's  newest  member.  Floe  Bowles  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  Another  new  member  is  the  Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  group.  It  was  started  in  1850  and  has  a 
circulation  of  6,000. 

SNPA  REPORTS 

Newsprint  mill 
is  projected  as 
farmers’  co-op 

Some  highlights  from  the  annual  reports  of  committees  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  which  will 
provide  the  bases  for  discussions  at  the  Boca  Raton  conven¬ 
tion  next  week: 

NEWSPRINT — A  special  task  force  of  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.  of  Raleigh  has  been  explor¬ 
ing  a  proposal  by  timberland  owners  in  northern  Mississippi 
to  establish  a  newsprint  mill  as  a  farmers'  cooperative.  Doug¬ 
las  L.  Manship  of  Baton  Rouge  will  report  on  the  group's 
examination  of  the  project. 

LABOR  RELATIONS — Southern  publishers  have  taken  a 
firm  stand  in  refusing  to  continue  unrealistic  and  costly  pro¬ 
visions  of  union  contracts  and  they  have  negotiated  agree¬ 
ments  eliminating  most  of  the  unfavorable  conditions,  with 
or  without  the  historical  approval  of  the  international  offi¬ 
cers.  A  word  of  warning,  however,  was  voiced  by  W.  Davis 
Jones  of  Raleigh:  “The  danger  inherent  in  this  situation  is 
20 


Sports  contests  on  program 

Skeet  and  trap  shooting  facilities  are  available  for  contests 
among  SNPA  members  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Country 
Club  next  week,  but  the  main  fare  on  the  sports  program  will 
be  golf  and  tennis. 

William  Rawland,  publisher  of  the  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times 
Review,  a  new  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  group,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  golf  committee  and  J.  W.  Price  of  Southland  Paper 
Co.,  Dallas,  is  co-chairman,  with  Mrs.  Ray  (Lolly)  Edwards 
of  the  Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger  in  charge  of  the  women's 
section. 

The  tennis  committee  leaders  are  Rhea  T.  Eskew  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont  and  Mrs.  Peter  B. 
(Mary  Ann)  Bush  of  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record. 

An  entry  fee  of  $25  will  be  charged  for  play  in  the  golf 
tournament.  Merchandise  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting  on  Wednesday  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
winner  to  be  present  to  collect  the  prize  or  it  will  be  put  into  a 
drawing  for  anyone  present.  Winners  in  the  tennis  tourney 
will  receive  trophies. 

SNPA's  experiment  with  sending  certificates  to  winners  in 
lieu  of  merchandise  was  found  to  be  unpopular  last  year. 

Also  to  be  inducted  this  year  are:  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star- 
Exponent  (Walter  B.  Potter),  Slidell  (La.)  Daily  Times  (M. 
Gerald  Stone),  Galesburg  (l\\.)  Register-Mail  (Frank  Puckett 
Jr.) 

Since  last  year's  convention,  two  weeklies  in  the  SNPA 
territory  became  dailies  and  one  daily  became  a  weekly.  The 
Yazoo  City  (Miss.)  Herald  changed  from  biweekly  to  five- 
day  schedule  on  March  15.  The  Edmond  Sun,  Oklahoma's 
oldest  weekly,  moved  to  Tuesday-Friday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  on  September  12.  The  new  Edmond  Evening  Sun  and 
Sunday  Sun  are  affiliated  with  the  Sapulpa  Daily  Herald 
published  by  the  Livermore  family. 

Earl  Stevens  Dix  converted  the  Dade  City  (Fla.)  Pasco 
News,  a  daily  since  August  1973,  to  weekly  publication  in 
April  with  plans  for  it  to  concentrate  on  local  news  coverage. 
The  News  is  a  member  of  the  Dix  group  from  Ohio  which 
also  has  a  shopper  in  Pasco. 

that  newspapers  will  become  cocky,  careless,  overconfident 
and  inconsiderate,  creating  a  surge  of  reaction  and  new  union 
organization.”  Cleve  Rumble  reports  there  has  not  been  a 
major  strike  in  an  SNPA  member  newspaper  in  the  past  year. 

PRODUCTION — Metrification  problems  have  been 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  SNPA  Newspaper  Production 
Conference  which  concerns  itself  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
printing.  James  Jesse  of  Pensacola  reports  that  the  decision 
to  bring  the  two  autonomous  production  conferences  under 
the  association  umbrella  resulted  in  a  successful  “first” 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  last  September  with  200  newspaper 
representatives  and  100  associate  member  supply  firms 
registered. 

MEMBERSHIP — At  convention  time,  SNPA  has  417 
newspaper  members,  including  11  extra-regionals,  and  67 
associate  members.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  four  newspapers 
with  12  new  members  and  eight  resignations  due  to  merger 
and  suspensions. 

EDITORIAL — Wayne  Sargent  of  Nashville  advised  a 
cautious  approach  to  a  proposal  for  a  master  readership 
survey  for  all  SNPA  papers.  Final  action  has  not  been  taken 
on  the  ambitious  project  in  which  two  survey  firms  are 
interested — Belden  Associates  and  Louis,  Bowles  and 
Grove. 

CIRCULATION — A  major  effort  by  SNPA  to  build  a  solid 
circulation  base  is  under  way  with  widespread  participation 
in  the  Newspaper-in-Education  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  ANPA  program  that  aims  to  teach  reading  and  develop  in 
young  people  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  citizens  to  keep 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  Sunday  Oklahoman 

Chicago  Tribune 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Arizona  Republic 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
The  New  York  Times 
Baltimore  Sun 
New  York  Daily  News 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
The  Seattle  Times 

WieVc  proud  to  be  in  such  Excellent  company 


The  Sunday  Oklahoman  was  given  a 
rating  of  excellence  in  a  contest  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  American  Association  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Feature  Editors. 

Among  the  16  categories  of  judgment 
were  printing  quality,  organization  of 
total  newspaper,  design  of  each  section, 
pictiire  quality,  reader  service,  concise¬ 
ness,  siMrts,  local  magazine,  and  editori¬ 
als.  Thirty-hve  newspapejrs  competed  in 
the  judging,  and  12  were  given  highest 
ratings. 

The  Sunday  Oklahoman  is  proud  to  be 
one  of  only  two  newspapers  in  SNPA  ter- 
ritoiy  so  honored. 

offering  award-winning  excellence  in 
editorial  content.  The  Sunday  Oklaho¬ 
man  serves  over  300,000  sub^ribers  in 
Oklahoma  City,  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
and  adjoining  areas. 


SNPA  reports 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

themselves  informed  about  public  affairs.  Steed  Rollins  of 
Durham  heads  the  committee  which  has  one  member  from 
each  of  the  14  SNPA  states. 

TREASURY — SNPA  is  operating  in  the  black  for  the  first 
time  since  moving  the  headquarters  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta.  Helpful  in  attaining  this  slight  surplus  of  income 
over  expenses  was  a  dues  increase  from  one  cent  on  each 
copy  of  net  paid  daily  circulation  to  1 .2  cents.  This  produced 
$20,000  in  new  income.  Dues  of  associate  members  went  up 
from  $350  to  $500  a  year  and  the  SNPA  Board  decreed  that 
all  association-sponsored  meetings  must  be  self-supporting. 

FOUNDATION — More  than  315  persons  have  attended 
four  seminars  and  eight  workshops  in  the  past  year  and 
George  Warren  Model  of  Beckley  reports  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  remained  healthy.  With  $117,000  coming  in  from  sup¬ 
porters,  foundation  receipts  in  1976  will  exceed  expendi¬ 
tures.  Newspapers  from  outside  the  SNPA  territory  have 
been  participating  in  the  programs  on  a  space-available  basis 
and  at  a  double  fee.  Says  Model:  “Our  program  continues  to 
be  the  most  extensive  and  successful  undertaking  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation.” 

• 

Newsprint  price  stability 
likely,  says  mill  chief 

With  the  price  of  newsprint  rising  above  $300  in  the  next 
year,  SNPA  convention  delegates  in  Florida  next  week  may 
take  some  cheer  from  remarks  by  Melvin  E.  Kurth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southland  Paper  Mills  in  Texas. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
50%  of  the  newsprint  consumed  in  the  United  States  coming 
from  domestic  mills,  particularly  in  the  South. 

That’s  what  Kurth  told  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  in  Houston  last  month.  What’s 
more,  he  said,  newsprint  producers  in  the  South  face  lower 
operating  costs  than  their  counterparts  elsewhere  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past. 

A  highlight  in  the  history  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  the  members’  moral  and  financial 
support  of  newsprint  mill  projects  as  far  back  as  in  the 
1940’s.  They  put  the  Southland  mill  at  Lufkin  in  business  and 
followed  with  the  Coosa  River  development  in  Alabama. 
Now  the  South  is  dotted  with  newsprint  producers. 

The  latest  venture  brings  Media  General  of  Richmond, 
Knight-Ridder  of  Miami  and  Cox  Enterprises  of  Atlanta  into 
a  partnership  building  a  mill  near  Dublin,  Ga.,  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  130,000  tons  annually.  It  will  cost  between 
$110  and  $120  million. 

The  partners,  all  major  newspaper  groups,  will  take  about 
120,000  tons  of  the  output  and  the  rest  will  be  available  to 
other  publishers.  Media  General’s  subsidiary.  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.,  will  manage  the  mill  which  will  use  a  combination 
of  waste  paper  and  virgin  fibers. 

Kurth  told  INCFO  that  costs  of  producing  a  ton  of  news¬ 
print  are  not  likely  to  decrease. 

“At  best,”  he  said,  “we  may  see  a  leveling  off  of  price 
changes  and  less  frequency  in  pricing  announcements.  There 
are  encouraging  signs  that  manufacturing  costs  are  beginning 
to  show  some  stability  after  several  years  of  month-to-month 
increases.  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  improve  the  situation 
with  added  efficiencies  and  economies  in  manufacturing. 

“In  recent  months  I  have  visited  with  publishers  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  their  concerns.  It  is  obvious  that  with  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  newspapers  are  finding  electronic  media  increas¬ 
ingly  competitive.  Unless  we  in  our  industry  are  willing  to 
watch  newsprint  consumption  drop,  which  1  doubt  we  are,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  work  closely  with  publishers.” 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT  Jimmy  Carter  was  all  smiles  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  November  3,  when  he  finally  arrived  back 
home  in  Plains.  About  500  persons  braved  the  chilly 
weather  to  give  Carter  a  warm  welcome  at  the  Plains  de¬ 
pot.  Carter  proudly  displays  a  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  that 
tells  the  crowd,  many  of  whom  had  been  waiting  all  night, 
something  they  already  knew.  This  edition  of  the  Enquirer 
went  to  press  at  3:45  a.m.  and  was  delivered  to  about  one 
third  of  the  paper's  final  edition  subscribers,  and  was  sold 
on  the  street.  The  paper's  circulation  director  and  an  assis¬ 
tant  drove  several  hundred  copies  to  Plains,  about  50  miles 
away.  The  Carter  family  has  subscribed  to  the  Enquirer  for 
years. 

Shopper  serves 
as  showcase  of 
daily’s  features 

Newspapers  with  circulations  ranging  from  6,000  to 
170,000  publish  shoppers,  according  to  the  recent  poll  taken 
by  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  among 
its  members. 

One  of  the  free  distribution  papers  that  will  attract  timely 
interest  among  delegates  to  the  annual  SNPA  convention  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  next  week  will  be  The  News  Today  which 
was  started  40  weeks  ago. 

The  News  Today  has  a  dual  function — to  serve  advertisers 
who  want  fuller  coverage  of  the  market,  and  to  be  a  circula¬ 
tion  sampler  for  the  Boca  Raton  News,  the  smallest  (1 1,000 
circulation)  of  the  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

News  publisher  John  Cornett  describes  it  as  “a  weekly 
digest  of  features,  columns,  informative  articles  and  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  regularly  in  the  Boca  Raton  News.”  His 
colleagues  in  the  editorial  department  actually  use  it  as  a 
showcase  of  “the  best  of  the  Boca  Raton  News”  of  the 
week. 

All  of  the  news  and  feature  content  of  the  sampler  is 
picked  up  from  the  daily  paper  but  the  makeup  is  fresh.  All  of 
the  daily  comics  and  many  of  the  syndicated  features  are 
reprinted. 

The  News  Today,  like  its  parent,  is  standard  size  in  eight 
columns,  even  for  classified.  It  is  offset-printed.  In  the  shop¬ 
per  field,  it  has  lots  of  company.  This  includes  the  Monday 
Paper  which  makes  an  effort  to  provide  original  news  stories 
from  the  Boca  Raton  and  Delray  Beach  communities;  an 
area  Shopping  Guide;  and  the  Review,  a  slick  paper  job 
carrying  mostly  ads  and  fashion  features. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  News  Today  (nameplate  in  blue) 
consisted  of  a  12-page  main  section  and  an  eight-page  tabloid 
containing  coupon  ads  of  local  merchants.  The  latter  was 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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It  wouldn't 
be  Sunday 
without  a 
Faiade. 

Parade  is  to  Sunday  what  baseball  double-headers  are.  Something  which  makes 
Sunday  more  enjoyable  to  millions. 

Parade  is  fliere  from  the  first  hint  of  bacon  crinkling  in  the  pan,  to  the  last  winking- 
out  of  someone's  shaded  bed  lamp. 

It's  an  after-dishes  treat  for  Sunday-cooking  Moms.  Dads  dig  it  out  —  even  ahead 
of  the  Sunday  sports.  Kids  sprawl  on  the  floor  with  Parade.  And  Grandmas  rock  with  it. 

Parade  keeps  faith  with  all  its  readers,  too.  It's  on  top  of  the  news,  behind  the 
news.  And  sometimes  even  anticipates  the  news.  It  observes,  reports,  interprets,  reflects. 

It  probes,  but  it  never  ponders.  It  amuses  without  sting.  It  chats  without  chattering.  It  chal¬ 
lenges  thought,  but  it  doesn't  insist.  Yet  it  speaks  its  mind  clearly  and  with  strength. 

Parade  is  wide-ranging,  inclusive,  yet  clear  and  concise.  It  is  prose  in  motion. 

It  is  never  still. 

In  language  that  is  salad-crisp.  Parade  and  its  editors  face  the  nation  every  week, 
assess  the  world,  query  the  famous,  and  with  great  good  humor,  sum  up  our  times. 

They  do  it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  And  because  they  are  good  editors,  they 
satisfy  millions  of  readers,  too. 

It  wouldn't  be  Sunday  without  a  Parade. 

19k2  MILUON  STRONG 


parade 
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Easing  of  press 
manning  tables 
hailed  by  SNPA 

Evidence  of  “a  rapidly  growing  trend”  toward  ridding 
newspapers  of  restrictive  manning  clauses  in  pressroom  con¬ 
tracts  has  been  hailed  by  Cleve  Rumble,  vicepresident/labor 
relations,  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Not  all  of  the  new  labor  agreements  eliminate  manning 
requirements  entirely  but  many  reduce  them  substantially. 
Rumble  says  with  the  added  note  that  “some  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  are  being  approved  by  the  International  Printing  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union”  and  “this  represents  a 
policy  position  change  from  the  past.” 

The  SNPA  labor  office  has  cited  especially  the  new  union 
pacts  in  Atlanta,  Fort  Worth,  Winston-Salem  and  Knoxville. 
In  addition,  an  arbitration  award  reduced  the  manning  in  the 
new  offset  operation  of  the  Memphis  newspapers. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal  contract  for  five 
years  eliminates  all  reference  to  unit  manning  of  presses  and 
leaves  the  size  of  the  work  force  to  the  discretion  of  the 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman.  The  publisher  is  given  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  transfer  employes  from  one  department  to 
another  as  trainees  and  to  train  others. 

Foremen  set  size  of  crew 

Management  determines  the  number  of  employes  for  any 
pressroom  operation  in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  con¬ 
tract  which  is  silent  on  the  traditional  unit  manning  clause 
with  its  many  restrictions.  Also  eliminated  is  the  old  jurisdic¬ 
tion  clause  which  covered  union  control  of  devices  that 
function  “as  a  substitute  for  or  evolution  of  printing 
presses.” 

The  work  force  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  is  no  longer  governed  by  a  manning  table.  The 
foreman  has  the  sole  right  to  determine  the  work  assign¬ 
ments  but  the  publisher  guarantees  employment  to  55  named 
individuals  until  death,  resignation,  retirement  or  discharge 
for  cause.  The  job  guarantee  expires  when  the  individual 
reaches  age  65  and  then  the  publisher  has  the  option  of 
offering  transfer  to  work  outside  the  pressroom. 

As  in  several  other  new  contracts,  all  references  to  the 
International  Arbitration  Agreement  which  was  a  feature  of 
contracts  with  the  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  for  many  years 
have  been  deleted.  Local  arbitration  of  grievances  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

A  similar  guarantee  of  jobs  was  written  into  the  contract  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinal,  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  manning  for  operations  of  the  Press- Leterflex  De¬ 
partment.  Foremen  determine  the  size  of  the  work  crews  but 
“no  unduly  burdensome  or  excessive  work  load  shall  be 
imposed  on  any  employe.”  If  new  equipment  reduces  the 
worK  force,  the  publisher  has  the  right  to  negotiate  the 
retraining  of  employes  for  jobs  in  other  departments. 

Offset  crews  reduced 

Under  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar  manning  table  for  offset  operations,  crews  consist 
of  a  man-in-charge,  an  assistant  man-in-charge,  and  appren¬ 
tice,  plus  one  man  for  each  web  running.  With  five  webs 
running,  letterpress  manning  called  for  a  crew  of  10.  There  is 
a  reduction  to  8  for  offset.  With  nine  webs  the  crew  is  cut 
from  15  to  12.  The  apprentice  is  a  member  of  the  crew. 

Changes  in  contracts  with  the  Typographical  Union  also 
have  been  of  interest  in  the  SNPA  labor  office.  Rumble 
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noted  that  the  first  new  agreement  between  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  and  the  local  printers’  union 
since  1972  contains  no  reference  to  ITU  General  Laws  and 
rewrites  the  standard  ITU  clause  requiring  the  re-setting  of 
material  from  outside  sources. 

The  revised  clause  states:  “It  is  the  intent  of  the  Employer 
that  all  material  or  matter  received  or  destined  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  its  paper  shall  be  processed  without  duplication  or 
effort.  The  Employer  therefore  will  not  reproduce  any  copy 
or  materials  received.” 

Union  membership  of  a  foreman  is  no  longer  required  and 
a  new  clause  gives  the  Company  authority  to  “exercise  all  of 
the  rights  and  powers  previously  vested  in  or  exercised  by 
the  Company  in  the  management  and  operation  of  its  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Rumble  said  similar  gains  have  been  made  in  contracts  in 
Austin  and  Tallahassee. 

An  SNPA  bulletin  reported  the  narrow  margin  of  votes 
(2,700)  by  which  A.  Sandy  Bevis,  a  Canadian,  won  re- 
election  as  president  of  the  ITU  last  May.  His  rival  was  C.  B. 
Hughes  of  Los  Angeles. 

• 

SNPA  to  hold 
seminar  on  South’s 
rising  economy 

A  seminar  sponsored  by  the  SNPA  Foundation  will 
examine  the  main  trends  of  development  in  the  South  and 
prospects  for  the  future.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  business  and 
economic  writers,  editorial  page  personnel,  and  other  jour¬ 
nalists  who  write  about  economic  matters.  The  dates  are 
January  30-February  2  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Current  trends  will  be  reviewed,  with  special  emphasis  on 
shifts  of  population  and  economic  leadership  to  the  “sun 
belt.”  The  adequacy  of  credit  and  financial  institutions  to 
support  private  development  as  well  as  public  services  will 
be  examined.  The  political  implications  of  these  economic 
changes  will  be  discussed.  Walt  Rostow,  a  key  figure  in  the 
administration  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  now 
professor  of  economics  and  history  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  will  be  discussion  leader. 

Most  of  the  nation’s  fossil  fuel  reserves  are  located  in  the 
South.  The  economic  advantages  to  the  South  of  having 
these  resources,  plus  the  special  regional  demands  for 
energy  due  to  geography,  climate  and  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  will  be  examined.  The  discussion  leader  will  be  Steve 
McDonald,  professor  of  economics.  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 

The  reversal  of  rural-to-urban  and  South-to-non- South 
trends  will  be  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  examining  why 
some  areas  have  enjoyed  rapid  economic  development, 
while  others  have  been  bypassed  by  progress.  Also  to  be 
discussed  are  the  impact  of  international  agriculture 
developments  and  food  problems  for  Southern  agriculture 
and  the  trend  toward  large-scale  and  corporate  agriculture. 
The  discussion  leader  will  be  Ray  Marshall,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Human  Resources.  Dr.  Marshall  is 
chairman  of  the  seminar. 

To  what  extent  have  minorities  and  the  poor  participated 
in  the  economic  growth  of  the  South?  Lamond  Godwin, 
southeastern  regional  director  of  the  National  Rural  Center 
in  Atlanta,  will  lead  the  discussion. 

The  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  of  the  South  will  be 
examined,  along  with  the  implications  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  unions  in  the  South  and  the  impact  of  economic 
development  on  unionism.  Don  Slaiman,  deputy  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Ser¬ 
vices,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  the  discussion  leader. 
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‘‘Enlighten  people  generally, 
and  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  mind  will  vanish  like  evil 
spirits  at  t^  dawn  of  day.” 

tlhomas  Jefferson 


The  Baltimore  Sun 

Providing  information  and  service  to  Marylanders  and  the  nation  since  1837. 


Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Maryland 


Photographer,  A.  Aubrey  Bodine 


Routes  revamped 
for  deliverers 
on  hourly  wages 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  (126,000  morning  and  211,0(X) 
Sunday)  and  the  Nashville  Banner  (86,000  evening)  don’t 
have  carriers  any  more.  They  employ  deliverers  instead  and 
expect  the  new  system  to  reach  the  breakeven  point  in  three 
years. 

A  deliverer  is  defined  as  “an  employe  who  is  paid  an 
hourly  wage  for  delivering  newspapers,  with  the  billing,  col¬ 
lecting  and  servicing  being  done  by  the  office.” 

More  than  90%  of  the  home-delivered  circulation  is  on  the 
new  system.  Some  isolated  areas  in  the  state  are  not. 

Deliverers  receive  the  same  fringe  benefits  as  other 
employes  and  they  do  not  come  under  the  exemptions  in 
federal  statutes  for  carrier  boys  and  girls.  They  are  used  for 
additional  duties  that  would  nullify  the  exemptions. 

How  the  system  works  was  described  by  Ralph  L.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Tennessean  business  manager,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
in  Houston.  What  interested  them  greatly  was  his  comment 
“as  to  the  bottom  line”:  “We  believe  the  increased  revenue 
that  results  from  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  rates  will  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  direct  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  In  three  of  the  sections  that  were  converted 

Shoppers  in  the  South 

(Continued  from  page  22} 

developed  by  ad  director  William  H.  McNey,  ad  manager 
H.  Clay  Riley  and  their  staff  as  a  pre-Hallowe’en  special. 

SNPA  executive  vicepresident  Reed  Sarratt  made  avail¬ 
able  to  E&P  the  list  of  respondents  to  the  shopper  survey.  A 
report  of  some  of  the  views  expressed  by  publishers  on  the 
reasons  for  getting  into  free  distribution  was  made  in  E&P 
October  9. 

The  following  list  includes  the  names  of  persons  to  be 
contacted  for  further  information: 

Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News,  11,0(X);  H.  Clay  Riley,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Bogalusa  (La.)  Daily  News,  8,500;  Lou  Major,  publisher. 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  22,000;  George  Rimel,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Corbin  (Ky.)  Times-Trihune,  7,700;  John  1.  Crawford, 
publisher. 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  88,000;  Allan 
Johnson,  general  manager. 

Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times,  18,000. 

Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus,  19,000;  Hal  Tanner  Jr., 
general  manager. 

Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth,  9,000;  John  Em¬ 
merich,  editor  and  publisher. 

Huntington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch, 
60,000;  L.  E.  Chapman,  circulation  administration  manager. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  30,000;  Kent  Blacklidge,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher. 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  64,000;  Anthony  H. 
Biggs,  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger,  1 1,000;  T.  G.  Washington, 
publisher. 

Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index,  8,800. 

New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian,  14,000;  Donald  J.  Olson, 
general  manager. 
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early  in  the  program  in  1974,  we  are  already  on  the  plus 
side.” 

Deadline  times  set 

All  of  the  delivery  routes  have  been  redesigned  so  they  can 
be  delivered  in  3V6  hours  for  the  Sunday  edition  and  IVz 
hours  for  the  weekday  edition.  The  time  for  Sunday  delivery 
is  the  critical  limit  in  defining  route  size. 

Route  boundaries  are  congruent  for  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  Delivery  of  the  morning  paper  must  be 
made  by  6:30  a.m.  weekdays  and  by  7:30  a.m.  Sundays.  The 
last  home  delivery  of  the  evening  paper  is  required  by  6  p.m. 

Delivery  time  for  each  route  was  established  by  a  trial  run 
by  an  experienced  supervisor,  and  there  is  normally  a  20 
percent  allowance  for  bad  weather,  bagging,  large  products, 
personal  time,  and  growth.  It  is  assumed  that  all  papers  will 
be  delivered  by  car  so  mileage,  calculated  on  test  runs,  is 
paid  on  all  routes. 

Customer  service  calls  are  routed  through  a  computer. 

In  restructuring  routes,  natural  geographic  limits  and  main 
thoroughfares  were  considered  so  areas  would  be  divided 
into  manageable  sections.  Each  section  has  at  least  one 
shopping  center  or  principal  commercial  district.  This  per¬ 
mits  zoned  advertising  for  the  smaller  merchants. 

A  deliverer  is  not  required  to  service  more  than  one 
apartment  development  but  thus  far  no  complex  is  big 
enough  to  need  two  deliverers. 

Paid-in-advance  subscriptions  are  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
moted  with  a  discount  for  payment  of  three  months  or  more. 
About  85  percent  of  subscribers  voluntarily  pay  in  advance, 
or  before  90  days.  Those  in  arrears  are  billed  monthly. 

Billing  is  being  switched  from  the  postoffice.  Delivery  of 
bills  with  the  newspaper  is  being  tried. 


Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  10,000;  Tom  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  170,000. 

Petersburg  (\ a.) Progress-Index,  21,000;  Rufus  M.  Josey, 
publisher. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News,  152,000;  Charles  O. 
Kilpatrick,  editor  and  publisher. 

Sikeston  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard,  11,000;  Glenn  Greene, 
circulation  manager. 

Tifton  (Ga.)  Daily  Tifton  Gazette,  8,500;  Homer  Rankin, 
publisher. 

Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times,  16,500;  Tenney  S.  Griffin, 
publisher. 

Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Register  and  Intelligencer, 
50,000;  G.  Ogden  Nutting,  general  manager. 

Yazoo  City  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald,  6,000;  Norman  A.  Mott 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher. 

SNPA  said  that  one  of  the  larger  newspapers  publishes 
separate  shoppers  for  each  of  three  sections  of  the  market. 
Using  a  separate  carrier  force,  the  paper  delivers  its  shop¬ 
pers  to  both  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  giving  the 
advertisers  saturation  coverage. 

A  few  papers  have  tried  sending  their  shoppers  through 
the  mail  but  the  postal  costs  have  become  too  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  expense  of  using  carriers.  In  one  case,  the 
paper  switched  from  its  regular  carriers  to  adult  carriers  to 
deliver  the  shoppers  after  it  was  discovered  the  regulars 
were  “dumping”  the  free  papers. 

Almost  all  of  the  papers  responding  to  SNPA  believe  their 
shoppers  are  “reasonably  successful”  operations. 

While  reporting  that  publishers  of  free  distribution  papers 
in  several  states  are  pushing  for  legislation  to  qualify  for  legal 
and  public  notice  advertising,  SNPA  advised  that  a  new  law 
in  Mississippi  specifically  bars  this  practice.  The  law  states 
that  only  those  newspapers  qualify  which  maintain  a  general 
paid  circulation  and  are  not  designed  mainly  for  advertising 
purposes. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKWEU-eOSS  PGS/PAR 
CUTS  STARTUP  WASH 

CHICAGO  —  Using  techniques  To  quote  Henry  G.  Starck,  Produc-  I 
perfected  and  proved  over  an  eight-  tion  Manager  of  the  Appleton  paper, 
year  period,  the  Rockwell-Goss  Press  "For  us,  the  PCS/PAR  has  taken  the 


In  test  runs  of  identical  pages,  PCS/PAR  provided  salable  copies  at  start  of  run. 
PCS/PAR  startup  settings  gave  more  uniform  density  than  pressmen  were  able  to 
achieve  by  manual  adjustment,  even  by  the  end  of  the  run. 


Control  System/Page  Area  Reader 
(PCS/PAR)  has  scored  a  major  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  costly  problem  of  offset 
paper  waste. 

The  first  PCS/PAR  installation  at 
the  Appleton  Post  Crescent,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  has  shown  that  this 
sophisticated  Rockwell-Goss  elec¬ 
tronic  system  will  achieve  better 
than  salable  copies  at  startup. 

The  result  in  paper  waste  reduc¬ 
tion  adds  up  to  significant  savings  — 
especially  considering  the  $  153/ton 
rise  in  newsprint  costs  over  the  last 
six  years. 

But  the  implication  for  offset 
plants  of  all  sizes  goes  beyond  news¬ 
print  savings.  PCS/PAR  also  means 
time  savings.  Improvement  in  print¬ 
ing  quality.  And  optimum  use  of 
available  manpower. 


guesswork  out  of  ink  setting  and 
has  helped  us  arrive  at  a  consistent 
product!’ 

Rockwell-Goss  marketing  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  describes  PCS/PAR  as  "a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  system,  produced 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  It  exactly  matches 
the  characteristics  of  our  double 
width  presses,  and  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  size 
installation,  from  single  press  plants 
to  the  largest  newspaper  production 
system.  We  believe  it  is  markedly 
superior  to  any  competitive  system 
on  the  market!’ 

How  PCS/PAR  works 

Minicomputers  in  the  PCS  and 
PAR  consoles  enable  the  system  to 
perform  the  otherwise  time-consum¬ 
ing  job  of  presetting  ink  and  cutoff 


Video  Display  Terminal 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


Press  Control  System  console 

register.  These  settings  are  so  accu¬ 
rate  that  one  man  can  fine  tune  and 
complete  them,  thus  freeing  the  rest 
of  the  press  crew  for  other  necessary 
tasks. 

Using  a  video  display  terminal,  an 
operator  programs  the  system  for  a 
run.  He  does  this  by  coding  in  data 
such  as  number  and  location  of 
pages,  sections,  color  placement,  etc. 
The  system  then  sets  compensators 
and  adjusts  ink  feed  to  the  setting 
predetermined  by  the  PAR. 

The  PAR  setting  is  based  on  copy 
density  and  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  pushbutton  panel 
through  which  the  operator  iden¬ 
tifies  the  edition,  section,  page  and 
other  data  (information  about  color 
pages,  multiple  burns,  etc.).  The 
page  negative  is  fed  into  the  reader, 
which  optically  scans  each  column 
area  and  stores  the  resulting  data  in 
computer  memory  for  use  by  the 
PCS. 

Once  the  press  is  running,  the 
operator  needs  only  key  in  the 
correction  information  from  the 
pushbutton  keyboard  of  the  PCS 
console.  The  PCS  takes  over  and 
makes  the  corrections. 

(continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Newsday  makes  record 
Rockwell  Goss  press  buy 


CHICAGO  — Newsday,  the  fourth 
largest  U.S.  evening  newspaper,  has 
purchased  forty  Rockwell-Goss 
Metro-Offset  press  units  and  five 
folders. 

Rockwell-Goss  marketing  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  reported  the  sale  —  five  presses 
of  eight  units  each,  with  full  color 
capability  —  as  the  largest  single 
Rockwell-Goss  order  on  record,  in 
terms  of  dollar  value. 

He  described  the  purchase  as 


further  indication  of  the  growing 
trend  among  large  dailies  to  convert 
to  offset  printing.  He  also  noted  that 
an  improving  economic  climate  is 
encouraging  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  to  consider  similar  ex¬ 
pansions. 

Newsday’s  decision,  said  William 
Attwood,  publisher  of  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  paper,  "culminates  a  two-year 
study  of  Newsday’s  needs  to  expand 
and  modernize  its  facilities!’ 


SEWSDAY  BUYS  ROCKWELL-GOSS  PRESSES  —  James  B.  Grider  (seated, 
right),  executive  v.p.  and  general  manager  of  Newsday,  and  Ronald  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Graphic  Systems  Group,  sign  contracts  for  Newsday’s  press  purchase. 
Looking  on  are  (from  left)  Frank  M.  Farrell,  Newsday  v.p.  and  treasurer;  Jesse  M. 
Strong,  Rockwell-Goss  director  —  Eastern  Sales;  Richard  Burke,  Newsday  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager;  William  Attwood,  Newsday  publisher;  and  Leonard 
Horowitz,  legal  counsel  for  Times-Mirror  Corp. 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned,  write  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60650. 


New  York  Times  buys 
fifth  Metro-set 

CHICAGO  —  The  New  York 
Times  has  bought  its  fifth  Rockwell- 
(joss  Metro-set  CRT  typesetter,  it  was 
announced  by  Dennis  E.  Nierman, 
national  sales  mamager  of  MGD  In¬ 
formation  Products. 

According  to  Nierman,  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  another  step  in  the  New 
York  paper’s  gradual  replacement 
of  hot  metal  with  an  all-electronic 
typesetting  operation. 

The  Times’  new  phototypesetter  is 


a  Metro-set/plus  model  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  variety  of  options  for  cus¬ 
tomers  desiring  a  complete  typeset¬ 
ting  system.  It  was  introduce  with 
the  Rockwell-(joss  Metro-seU2,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Times  in  October,  1975. 


Rockwell  International 


.where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Rockwell-Goss  Metro-set/plus  CRT 
phototypesetter 


Weekly  column  examines 
claims  in  advertising 


With  advertisers  more  selective  than 
ever  concerning  the  segment  of  media 
they  want  to  promote  their  product  in, 
the  last  thing  you  would  expect  a  news¬ 
paper  to  do  is  tell  an  advertiser  his  prod¬ 
uct  does  not  live  up  to  advertised  claims. 
Right? 

Wrong,  according  to  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  whose  innovative 
weekly  consumer  column  “Watch  This 
Space”  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  and  re¬ 
ceiving  overwhelming  reader  response. 

"We  get  letters  and  calls  from  people 
all  over  asking  us  to  test  all  kinds  of 
products,”  said  Times  executive  editor 
Bob  Haiman.  What  makes  the  popularity 
of  the  column  even  more  impressive  is 
that  it  does  not  even  appear  prominently 
in  the  paper.  It  can  be  found  on  page 
three  of  the  consumer  section  each 
Tuesday. 

“The  most  important  thing  is  that  we 
be  fair  and  super  careful  in  gathering  and 
presenting  the  fact,”  said  Haiman.  “The 
column  contains  no  wise  guy  talk.” 

“Watch  This  Space”  was  created  with 
the  reader’s  interest  in  mind  and  despite 
numerous  threats  to  cancel  ads  received 
from  certain  advertisers,  agencies  and 
product  public  relations  departments, 
the  Times  continues  to  run  the  column. 

“We  have  never  been  sued,”  said 
Haiman.  “Most  of  the  time  the  advertis¬ 
ers  want  to  know  why  we  run  such  a 
column  when  no  other  newspapers  they 
run  ads  in  does  it.” 

Of  the  175  products  tested  during  the 
four  years  of  the  columns  existence, 
there  have  also  been  many  that  have 
lived  up  to  their  claims.  The  ratio  is 
about  50/50  according  to  Haiman. 

“Watch  This  Space”  was  the 
brainstorm  of  then  Times  consumer  re¬ 
porter  Mike  Marzella,  who  is  now  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  with  the  paper. 
Marzella,  who  also  gave  the  column  its 
name,  still  spends  about  Vs  of  his  time 
working  on  it.  Carolyn  Nolte-Watts  now 
handles  the  column  full  time. 

The  column  initially  started  out  testing 
only  products  advertised  on  tv,  since  the 
product  claims  were  actually  put  to  a  test 
in  the  tv  ads.  “We  simply  duplicated  the 
test  shown  on  tv,”  said  Haiman. 

As  time  progressed,  the  column  began 
to  include  tests  of  products  advertised 
both  on  tv  and  in  the  Times. 

“The  only  time  we’ve  ever  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  was  when  we  attempted  to  test  a 
product  through  subjective  judge¬ 
ments,”  said  Haiman.  One  time,  for 
example,  donuts  were  being  advertised 
as  the  “crunchiest  in  town.”  The  Times 
put  together  a  consumer  panel  to  taste 
assorted  brands  of  donuts  and  found. 


based  on  the  tasters  remarks,  they  were 
not. 

In  another  test,  the  Times  had  a  panel 
taste  test  various  brands  of  a  particular 
type  of  liquor  to  see  if  the  advertised 
brand’s  taste  was  in  fact  distinctive  from 
the  others. 

“We  lost  about  a  $2(X),(X)0  account  be¬ 
cause  of  this,”  said  Haiman.  It  was  then 
decided  to  stop  using  subjective  testing. 
The  Times  has  also  subsequently  gotten 
this  advertiser  back. 

This  was  the  only  time,  according  to 
Haiman,  that  the  column  may  have  un¬ 
justifiably  cost  the  paper  ad  dollars.  On 
one  other  occasion,  “Watch  This 
Space”  exposed  a  Times  and  local  tv 
advertiser  for  using  a  bait-and-switch 
scheme.  After  consultation  with  pub¬ 
lisher  John  Lake,  the  high  volume  ad 
contract  was  canceled. 

While  reporting  that  some  products, 
such  as  the  Bic  disposable  cigarette 
lighter  didn’t  meet  its  claim  of  providing 
“thousands  of  flicks”  (it  only  provided 
939),  the  column  has  also  shown  that 
other  products  exceeded  their  claims. 

Contact,  which  claims  to  have  “a 
thousand  tiny  time  pills  in  each  cap¬ 
sule,”  actually  has  1,139.  Marzella  broke 
open  the  capsule  and  counted  them  with 
a  tweezer. 

Another  product.  Pampers,  actually 
did  absorb  as  much  water  as  claimed. 
The  Pampers  people  even  contacted  the 
Times  after  the  column  appeared  and 
wanted  to  reprint  it  in  an  ad.  “We 
copyright  our  columns  and  do  not  allow 
anyone  to  reprint  them,”  said  Haiman. 
“The  column  is  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.” 

Some  of  the  ads  tell  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth,  said  Haiman.  “We  al¬ 
most  always  call  the  agency  that  puts  the 
ad  out  and  ask  how  the  product  is 
tested,”  he  said.  “Then  we  try  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  test.  If  it  is  so  extremely  compli¬ 
cated  that  we  cannot  do  it  ourselves,  we 
usually  won’t  do  it.  We  very  rarely  hire 
an  outside  lab  to  perform  a  test  for  the 
column.” 
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Chill, Thrill 
and  Entertain 
Your  Readers ! 

A  Feature  Unlike  Any 
Ever  Before 

Offereci  in  Synidication. 

The 

l^chic 

Reporter 

by  Charmadne 

A  once-a-week  feature  that  will 
delve  into  the  insatiable  demand 
by  readers  of  all  ages  for  a  glimpse 
into  the  great  unknown  of  the 
supernatural. 

THE  PSYCHIC  REPORTER  will 
relate  actual  experiences  that 
apparently  have  a  basis  in  the 
supernatural,  expose  fraudulent 
"psychics"  who  prey  on  the  gul¬ 
lible,  take  readers  to  actual  seances 
and  explore  such  current  topics 
as  ESP,  UFOs  and  much  more. 

Available  once  a  week, 
with  line  illustration. 

First  Release: 

January  8-9,  1977 

To  learn  if  your  territory  is  still  open,  phone  or 
write  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director. 


Syndicci'l’e 

235  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Quote  and  Unquote — No.  512 


A  recent  issue  of  Copy  Talk,  the  per¬ 
ceptive  critique  put  out  by  the  Canadian 
Press,  commented  that  some  writers  wait 
too  long  to  attribute  direct  quotations. 
This  may  leave  the  reader  uncertain  who 
is  talking,  even  though  the  speaker  may 
have  been  named  in  the  paragraph  im¬ 
mediately  before.  Early  attribution  is  not 
a  new  idea  but  an  old  one  that  is  too  often 
disregarded.  The  speaker  should  be 
named  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  quoted  matter.  If  it  is  a  long 
sentence,  the  attribution  should  come  at 
the  end  of  the  first  meaningful  clause  or 
phrase:  “Under  the  circumstances,” 
Jones  said,  “there  seems  to  be  little 
choice  between  borrowing  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy.” 

Ordinarily,  one  attribution  per  running 
quotation  by  a  given  speaker  is  enough, 
even  though  it  continues  into  another 
paragraph.  If  the  quotation  marks  are 
correctly  handled,  the  reader  knows  the 
same  speaker  is  continuing,  because  the 
marks  will  have  been  left  off  the  ends  of 
the  paragraphs  until  the  last  one,  which 
closes  the  quotation.  If  a  direct  quotation 
is  very  long,  an  occasional  "added”  or 


“continued”  may  be  used.  Too  many 
“saids”  can  be  tiresome. 

As  a  journalism  teacher,  1  have 
noticed  a  tendency  among  students  to  set 
down  direct  quotations  without  any  at¬ 
tribution  at  all  if  the  speaker  has  been 
named  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  This 
leaves  the  reader  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  quotation  and  the  identity  of 
the  speaker.  The  practice  is  impermissi¬ 
ble.  Every  direct  quotation  requires  an 
attribution,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  speech  tag. 

Small  lapses  in  grammar  that  occur  in 
direct  quotations  should  ordinarily  be 
corrected  on  the  desk,  although  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  less  fiddling  with  quotations  the 
better.  Speech  is  usually  looser  than 
writing,  and  little  slips  that  pass  un¬ 
noticed  when  uttered  show  up  glaringly 
on  the  printed  page.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  when  the  writer  wants  to 
represent  exactly  the  words  of  an  untu¬ 
tored  speaker,  perhaps  with  a  malicious 
desire  to  embarrass  him.  Such  situations 
require  great  skill  and  care. 

Young  and  unpracticed  journalists 
often  have  it  pounded  into  them  that 
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Depending  on  the  size  of  your  newspaper,  this 
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While  many  major  companies  make  energy 
management  systems.  Only  the  Seaboard  system 
is  designed  specifically  for  newspapers.  So  when 
you  install  the  Seaboard  system  you  get  just  the 
tailor  made  system  you  need. 
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writing  is  brightened  by  direct  quota¬ 
tions.  This  prompts  them  to  use  as  many 
as  they  can.  Direct  quotation,  however, 
does  not  brighten  writing  unless  the 
quoted  words  have  something  out  of  the 
ordinary — wit,  pungency,  shock 
value — to  justify  them.  Quoted  com¬ 
monplaces  are  just  as  dull  as  if  they  were 
not  quoted. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  unskillful  copy 
editors,  schooled  in  the  same  admiration 
for  direct  quotation,  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  put  quotation  marks  around  re¬ 
marks  that  the  reporter  has  paraphrased. 
This  is  entirely  reprehensible.  Reporters 
must  rely  heavily  on  paraphrasing  to 
keep  a  story  within  manageable  length 
and  also  to  keep  it  on  the  track.  Although 
the  reporter  may  have  accurately  con¬ 
veyed  the  speaker’s  idea  in  a  paraphrase, 
the  speaker  may  be  annoyed  or  even  out¬ 
raged  to  have  words  he  never  spoke  put 
into  his  mouth. 

The  rule,  then,  is  that  the  copy  editor 
may  never  convert  an  indirect  quotation 
(that  is,  a  paraphrase)  into  a  direct  quota¬ 
tion.  because  he  does  not  know  that 
those  were  the  words  the  speaker  used. 
The  converse,  changing  direct  quota¬ 
tions  to  indirect,  is  perfectly  permissible, 
if  the  copy  editor  does  not  consider  the 
words  worth  being  showcased  with  quo¬ 
tation  marks. 


Wins  election; 
cites  advertising 

Dan  Quayle,  general  manager  of  the 
Huntington  (Ind.)  HerulJ-Press,  who 
pulled  what  is  considered  by  many 
Hoosier  political  analysts  as  the  biggest 
upset  of  the  Indiana  election  by  beating 
Representative  J.  Edward  Roush,  a 
Democrat,  in  the  November  2  election, 
says  he  attributes  his  victory  to  a  “highly 
dedicated”  volunteer  organization. 

Quayle  said  the  heavy  margins  piled 
up  by  fellow  Republican  winners  Gov. 
Otis  Bowen  and  Richard  Lugar  (for  the 
U.S.  Senate)  “didn't  hurt  me  any.” 

This  is  Quayle’s  first  public  office. 

Admitting  his  partiality  to  newspapers 
by  profession,  Quayle  also  credited  his 
success  to  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his 
advertising  budget  to  newspapers.  “1  felt 
the  best  way  to  get  the  issues  over  was 
relying  on  newspaper  advertising,”  he 
stated.  “1  would  say  from  the  results,  it 
paid  off.  Some  other  candidates  ought  to 
take  some  lessons  from  us  on  how  valu¬ 
able  the  newspaper  advertising  is.” 

Quayle  said  he  believes  the  issue  that 
helped  him  most  was  his  attack  on  gov¬ 
ernment  spending.  “We  told  the  voters 
that  if  they  wanted  to  do  something 
about  it,  they  would  have  to  change  the 
complexion  of  Congress.” 

A  graduate  of  DePauw  University  (in 
Greencastle,  Ind.),  Quayle  earned  a  law 
degree  at  Indiana  University. 
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And  Advertising 
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Our  varied  editorial  content  written  by  high 
quality  writers  adds  interest  to  subscribing 
newspapers.  Relevant  features,  columns  and 
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Sequence  and  consistency 
stressed  in  new  look 


By  Peggy  Peterson 

Community  Relations  Manager 

On  September  12  Ihe  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
Journal  took  on  a  new  look  with  a  new 
format,  logo  and  masthead,  as  well  as 
content  changes. 


theRapidCityJoumal 

City  voters  uphold 
Candlewood  rezoning 


Hills  attracts  80%  more  tourists  in  September 


topic  of  money.  On  Tuesday,  the  subject 
is  people.  On  Wednesday,  it’s  food; 
Thursday,  the  home;  and  Friday,  leisure. 
Syndicated  and  local  columnists  with 
advice  on  such  things  as  health  or  gar¬ 
dening  appear  on  pages  that  follow.” 

“The  “Lifestyle”  section  is  intended 
to  be  a  comfortable  place  for  all  readers. 
Gone,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  Journal’s  “society  section.” 

“The  plan  seems  to  be  working.  We’re 
still  on  our  shakedown  cruise,  worrying 
less  about  the  designer’s  specifications 
and  concentrating  more  on  fine  tuning. 
That  includes  attempting  to  answer  the 
rather  frequent  criticism  that  national 
and  international  news  is  downgraded 
and  harder  to  recognize,”  Kuehn  said. 


Sl)t  (3l«ck  ^tlls  Journal. 
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Fresno  Bee  switches 
to  morning  field 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  will  begin  reg¬ 
ular  publication  as  a  morning  newspaper, 
after  54  years  in  the  evening  field,  start¬ 
ing  December  6th. 

The  Modesto  Bee  converted  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication  on  October  4. 

The  Modesto  and  Fresno  changes,  C. 
K.  McClatchy,  editor,  said,  “naturally 
will  raise  the  question  of  the  possible 
conversion  of  The  Sacramento  Bee. 
However,  there  are  no  plans  to  change 
the  Sacramento  paper  to  the  morning 
field”  because  of  its  continued  success 
as  an  afternoon  publication. 


Publisher  to  marry 

Jo  Fox  Brosious,  publisher,  Westport 
(Conn.)  Fairpress,  a  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspaper  (Gannett),  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Rome  and  an¬ 
nounced  her  engagement  to  marry  David 
Douglass,  a  retired  Marine  colonel  who 
is  vicepresident  of  Aeromaritime,  a 
management  company,  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Brosious  immediately  assured  Fair- 
press  staffers  that  despite  her  new  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  military  sector,  there 
will  be  no  letdown  in  editorial  attacks  on 
defense  spending. 

Douglass  is  currently  located  in  West 
Africa  where  he  is  managing  an  Aero¬ 
maritime  contract  with  the  Nigerian 
government  to  clear  the  harbor  at  Lagos. 


Evolution  of  page  design 


This  was  done  after  extended  study 
and  consultation  with  Belden  Associates 
in  Dallas  and  Hayward  Blake,  a  graphic 
design  consultant  in  Chicago. 

Belden  Associates  conducted  focus 
group  interviews  last  year,  discovering 
that  readers  wanted  more  information 
that  could  be  used  in  their  daily  lives, 
with  stress  on  the  people  and  places  that 
make  living  in  the  Black  Hills  important 
and  unique. 

Those  findings,  coupled  with  the  belief 
that  newspapers  should  stop  competing 
with  radio  and  television  for  immediacy, 
resulted  in  our  new  approach.  Jim 
Kuehn,  editor,  explained,  “Our  plan 
puts  stress  on  sequence  and  consistency. 
Many  things  appear  in  the  same  place 
one  day  to  the  next.” 

“Generally,  the  forward  part  of  the 
newspaper  is  heavy  on  local  and  state 
news.  Moving  onward,  you  pick  up  more 
national  and  international,  some  of  it  ab¬ 
breviated  news  you’ve  already  heard  on 
radio  or  viewed  on  tv.” 

“Then  comes  the  “Lifestyle”  section 
where  each  day  in  the  week  we  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  specific  topic.  On  Monday,  the 
Lifestyle  cover  page  is  geared  to  the 
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The  Journal  is  one  of  the  few  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  to  have 
a  woman  as  its  advertising  manager. 


Morrison 


W. 

Swanson 


It  happened  in  July  when  Carol  Morri¬ 
son  succeeded  Robb  Swanson,  who  was 
promoted  to  general  manager. 

Morrison,  a  mother  of  two  children, 
was  previously  telephone  ad  manager. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Journal  in  1974,  she 
did  graduate  study  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  and  worked  for  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
bassy  as  a  secretary. 

• 

The  very  people  who  watch  television 
news  are  also  the  most  faithful  news¬ 
paper  readers. 


New  sports  tabloid 
for  Post-Dispatch 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  sports  coverage  with  a  new 
tabloid  called  Sports/Weekend,  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday.  Coverage  extends 
from  professional  through  collegiate  and 
prep  team  sports,  including  area  girls’ 
teams. 

In  addition  to  breaking  news,  major 
emphasis  is  on  features,  investigative  re¬ 
porting  and  gossipy  columns.  General 
orientation  is  towards  adult  and  family 
interests. 


Editor  is  robbed 

Clayton  Reed,  58,  business  editor,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  was  beaten  and 
robbed  early  Saturday  (October  16)  as  he 
slept  in  the  Dutch  Inn  near  Disney  World 
where  he  was  covering  Gov.  Reubin  As¬ 
kew’s  Conference  on  Tourism.  Reed  was 
treated  at  the  hospital  for  a  gash  on  his 
head  and  a  mouth  wound  from  which  he 
lost  several  teeth.  The  thieves  took 
Reed’s  wallet  which  contained  about  $30. 
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SAl  VEOER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAX  DESFOR 
TOKYO 


EDDIE  ADAMS 
NEW  YORK 


HORST  FAAS 
LONDON 


ALL  EIGHT 
HAVE  SaiHETHIlMG 
UlMCOMMOM 
IIMCOMMOIM 


All  are  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
photographers. 

And  all  are  on  the  job  for 
Associated  Press  members. 

AP  has  won  28  Pulitzers  for 
superior  photos  and  reporting  and 
today  these  eight  experts  carry  forth 
that  winning  tradition. 

(As  does  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
newsman  Peter  Arnett  who  bases  his 
typewriter  in  New  York  these  days.) 


<> 


Grady  cannon  booms 
for  Carter  election  win 


Henry  Grady’s  little  brass  cannon 
boomed  out  Jimmy  Carter’s  victory  early 
Wednesday  (November  3)  morning. 

The  cannon  was  set  off  the  first  time 
by  Hal  Gulliver,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  right  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  Henry  W.  Grady,  former  editor  of  the 
newspaper  who  died  in  1889,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  by  Jack  Tarver,  publisher. 

The  tradition  of  the  Constitution’s  lit¬ 
tle  brass  cannon  began  in  1884.  Young 
managing  editor  Henry  Woodfin  Grady 
started  it.  In  that  year  he  was  sure  that 
the  Democratic  party  would  come  back 
to  power  after  wandering  in  the  desert  of 
defeat  since  the  Civil  War. 

He  went  to  a  friend  in  the  foundry 
business  who  fell  in  with  Grady’s  idea  to 


construct  a  suitable  method  of  com¬ 
memorating  the  victory. 

The  result  was  this  brass  cannon, 
mounted  on  steel  wheels  and  with  a  red 
base,  which  could  be  fired  if  Grover 
Cleveland  were  elected. 

On  election  night  editor  Grady  and  his 
friends  awaited  the  returns.  It  finally  be¬ 
came  clear  the  next  day  that  Cleveland 
would  win  one  of  the  closest  elections  in 
history.  A  reporter  of  the  time  wrote  that 
Grady  and  his  friends  were  as  happy  as 
small  boys  and  trundled  the  cannon 
around  the  city  touching  off  salvos. 

In  1888  Grady  placed  a  heavy  charge 
in  the  cannon  with  the  expectation  of 
again  touching  it  off  to  celebrate  Cleve¬ 
land’s  re-election.  But  Republican  Ben¬ 


jamin  Harrison  was  elected.  Grady  was 
distressed  but  hope  never  wavered. 

So  he  carefully  primed  the  cannon  and 
pasted  a  slip  of  paper  over  the  touch- 
hole,  and  on  this  slip  he  wrote  the  words: 
“A  charge  to  keep  I  have.”  The  cannon 
was  carefully  stored  with  a  letter  written 
by  Henry  Grady  in  which  he  stated  he 
hoped  to  live  four  years  longer  when  he 
intended  to  again  touch  that  same  load  to 
celebrate  the  election  of  Cleveland. 
There  was  a  post  script  on  to  his  letter  in 
which  the  young  editor  asked  if  the  hand 
of  death  were  laid  upon  him  before  that 
auspicious  day  came,  he  wanted  some 
friend  to  take  the  gun  in  front  of  the 
Constitution  building  and  let  it  announce 
to  the  people  of  Atlanta  the  glad  tidings. 

Henry  Grady  died  of  pneumonia  De¬ 
cember  23,  1889. 

The  news  of  Cleveland’s  1892  election 
came  over  the  wires  to  Captain  Evan  P. 
Howell  from  Chairman  Harrity  with 
these  words,  “Cleveland  is  elected.  Let 
Grady’s  gun  speak.” 

The  gun  was  wheeled  out  of  storage  to 
the  street.  The  paper  placed  by  the  now 
dead  Grady  was  torn  off  and  the  charge- 
hole  was  found  to  be  dry  and  sound.  In 
an  instant  the  fuse  was  lighted  and  with  a 
thundering  report  the  gun  belched  its  vic¬ 
tory  announcement! 

Another  such  occasion  came  in  1932. 
When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
to  the  presidency,  the  brass  cannon  was 
brought  forth  to  boom  out  the  news. 

Then  it  was  retired  to  non-active, 
museum-piece  status  until  1960  and  the 
election  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Publisher 
Ralph  McGill  and  his  cohorts  once  again 
dragged  out  the  weapon.  They  chose  as 
the  site  for  their  firing  the  base  of 
Grady’s  towering  statue,  which  looks 
south  toward  Five  Points  from  Forsyth 
and  Marietta  Streets. 

McGill  was  designated  to  apply  the 
torch,  because  of  his  long  advocacy  and 
because  he  was  reputed  to  know  more 
about  firing  cannons  than  his  younger 
colleagues. 

A  resounding  boom  roared  and  with 
the  echo  appeared  three  police  cruisers 
intent  on  learning  the  cause  of  the  blast. 
They  found  McGill  with  his  eyebrows 
singed  and  hobbling  because  the  recoil  of 
the  cannon  bruised  his  shin  and  left  foot. 

The  cannon  was  then  put  on  display 
and  was  not  fired  when  Democrat  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  was  elected  in  1964  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  fired  when  a  Democrat 
replaces  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House. 

Real  thing 

There’s  a  press  conference  scene  in 
“The  Greatest,”  a  biographical  movie 
starring  Muhammad  Ali,  and  the  only 
genuine  reporter  in  the  group  is  Margo 
Harakas  of  the  Pompano  Sun-Sentinel. 
She  was  recruited  while  the  film  was 
being  shot  on  location  near  Miami. 
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PUBLISHER  of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Jack  Tarver,  fires  the  Atlanta  Constitution's 
brass  cannon  at  the  foot  of  Henry  Grady  Monument  following  Democrat  Jimmy 
Carter's  presidential  victory.  Constitution  editor  Hal  Gulliver,  (dark  hair  and  dark 
suit)  who  fired  the  first  salvo  earlier  winces  in  the  background. 


Marketing  Liquor? 


Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

(Cric  (Times 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 

TIMES  publishing  CO  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts  ,  Ene,  Po  ,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly  Snnith.  Inc 
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IF  YOU  ASSOCIATE  THE  NAME 
WITH  QUIET,  EFFICIENT 
PERFORMANCE-YOU’RE  RIGHT 


Lowest  operating  cost 
Safest  operation 


Highest  Bulk  Rate 


For  complete,  detailed 
information  about  the 
unique  features  of  this 
counter-stacker,  contact 


24400  Sperry  Drive  ‘Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
Telephone  (216)  835-0700 


Boston  Herald-American 
re-designed,  re-staffed 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Since  the  re-designed  Boston 
Herald-American  hit  the  stands  October 
18,  about  6.000  more  copies  a  day  are 
being  sold,  and  its  publisher.  Robert  C. 
Bergenheim,  anticipates  a  59f  gain  a 
year. 

“We  want  to  strengthen  our  position 
in  the  morning.  Right  now  we  are  the 
number  one  circulation  paper  in  New 
England  in  the  morning.  We  are  also 
looking  at  the  afternoon  market,  and  if 
we  go  in  with  an  afternoon  paper  it  will 
be  a  tabloid,”  Bergenheim  said  in  an 
interview.  He  is  also  studying  zoning 
“very  carefully.” 

“When  you  wrap  it  all  up  we  are  very 
busy.  Oh  my  Lord,  it's  exciting,”  he 
said.  Many  new  editors  and  column¬ 
ists  have  been  added.  And  recently  the 
paper  went  to  a  six-column  editorial, 
nine-column  advertising  and  10-column 
classified  format.  The  web  increased  two 
inches,  giving  each  page  an  extra  inch. 

Bergenheim  was  brought  to  the 
Herald-American  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
by  Frank  Bennack,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  in  Boston  where  he 
had  been  30  years  in  positions  including 
city  editor  and  general  manager. 

Before  coming  to  Boston,  Bergenheim 
was  director  of  newspaper  operations  for 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers  in  California 
with  three  newspapers  under  him:  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee. 

“We  decided  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
make  changes.”  Bergenheim  said  Joe 
Belden  of  Dallas,  John  Becker  &  As¬ 
sociates.  Boston,  and  Media  Decisions 
Service  (MDS),  Cambridge,  were  hired 
to  do  readership  and  marketing  studies. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings  resulted  the 
new  Herald-American  design  and  con¬ 
tent. 

Assertive,  not  sensational 

“Out  of  that  came  the  reason  the 
newspaper  is  more  bold.  We  don't  be¬ 
lieve  it's  sensational,  but  we  believe  it 
reaches  out  more  and  is  more  assertive." 
he  said. 

Richard  Yeend  was  hired  about  a  year 
ago  to  do  the  Herald-American' s  graphic 
arts  design.  After  he  finished  the  design 
Bergenheim  offered  the  former  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
art  director  for  Ogilvy  &  Mather  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Sunday  London  Times  car¬ 
toonist  a  fulltime  position  as  executive 
art  director  to  continue  the  design  effort. 

Yeend  works  with  the  editors  and  con¬ 


sults  on  the  daily  makeup  of  the  paper 
and  selection  of  the  increasing  number  of 
photos  used. 

“It  was  a  real  tacky  newspaper  just 
from  a  visual  point  of  view,”  Yeend  said 
of  the  old  Herald-American  to  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  terms  the  makeover  a 
“fantastic  improvement,”  and  is  quick 
to  point  out  the  increased  size  of  the 
masthead — “it's  enormous — the 

biggest — and  really  stands  out. 

“Before,  ‘surgery',  the  paper  would 
run  10  inches  down  one  column  and  then 
up  to  the  next;  it  was  full  of  L-shaped 
‘dog  legs.'  We  got  rid  of  the  old 
typography — tricks  hung  over  from  the 
40's.  This  was  a  classic  Hearst  paper 
design-wise  and  it  had  to  be  squared-up 
and  cleaned  up,”  said  Yeend. 

‘Tidier’  look 

The  rectangular  blocks  Yeend  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  newspaper  design,  he 
said,  “make  the  paper  look  tidier.”  More 
elements  are  anchored  and  structured, 
giving  the  paper  a  “modular  look.”  New 
logos  appear  throughout. 

Bergenheim  is  pleased.  He  says, 
“That's  the  whole  purpose  of  the  paper: 
to  make  it  more  useful  to  the  reader.  It  is 
done  in  blocks  so  everything  is  easier  to 
read.  We  consider  this  paper  a  daily 
news  magazine.  We  don't  mean  that  in  a 
leisurely  sense  of  the  word.  But  we're 
giving  people  what  they  can't  get  else¬ 
where.” 

Sam  Bornstein,  executive  editor  who 
has  been  with  the  Herald-American 
“only  40  years,”  was  speaking  to  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  class  at  Simmons  College  the 
other  day  and  the  head  of  the  department 
told  him,  “1  hear  there  are  exciting 
things  going  on  at  the  Boston  Herald- 
American.”  Bornstein  says  that's  true, 
and  that  the  key  is  Bergenheim.  “He  and 
1  work  very  closely.  We  have  breakfast 
together  at  7:30  a.m.  in  his  office  five 
days  a  week  and  go  over  the  morning 
paper;  we're  the  paper's  most  severe 
critics.  We're  not  sitting  still  now.  If 
anything  we're  not  complacent;  we're 
planning  all  the  time.” 

Bornstein  calls  himself  “the  original 
Hearst  man.  I'm  the  only  one  left  of  the 
old  group.  1  was  hired  as  a  reporter  by 
editor  Jack  Malloy  when  1  got  out  of 
Boston  University."  He's  very  im¬ 
pressed,  he  says,  by  the  quality  of  per¬ 
sonnel  being  hired  lately  by  the  Herald- 
American.  “What's  important  is  that  the 
people  we’re  hiring  are  leaving  good  jobs 
to  come  here.  It’s  a  fast-moving  paper, 
very  progressive,  and  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities.  And  the  paper’s  making 
money.” 


Bornstein  and  Bergenheim,  in  conver¬ 
sation,  are  proud  of  who  they  call  their 
“two  bright  young  men  in  their  30's.'' 
They  are  managing  editor  Bill  Kennedy 
and  Sunday  editor  Harry  King.  Both 
came  about  eight  months  ago  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  each  was 
given  his  promotion  October  1 . 

King  was  first  a  feature  editor  when  he 
came,  then  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Sunday  paper  and  managing  editor 
for  features  of  the  daily. 

“I'm  in  the  process  of  restructuring 
the  Sunday  paper,  reemphasizing  the 
local  and  New  England  coverage.  I’m 
trying  to  make  it  much  more  people- 
oriented  and  give  the  readers  the  kind  of 
information  they  need  to  know  to  cope 
with  their  daily  lives.  I'm  making  the 
Sunday  paper  much  more  fun  to  read  and 
there  is  a  lighter  touch  to  some  features. 
We're  very  anxious  to  obtain  more  col¬ 
umnists,”  said  King. 

Mary  Nichols,  formerly  of  the  Village 
Voice,  starts  this  week  to  write  an  inves¬ 
tigative  column.  She  comes  in  “cold”  to 
the  city  to  begin  a  series  on  the  “Power 
Brokers  in  Boston.” 

A  new  sports  editor,  Dick  Sayer  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  arriving. 

Two  new  city  editors  were  appointed 
about  six  months  ago.  William  J.  Lewis, 
executive  city  editor,  was  formerly  with 
the  Boston  Globe.  Night  executive  city 
editor  Robert  Hoyt  had  been  doing  tv 
documentaries  and  was  a  city  editor  at  an 
Akron,  Ohio,  newspaper.  The  jobs  were 
brought  on  by  retirements. 

“Most  of  our  jobs  filled  recently  are 
new  positions.”  said  Bergenheim.  “We 
have  done  more  hiring  in  the  news  side 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  We  recruited  some  and  others 
sought  us  out.” 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Talk  to 


AUanta 

Reach  the  South. 

Atlanta  has  it  all.  It’s  the  financial,  distribution, 
communications  and  transportation  center  of  the  South.To 
this  add  climate,  cultural,  educational  facilities  and  skilled 
executives  and  workers.  Four  great  cities  dominate  their 
regions  and  proiecl  nationally  and  internationally:  New  York, 
(Chicago,  Angeles  and  Atlanta.  So  talk  to  the  South 


through  its  great  newspapers  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
stituiion.They  reach  the  people  you  need  to  talk  to.  Because 
Adanta  is  the  pace  setter  of  this  accelerated  region,  this  city 
supports  such  major  investments  as  the  world’s  tallest  hotel, 
Peachtree  Plaza  sitting  on  Peachtree  ridge  1,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  rising  70  stories.  It’s  one  of  five  luxury  hotels  to  open 
recendy  in  this  third  most  popular  convendon  city  in  the  U.S. 

Talk  to  the  South  through  Amazing  Atlanta  and  its 
newspapers.  For  complete  presentadon  on  Adanta  contact 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

@l)e  ;^Uanla  Saumal 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

H  AND  * 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 


Paper  changes 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


He  said  feminist  writer  Karen  Lindsay 
was  hired  from  the  underground  paper 
the  Phoenix  to  do  a  weekly  column; 
David  O'Brien  was  also  hired  from  the 
Phoenix  to  do  three  columns  a  week,  one 
on  the  media,  and  the  other  two  roving 
ones — political  or  otherwise.  Gwen 
Morgan  of  Fairchild  Publications  was 
hired  in  the  last  year  to  do  a  consumer 
column;  Warren  Brookes  to  do  an 
economic  taxpayer  column. 

James  Delay  started  a  general  column 
nine  months  ago.  Arvi  Nelson,  a  talk 
show  commentator,  was  hired  to  do  a 
weekly  column.  About  six  months  ago 
Dwight  Sargent,  former  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard,  was  hired 
as  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
the  op-ed  page.  Dan  Pink  was  hired  to  set 
up  an  educational  training  program  for 
apprentices. 

Own  Washington  man 

Wayne  Woodlief  started  a  year  ago  as 
the  Herald- American’s  own  Washington 
correspondent  in  addition  to  the  Hearst 
Washington  bureau.  “The  Globe’s 
Washington  desk  is  more  a  national 
bureau,  but  we  wanted  Woodlief  to 
cover  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
thoroughly — from  Ted  Kennedy,  Ed¬ 
ward  Brooke  to  Tip  O’Neill,  who  will  un- 
doubtably  be  our  next  Speaker,’’  said 
Sam  Bornstein. 

Not  only  has  the  Herald- American’s 
Sunday  magazine  been  redesigned,  the 
name  of  the  Sunday  Roto  has  been 
changed  from  Pictorial  Living  to 
Beacon.  Jeffrey  Precourt,  previously 
Boston  Magazine,  was  made  editor. 

The  weekly  television  book  was  rede¬ 
signed  several  months  ago.  A  weekly 
calendar  section  “Weekend”  on  Friday 
was  started.  A  Saturday  tabloid  section 
was  started  October  30  called  "Home 
Design,”  edited  by  Barbara  Greenberg, 
hired  from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News. 

On  the  $$  side 

The  business  side  of  the  Herald- 
American  has  also  been  spruced  up. 
Since  Bergenheim  came,  Dennis  Mulli¬ 
gan  started  as  general  manager,  arriving 
from  Hearst’ s  the  Albany  Times- Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News.  Advertising 
director  Conrad  Kloh  came  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  News.  Under  him 
is  classified  advertising  manager  Roslyn 
Hooke  from  London.  Also  new  since 
Bergenheim  are  national  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Robert  Lange  and  in  retail,  Bill 
Gallagher.  Circulation  director  John 
Raytis  came  four  months  ago  from  the 
Knight-Ridder  group  in  Florida.  The  new 
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production  manager  Jack  Hurst  was 
promoted  from  within.  The  new  promo¬ 
tion  director  Averil  Lashley  (a  woman) 
was  with  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  a  Boston 
department  store.  Pearson  &  McDonald 
was  hired  about  four  months  ago  as  the 
Herald-American’s  new  advertising 
agency. 

“It’s  more  than  we  ever  anticipated 
doing  in  such  a  short  time,”  Bergenheim 
says  of  all  the  changes  at  the  paper. 
“Normally  this  all  would  have  taken 
three  to  five  years  to  do,  but  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  that  it’s  working;  that’s 
the  main  thing.” 

Election  effort  praised 

He  praised  his  paper’s  election  effort. 
In  the  November  3  paper  appeared  an 
editorial  congratulating  Jimmy  Carter. 
The  front  page  headlined  “Jimmy  Carter 
Wins”  came  out  a  little  after  4  a.m.  and 
had  results  of  the  state  referendum  and 
Kennedy  vote.  “It  was  a  pretty  complete 
page  one,  including  all  legislative  races 
completed,”  said  Bergenheim.  An  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  by  Frank  Morse  was  also 
included  in  the  80,000  editions  noting  the 
Carter  win. 

“We  have  tripled  our  promotion  in  the 
last  four  months.  I  don’t  want  to  give  the 
figures.  But  we’re  getting  very  good  re¬ 
sults  from  the  money  spent.  We  have 
used  the  line  that  ‘Boston  has  a  new 
newspaper.’  We’re  describing  it  like  that 
because  it’s  so  new  in  design  and  con¬ 
cept.” 

Endorsed  Ford 

Bergenheim  said  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  leaves  any  changes  made  up  to  each 
individual  newspaper.  “There’s  no  in¬ 
put,”  he  said,  “from  the  corporation 
other  than  our  running  Bill  Hearst’ s  col¬ 
umn  every  Sunday  on  the  front  page. 
The  rest  is  left  up  to  the  paper.  We  don’t 
get  any  advice  or  counsel  from  them  on 
endorsements.”  The  Herald-American 
endorsed  President  Ford  and  Senator 
Kennedy  this  year. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  the  son  of 
John  Hearst,  was  employed  as  a  reporter 
at  the  Herald-American  when 
Bergenheim  came,  but  young  Hearst  left 
to  do  some  freelance  writing.  “He  didn’t 
get  any  special  treatment  and  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  any,”  said  Bergenheim.  He  should 
not  be  confused  with  his  cousin  William 
Hearst  II,  who  left  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  to  edit  a  Rolling  Stone  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  outdoors  that  is  forthcoming. 


Ghost  writer 

Norm  Evans,  the  former  Miami  Dol¬ 
phins  tackle  with  Seattle  Seahawks,  has 
a  possible  best  seller  in  “On  the  Line,” 
published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  But 
the  real  writer  of  the  athlete’s  story  with 
religious  theme  is  Miami  Herald  sports 
editor  Edwin  Pope. 


Boy  Scouts  Revise 
journalism  merit  book 

A  fresh  approach  to  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  is  revealed  in  the  newly-revised 
Journalism  merit  badge  announced  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Requirements  have  been  tightened, 
“with  less  rote  learning  and  more  solid 
thinking,”  according  to  BSA’s  Richard 
Dutcher,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  national 
merit  badge  program.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  editorial  side  of  the  profession. 

In  addition,  an  option  allows  Scouts  to 
meet  the  requirements  through  either  a 
radio  or  television  track  as  well  as  in  the 
area  of  print  media. 

While  the  badge  itself — one  of  1 17  sub¬ 
jects  offered  Scouts  in  the  merit  badge 
series — may  not  be  among  the  most 
popular,  almost  double  the  number  are 
being  earned  now  than  were  just  five 
years  ago.  According  to  Dutcher,  4,125 
Scouts  earned  the  Journalism  merit 
badge  during  1975  (the  last  period  for 
which  national  figures  are  available);  in 
1971  only  2,250  were  earned. 

By  way  of  comparison,  Scouting’s 
most  popular  merit  badge  (a  required 
one,  however)  is  First  Aid,  with  158,560 
earned  last  year. 

Dr.  Ray  E.  Hiebert,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland’s  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  is  the  author  of  a  new  and  up¬ 
dated  pamphlet  due  for  release  this 
month  to  support  study  of  the  new 
requirements.  In  preparing  the  pamphlet 
and  developing  the  new  material,  BSA 
officials  also  consulted  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  radio  and  television  news 
directors.  The  Newspaper  Fund,  and 
various  individual  working  newsmen  and 
women.  Personnel  at  the  Home  News 
and  WCTC  in  nearby  New  Brunswick 
helped  with  final  editing. 

The  newspaper  options  require  Scouts 
to  read  and  analyze  two  different  news¬ 
papers  and  two  newsmagazines,  study¬ 
ing  stories  on  the  same  events;  to  tour  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  office  and  its 
production  facilities;  talk  with  a  business 
executive  about  relationships  between 
editorial  and  business  departments  and 
what  makes  a  publication  “good”;  and 
to  cover  a  news  event,  writing  hard 
copy,  a  sidebar,  and  an  editorial  or  criti¬ 
cal  review.  A  Scout  also  can  work  on 
layout,  edit  copy,  proofread,  and  explain 
the  printing  process  used. 

He  is  also  required  to  examine  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  profession. 

In  explaining  the  increased  emphasis 
on  radio  and  television  journalism, 
Dutcher  observed  that  “we  were  for¬ 
merly  too  print  and  production  oriented. 
In  addition  to  modernizing  requirements 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in 
newspaper  journalism  we  felt  it  was  time 
to  recognize  the  role  of  the  other  media.” 
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Women’s  Wear  Daily,  plus  its  sister  publication  W.  which  is 
published  every  two  weeks,  offers  your  newspaper  an 
expertise  in  quality  fashion  and  life-style  news,  features, 
candid  photos  and  sketches  that  no  other  service  can 
duplicate.  Frankly,  no  other  news  service  devotes  five  days  a 
week,  28  news  bureaus  around  the  world  and  a  top  staff  of 
reporters,  editors,  photographers  and  artists  exclusively  to 

•  The  one-a-week  mail  package,  a  high-interest-level, 
people-oriented  news  and  feature  package,  contains  six 
8  X  10  black  and  white  glossy  photos  with  captions 

and  copy. 

•  The  W  color  transparency  package,  mailed  every 
two  weeks. 

•  The  weekly  “Eye”  (incorporating  “They  Told  W” ) 
column,  a  specially  edited  report  on  what  people  are  doing 
and  what  they're  saying  to  — and  about  — one  another. 


spotting  trends  before  they’re  trends. 

Attract  the  reader  who  wants  the  latest  in  fashion,  people, 
beauty,  places  and  entertainment  news  —  the  same  reader 
that  appeals  to  retail  advertising  dollars.  Choose  from  a 
variety  of  WWD  Plus  W  services  that  have  been  specially 
tailored  to  meet  your  newspaper’s  needs  and  budget: 

•  “From  Where  I  Sit,”  Samuel  Feinberg’s  thrice-weekly 
column,  investigates  what  makes  people  tick  in  both  their 
professional  and  private  lives.  Mailed  weekly. 

•  “Money  Matters,”  a  weekly  financial  analysis  by  Sidney 
Rutberg,  offers  information  every  investor  or  businessman 
would  like  to  know  but  never  gets  around  to  checking  out. 

•  Reprint  rights  for  the  entire  contents  of  WWD  and  W. 


Let’s  make  trend-setting  news  together. 

Call  Fairchild  Syndication  at  (212)  741-4315  (collect)  and  ask  for  Katherine  Mountain. 

Fairchild  Syndication — a  division  of 

CAPITAL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


THE  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  PLUS  W 
NEWS  &  PHOTO  SERVICE 


hotter  news  with  33%  fewer  dollars 


A  fast-breaking  story  used  to  take  a  good  hour  getting  from  a 
bureau  office  to  the  composing  room  of  the  Watertown  DaiIvTimes. 

“There’s  been  a  vast  improvement,”  reports  John  B.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Managing  Editor  of  the  upstate  NY  newspaper.  “Now,  less  than 
20  minutes  after  the  last  word’s  been  typed  by  a  bureau 
correspondent,  we  can  be  in  print.  What’s  more,  we’re  getting  copy 
with  90%  fewer  errors.” 

The  solution  to  this  age-old  newspaper  problem  is 
Dataspeed  40'terminals  in  each  of  theTimes’  eight  bureau  offices. 
Correspondents  use  them  to  write  their  stories,  correct  typos, 
edit.  The  units  then  transmit  each  story  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  new  system  eliminates  further  re-keying  and  proof-reading, 
with  greatly  reduced  transmission  costs.  “It  cut  our  costs  33%,” 
says  Johnson.  “The  Dataspeed  40  unit  is  very,  very  cost  efficient.” 

Bell  System  specialists  have  the  skills  and  equipment  to  solve 
a  variety  of  problems  for  newspapers  like  yours.  From  the  design 
and  installation  of  a  communications  system  to  its  maintenance  and 
repair,  we  take  total  responsibility. 

Ask  your  local  Bell  Account 
Representative  for  the  details.  Then 
watch  us  really  scramble  for  you. 


(S)  Bell  System 


( 


Newhouse  makes  new  bid  Hearst  printer 

,  .  ,,  produces  color 

for  two  New  Haven  papers  Qo^fijc  sections 


Lionel  S.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
Register  Publishing  Co.,  revealed 
(November  1)  that  S.  I.  Newhouse  has 
renewed  his  offer  to  buy  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  the  Journal- 
Courier. 

The  offer  by  New  house  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  in  Superior  Court  in  New  Haven,  on 
the  last  day  of  a  trial  in  w  hich  Jackson  is 
a  defendant. 

It  was  also  disclosed  in  testimony  by 
Jackson  that  the  fate  of  the  Hartford 
Times  was  sealed  on  July  22. 

Jackson's  lawyer,  Curtis  K. 
Thompson,  introduced  a  letter  from 
George  J.  Cooper,  a  newspaper  broker 
representing  Newhouse,  in  which  the 
offer  for  the  two  New  Haven  newspapers 
was  made  on  October  21,  the  day  after 
the  Hartford  Times  was  closed. 

Cooper  wrote  that  the  renewed  offer 
“would  be  much  higher"  than  the  S32 
million  that  Newhouse  offered  for  the 
papers  on  January  9,  1973.  In  addition. 
Newhouse  agreed  "to  match  or  exceed 
any  other  bona  fide  offer,"  Cooper 
wrote.  The  offer  also  included  a  promise 
to  retain  all  active  personnel  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  Publishing  Co.,  including  Jackson 
as  publisher. 

The  1973  offer  of  S32  million  was  re¬ 
jected  by  trustees  of  the  John  Day 
Jackson  Trust,  which  owns  the  Register 
Publishing  Co. 

Some  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  claim 
that  the  rejection  was  a  breach  of 
fiduciary  responsibility  by  two  of  the 
then  trustees.  Lionel  S.  Jackson  and 
Henry  J.  Conland. 

The  third  trustee,  the  late  Richard  S. 
Jackson,  a  brother  of  Lionel  Jackson, 
was  for  accepting  Newhouse's  1973  of¬ 
fer. 

His  heirs,  plus  two  of  his  three  sisters 
and  a  brother,  are  the  beneficiaries  who 
were  plaintiffs  in  the  trial  ended  Monday. 

Atty.  Thompson,  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  trustees,  said  he  introduced 
Cooper's  letter  as  evidence  that  Lionel 
Jackson  and  Conland  did  not  breach 
their  fiduciary  duties  by  rejecting  the  S32 
million  offer  because  they  thought  the 
company  was  worth  more. 

The  beneficiaries'  suit  also  charged  the 
trustees  failed  to  exercise  proper  care 
when  they  approved  purchase  of  the 
Hartford  Times  on  October  10,  1973,  for 
more  than  S7  million  from  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Gannett  is  a  defendant  in  the  suit, 
which  asks  S15  million  damages.  The 
plaintiffs  allege  Gannett  padded  the 
Times’  circulation  and  advertising  fig¬ 
ures  to  induce  the  trustees  to  approve  the 
purchase. 

In  a  separate  federal  court  action.  Reg¬ 


ister  Publishing  has  accused  Gannett  of 
fraud  concerning  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  figures. 

The  alleged  fraud  caused  advertisers 
to  leave  the  Times,  the  suit  claimed.  The 
Register  is  asking  that  Gannett  be  forced 
to  take  back  the  Times  and  pay  S8  million 
damages  in  the  federal  suit. 

The  case  was  heard  before  the  Times 
folded,  and  a  decision  is  pending. 

Other  evidence  introduced  Monday  in 
Superior  Court  showed  that  in  the  three 
years  that  Register  Publishing  Co.  owned 
the  Times,  it  spent  56,490.000  in  cash  on 
the  newspaper. 

That  amount  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  services  given  the  Times,  such  as  per¬ 
sonnel  assistance. 

Nor  does  it  include  interest  owed  on  57 
million  the  Register  Publishing  Co.  bor¬ 
rowed  to  buy  the  Times.  Those  figures 
will  be  available  later  this  month. 

Lionel  Jackson  testified  that  directors 
of  Register  Publishing  Co.  voted  July  22 
not  to  give  the  Hartford  Times  anymore 
money  after  September  15,  a  move  that 
would  have  closed  the  159-year-old 
newspaper  on  that  date. 

The  September  15  date  was  apparently 
ignored  because,  Jackson  said,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going  on  with  two  prospective 
buyers  of  the  Times. 

He  identified  them  as  The  Hartford 
Courant  and  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  The 
Courant  dropped  out.  and  later  when 
Booth  Newspapers  found  out  only  the 
Times  was  for  sale,  they  dropped  out 
too. 

Booth  wanted  the  New  Haven  papers, 
too.  Jackson  said. 

He  said  the  Register  Publishing  Co. 
voted  to  transfer  5450,(K)0  in  cash  to  the 
Times  on  October  20,  the  day  it  ceased 
publishing,  so  350  employes  could  be 
given  severance  pay  and  so  some  out¬ 
standing  bills  could  be  paid. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  O'Sullivan  Monday 
approved  a  schedule  for  filing  written 
briefs.  Plaintiffs  will  file  Dec.  16;  defen¬ 
dants  Jan.  23  and  plaintiffs  will  file  reply 
briefs  on  Feb.  7. 

Judge  O'Sullivan  set  Feb.  14  for  hear¬ 
ing  final  oral  arguments  by  counsel,  after 
which  he  will  decide  the  case. 


Gallagher  elected 
to  Gannett  board 

Wes  Gallagher,  65,  who  retired  in  Oc¬ 
tober  as  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Paul  Mil¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gannett,  is 
chairman  of  the  AP. 


The  West’s  largest  producer  of  color 
comics  is  now  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  and  its  wholly-owned  com¬ 
mercial  printing  arm.  Cal  Graphics. 

The  Herald-Examiner  prints  more 
than  44  million  pages  of  color  comics, 
and  over  10  million  contract  newspaper 
pages,  every  week  at  its  operations  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  and  20  freeway 
miles  to  the  south  at  Cal  Graphics’ 
Orange  County  plant  in  Buena  Park. 

Cal  Graphics  currently  wholesales 
color  comics  through  four  brokers  to  81 
newspapers  throughout  the  1 1  western 
states.  Texas,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Its 
weekly  output  combines  an  ever- 
changing  multiplicity  of  ads  with  more 
than  140  different  features  from  over  15 
syndicates.  The  result  is  1800  or  so  dis¬ 
tinct  combinations  which  make  up  a 
grand  total  of  some  2800  plates  every 
week. 

Each  week’s  operations  require  meet¬ 
ing  different  release  dates  for  makeup, 
molding,  printing  and  shipping  of  the 
next  four  weeks’  work. 

Every  five-week  production  cycle 
starts  with  receipt  of  advertising  inser¬ 
tion  orders  from  reps  for  each  of  the  81 
different  newspapers  involved.  These 
trigger  makeup  of  an  ad  control  sheet  and 
page-by-page  layout  of  each  newspaper’s 
four,  six,  eight  or  ten-page  color  comics 
section. 

Material  now  goes  to  engraving  for 
pattern  plate  assemblies  and  mat  mold¬ 
ing.  Casting,  routing,  printing  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  finished  product  follow. 

Cal  Graphics  is  a  seven-day-a-week, 
round-the-clock  operation.  Its  64  rotary 
letterpresses  and  40  half-units  feed  12 
folders,  consisting  of  18  separate  de¬ 
liveries. 

The  Herald-Examiner  management 
team  for  Cal  Graphics  includes  Art  Bal- 
loso,  plant  manager  of  the  Buena  Park 
facility;  Bob  Guy,  responsible  for  copy 
preparation  and  pattern  plate  assembly; 
and  Ray  Willis,  who  oversees  presswork 
and  mailroom  operations  at  the  Los 
Angeles  plant. 

• 

Katie  Nichols  loses 

More  than  one  million  Floridians — 
1,195,728 — voted  for  Katie  Nichols  to  be 
a  member  of  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission  but  the  Republican  incum¬ 
bent,  Paula  Hawkins,  received  about 
80,000  more  votes  and  Gardner  Cowles’ 
daughter  failed  in  her  first  bid  for  politi¬ 
cal  office.  The  news  media  described  her 
i  as  "heiress  to  the  Cowles  publishing  em¬ 
pire.’’  Nichols  and  her  family  moved 
i  from  Des  Moines  to  Tallahassee  several 
years  ago. 
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The  problem  solver ...  a  newspaper  system 
for  the  medium  and  big  editions . . . 

K&B  JUMBO  SERIES 

In  an  industry  often  beset  by  production  problems, 

Koenig  &  Bauer  offers  some  interesting  solutions. 

Is  your  press-room  problem  one  of  space?  The 
Jumbo  system  is  so  designed  that  a  33%  savings  can 
be  realized  in  most  installations.  It  is  lower,  shorter  and 
more  compact  than  any  other  newspaper  press  of  the 
same  production  capacity. 

Is  your  problem  one  of  overhead  cost?  The  Jumbo 
can  increase  your  production  up  to  50%,  reducing  the 


number  of  presses  needed  to  produce  large  circulations. 
Coupled  with  added  page  capacity  this  can  lessen  oper¬ 
ating  cost  in  the  areas  of  manning,  maintenance  and 
waste. 

Is  your  problem  operating  modes?  Jumbo  is  versa¬ 
tile.  It  offers  you  the  capacity  to  produce  straight,  collect 
and  double  collect  runs.  The  capacity  to  produce  up  to 
1 92  pages  and  up  to  1 2  sections.  Investigate  the  Jumbo 
Series  . . .  it's  the  problem  solver  your  pressroom  needs. 


I  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  Koebau  Jumbo  Presses 

I  NAME  _ 

I  TITLE _ 


COMPANY- 
STREET  _ 


.PHONE. 


CITY. 


.STATE 


.ZIP- 


^  EP176  I 

MODERN  TECHNOLOGY  PLUS  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  OF  EXPERIENCE 
BRING  YOU  THE  WORLDS  RNEST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES. 


Write  today  for  more  details  on  K&B  presses. 

An  acquisition  of  a  K&B  press  helps  support  a  graphic  arts  student.  Inquire  about  our  scholarship  assistance  program. 

KOEN IG  BAUERr-U3M.  INO. 

An  affiliate  of  Media  General  301  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  23219  Phone  (804)  649-7681 

Service  personnel  located  in  strategic  US  areas. 

IN  CANADA:  K&B  CANADA.  LTD.,  168  BROOKBANKS  DRIVE,  DON  MILLS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  M3A  2T5  (416)  445-7412 


Weekly  editor 

Good  Neighbor  Awards 

For  as  long  as  this  country  has  existed, 
being  a  “good  guy,”  a  “good  samari-  1 
tan,”  a  “good  neighbor”  was  the  nor-  i 
mal,  generally  accepted  way  of  life.  < 

Then  something  happened  and  lines 
like  “Good  guys  finish  last”  and  “nice  i 
guys  don’t  win  ball  games  .  .  .“became  1 
the  popular  cry.  Somewhere,  somehow,  ; 
we  lost  some  of  the  spirit,  the  closeness 
of  friend  helping  friend,  of  neighbors  i 
working  with  each  other,  of  community  ! 
participation,  of  the  neighborhood  mean¬ 
ing  something  special.  1 

Maybe  we  lost  our  Good  Neighbor 
spirit  in  the  mud  of  Korea  or  the  jungles 
of  Viet  Nam.  Maybe  we  all  became  a  i 
little  blase  after  events  like  a  man  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  moon  and  Viking  landing  on 
Mars. 

We  at  Sun  Newspapers  feel  we  lost 
something  very  important.  And  our 
Good  Neighbors  Awards  are  a  small  ef¬ 
fort  to  restore  this  feeling. 

Our  giving  Good  Neighbors  awards  is 
not  one  of  those  things  which  causes 
great  excitement.  Perhaps  it's  because 
it's  old  fashioned  and  maybe  a  little 
corny  in  1976  to  honor  a  lady  who  has 
done  a  thousand  little  things — but  no 
really  earth  shattering  thing.  Who  gives 
headlines  to  a  lady  who  serves  her 
P.T.A.  in  this  day  of  world  wide  events. 

Sun  Newspapers  are  community 
newspapers  and  we  believe  in  the  com¬ 
munity  spirit. 

We  have  been  restoring  journalism  to 
people  in  the  communities  where  they 
live,  borrowing  the  people-to-people  re¬ 
lationship  from  the  past,  but  preserving  it 
with  the  most  modem  technology  and 
relevant  content  possible. 

The  massive  mass  media  serve  a  mag¬ 
nificent  function  in  its  sweep  across  the 
nation  and  the  world — and  into  outer 
space — scanning  the  Big  Picture. 

But  in  the  process,  it  has  desensitized 
the  news,  neglecting  the  little  things  that 
are  still  so  important  to  us. 

Through  the  marvels  of  modem  com¬ 
munication,  Americans  have  become  so 
knowledgeable,  so  technologically 
oriented,  so  overwhelmed  with  profound 
concepts  that  even  very  real  issues  such 
as  marijuana  and  the  Pill  seem  common¬ 
place.  We  accept  death  and  violence 
routinely;  we  take  for  granted,  after  a 
brief  awe-stmck  interlude — that  a  man 
can  walk  on  the  moon. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  we  need  to  return 
to  basic  unsophisticated  facts  of  living. 


(This  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  by 
David  Skylar,  president  of  ComCorp, 
publishers  of  Sun  Newspapers,  at  their 
Good  Neighbor  Awards  Dinner  which 
President  Ford  attended.) 


By  David  Skylar 


As  never  before  in  our  nation’s  history, 
there  is  a  desperate  need  to  treat  people 
as  people,  not  as  statistics  or  labeled 
categories. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  person  gets  his 
name  in  the  newspaper  three  times  in  his 
life — when  he  is  born,  when  he  marries 
and  when  he  dies.  For  the  average  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  necessarily  newsworthy, 
even  these  three  press  clippings  are  not 
assured  today. 

Our  ambitious  aim,  with  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  to  multiply  these  three 
news  items  many  times  for  every  reader! 
We  want  the  community  to  know  about 
individual's  promotions,  wedding  an¬ 
niversaries,  college  careers,  activities 
and  opinions  on  community  affairs.  We 
want  every  reader  to  know  we  care  and 
their  neighbors  care. 

That  may  sound  old-fashioned,  but  if  it 
is,  we’re  convinced  that  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  journalism  has  emerged  from 
old-fashioned  “people  coverage.”  Not 
the  quaint  country-weekly  style,  but  a 
vital  and  relevant  reflection  of  the 
character  and  dimensions  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  community. 

Our  concept  is  simple.  Unfortunately, 
simple  things  are  often  not  easy. 

It’s  hard  to  dig  back  beyond  today’s 
journalism — so  highly  scientific,  com¬ 
puterized,  analyzed,  categorized  and  too 
often  desensitized — to  retrieve  the 
nugget  that  is  the  foundation  of  our  pol¬ 
icy  of  public  service. 

In  a  way,  we  are  traveling  back  from 


Metropolis  to  smalltown  journalism. 
Today  the  community  press  stands  alone 
as  the  only  communications  medium 
whose  sole  interest  is  constructive  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  neighborhoods. 

Sun  Newspapers  area  of  public  service 
is  to  pay  attention  to  people’s  real  needs, 
real  interests  and  real  attitudes;  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  information  relevant  to 
their  daily  lives  to  preserve  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  individual  in  his  own  right. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  make  these 
Good  Neighbor  awards. 


Weekly  newspapers 
aquired  by  Aydelotte 

Six  California  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  South  Bay  area  have  been  sold 
through  the  Probate  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  County  to  Charles  Aydelotte,  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  court  approved  the  sale  on  Oc¬ 
tober  19.  Possession  by  the  buyer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  October  29. 

The  weekly  newspapers,  all  sold  from 
the  estate  of  David  Dessau,  include  the 
Redondo  Beach  Record,  Hermosa  Beach 
Review,  Manhattan  Beach  News,  El 
Segundo  Herald,  Florence  Messenger, 
and  the  South  End  Bee.  Mel  Hodell  of 
Montclair,  Ca.,  was  the  broker. 

Since  the  death  of  Dessau,  in  1973,  the 
newspapers  have  been  published  by  his 
widow,  Maxine  Dessau. 

Aydelotte  is  employed  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  serving 
in  a  managerial  position.  Prior  to  this,  he 
was  the  publisher  of  the  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  for  nine  years. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS — David  Skylar,  president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
ComCorp  Newspapers,  publisher  of  weekly  Sun  newspapers  in  Cleveland,  pre¬ 
sented  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  with  a  Good  Neighbor  Award  on  November  2. 
President  Ford  took  time  out  from  his  campaign  to  accept  the  award  and  to  praise 
the  46  other  Good  Neighbors  who  were  being  honored  for  special  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness.  The  awards  were  established  by  ComCorp  to  recognize  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  average  people,  and  to  encourage  community  spirit.  Ford  was  cited  for 
finding  the  time  to  call  93-year-old  Joe  Collins  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  when  he 

was  in  the  hospital. 
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No  one’s  moved  Bethlehem 


to  Pittsbur3h  in  over  a  month 


As  Manager  of  the  News  Media 
Division  for  America's  second-largest 
steelmaker,  Marshall  bristles  a  bit 
whenever  we're  mentioned  in  print  or 
on  the  air  as  “Bethlehem  Steel  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa!'  It  doesn't  happen 
often,  but  when  it  does,  it  smarts: 
Pittsburgh's  the  home  of  No  1 

Right  state,  wrong  city.  Yes,  our 
corporate  headquarters  is  in 
Pennsylvania— but  in  Bethlehem,  a 
city  of  some  72,000  that’s  286  miles 


due  east  of  Pittsburgh.  Bethlehem  is 
also  “home”  for  our  fourth-largest 
steel  plant  (we  operate  eleven,  in  all). 

Good-paying  jobs  for  113,000.  Most 
people  know  Bethlehem’s  No.  2  in 
American  steelmaking.  But  did  you 
know  we’re  also  big  in  shipbuilding? 
And  in  mining?  It  all  adds  up  to  good 
jobs  for  about  113,000  men  and 
women.  Last  year,  it  cost  us  $2.1  billion 
to  pay  wages  and  salaries  and  to 
provide  benefits  for  employees.  We 
paid  $2.2  billion  in  materials  and 
services  and  $120  million  in  dividends 
to  stockholders.  And  we  provided 


$216  million  for  taxes.  (Not  bad, 
considering  that  1975  was  far  from 
a  vintage  year  for  steel.) 

How  can  we  help  you?  We  have 
a  competent  staff  of  news  people.  And 
lots  of  data  and  statistics  to  help 
you  make  your  stories  (steel,  coal, 
or  ship)  factual  and  interesting.  For 
more  information,  call  215-694-3711 
—or  write:  News  Media  Division, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


Bethlehem 

We  want  to  know  you  better 


ItTMttHtM 


WOMAN  REPORTER  WINS— Marilyn 
W.  Thompson,  23,  reporter  for  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  was  named 
the  1976  winner  of  the  Gonzales 
Award,  named  in  memory  of  Ambrose 
E.  Gonzales,  co-founder  of  the  State.  A 
member  of  the  newspaper's  staff  for 
2V2  years,  she  is  the  youngest  winner 
of  the  award. 


Jack  Reynolds,  West  Coast  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Parade  Publications.  Inc., — 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the  firm. 
Reynolds  joined  Parade's  Detroit  office 
as  a  sales  representative  in  1956,  later 
moved  to  the  Chicago  office  and  in  1973, 
was  named  Chicago  sales  manager.  The 
following  year,  he  headed  Parade’s  new 
Los  Angeles  office. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Blakeslee — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  office  of 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York, 
publishers  representatives. 


DAN'S  COLUMN 

Bridgehampton,  N.Y.,  11932 

Dear  Editors  and  Publishers: 

DAN'S  COLUMN  is  a  newspaper 
column  1  write.  I've  been  doing  it  for  a 
number  of  years  now  and  people  tell  me  it 
is  humor  and  have  compared  me 
unfavorably  to  Mark  Twain.  Until  recent¬ 
ly.  I've  published  this  column  only  in  my 
own  weekly  newspaper.  (I'm  a  publisher 
too.)  But  within  the  last  year,  other 
publishers  have  asked  if  they  could  use 
DAN'S  COLUMN.  At  the  moment  I'm 
carried  in  ten  newspapers. 

The  reason  for  this  attention  may  be 
that  the  columns  are  good.  I  don't  know.  I 
write  the  damn  things  after  all.  But  my 
columns  have  been  read  aloud  on  the 
Johnny  Carson  Show  (by  Orsen  Bean), 
and  stories  ABOUT  my  columns  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Associated  Press.  MORE  and  Publisher's 
Auxiliary  (where  I  was  featured  on  the 
front  page.)  Last  year,  TIME  magazine  did 
a  feature  about  me  and  my  work.  I  was  in 
the  "Press"  section,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  a  feature  on  Indira  Ghandi.  They  had 
my  picture  and  one  of  my  cartoons.  They 
had  Indira's  picture  and  NONE  of  HER 
cartoons. 

All  humor  columns  come  with  cartoons. 

I  write  and  draw  about  Presidents  and 
Kings,  dictators  and  cows.  Also  ducks, 
potatoes,  fish  and  women  pining  away  for 
the  men  they  love.  Perhaps  your  readers 
would  like  this. 

You  can  try  DAN'S  COLUMN  on  a  trial 
basis  free  for  three  weeks.  I'll  send  you 
three  columns  a  week  (circa  800  words 
each.)  If  you'd  like  to  continue  after  that, 
the  cost  is  just  $5  per  column.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you  I  am  sincerely, 

Dan  Rattiner 
phone  516  537-0500 


Tim  Mulligan — to  managing  editor  of 
Family  Weekly  Magazine  from  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  “Better  Way”  section  and  a 
senior  editor  for  five  years.  He  was 
senior  editor  of  Holiday  Magazine  and 
copy  editor  of  This  Week  magazine  at 
one  time. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Pike,  former  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to  the  Wil- 

limantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle  as 

editor,  succeeding  Lance  P.  Johnson, 
who  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 

*  *  ♦ 

Christopher  Larsen,  president- 
publisher,  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News — to  three-year  term,  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  Kingswood-Oxford  School,  West 
Hartford. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Bloomquist,  former  city 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to 
editorial  staff.  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald.  David  Driver,  former  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  Times, — to  State  of 
Connecticut  Commerce  Department  in  a 
public  relations  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Eggers,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  News-Post  Newspapers  of 
Laguna  Hills,  California — promoted  to 
executive  editor. 

Dorothy  Korber,  reporter — named 
city  editor  of  the  five-edition  south  Or- 
gane  County  newspaper. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Fiallo — to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger,  from  assistant  metro  news 
editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Fiallo  will 
supervise  a  major  redesign  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger's  appearance  and  use  of 
graphics. 
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Newspeople 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  media 
covering  the  1976  World  Series  the  lead¬ 
ing  memories  will  be  typing  with  frosted 
fingers  after  midnight  and  a  losing  man¬ 
ager  who  hid  in  the  trainer’s  room.  For 
Red  Smith,  the  New  York  Times  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  columnist,  however, 
there'll  be  a  warming  note  of  having  been 
honored  four  times  in  the  week  following 
the  Cincinnati  sweep  of  the  Yankees. 

Smith,  a  baseball  writer  since  the  early 
30’s  with  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  was 
honored  by  the  Silurians,  the  New  York 
newspaper  veterans  organization,  on  a 
Monday  evening.  On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  he  was  inducted  into  Madison 
Square  Garden’s  Hall  of  Fame,  alongside 
many  of  the  prominent  figures  about 
whom  he  has  written. 

Next  afternoon.  Sport  Magazine  gave 
Johnny  Bench,  Cincinnati  catcher,  the 
car  that  went  with  the  distinction  of  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  the  Series.  A  special 
award  went  to  Smith  for  his  long  years  of 
“gracing  the  sports  scene”  (He  was  also 
an  early  contributor  to  the  magazine 
when  it  started  shortly  after  World  War 
11),  and  in  the  mail  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  was  a  1976  winner  of  the  J. 
G.  Taylor  Spink  Award  for  meritorious 
contributions  to  baseball  writing.  The 
last  also  carries  induction  into  baseball’s 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  It 
was  named  after  the  late  publisher  of 
Sporting  News. 

The  Sport  Magazine  award  was  the 
most  interesting.  Dick  Schaap,  editor  of 
Sport,  decided  to  honor  Smith  with  a 
portable  typewriter  (he’s  had  several 
dozen  in  his  almost  half-century  in  the 
business.)  He  got  together  with  George 
Lois,  head  of  the  agency  which  handles 
the  Olivetti  account,  and  Lois  said  “I 
have  just  the  man  to  make  the 


Scott  B.  Smith,  former  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star — new  na¬ 
tional  editor  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  where  he  started  his  career  as  a 
reporter  and  later  was  editor. 

*  ^  * 
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Keith  Green,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Mexican  and  publisher  of  the  Taos 
News — named  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Mexican,  succeeding  John  Bott, 
editor,  who  resigned  to  pursue  other 
interests  in  the  field  of  journalism,  but 
continuing  as  a  consultant  with  the  New 
Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Bell,  Jr.,  Nashville  Banner 
church  news  editor  and  columnist  of 
“Churches  Are  News” — recognized  for 
his  contributions  to  religion  in  the  past  25 
years  at  a  dinner  attended  by  more  than 
150  religious  leaders  representing  all 
faiths.  A  model  train  buff.  Bell  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  locomotive  engineer’s  watch. 
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Richard  H.  Edlund — joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  manager  of  corporate  and 
industrial  advertising,  replacing  Andrew 
Spinelli,  who  left  the  Times.  Edlund 
joined  the  Times  from  U.S.  Suburban 
Press  and  was  a  former  corporate  and 
financial  advertising  manager  for  For¬ 
tune  Magazine. 


in  the  news 


King  Features 
Congratulates 

SAM  SHULSKY 


William  H.  Strayer,  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News — named  circulation  sales 
manager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal 
Times. 


Jim  Nolan,  reporter  for  Miami 
Herald — to  Charlotte  Observ  er  as  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  responsible  for  gov¬ 
ernment  and  political  coverage.  Reg 
Davis,  reporter  and  acting  night  city 
editor  of  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times — to 
copy  editor  for  the  Observer. 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr. — named  pres¬ 
ident  of  South  Bend  Tribune  Corp.  Other 
officers  are  John  J.  McCann,  Phillip  H. 
Ault  and  Jack  E.  Michael.  Schurz  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 


presentation — Alger  Hiss,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine.” 

So  Hiss,  whose  typewriter  (a  long- 
departed  Woodstock)  figured  largely  in 
his  being  convicted  of  giving  away  State 
Department  secrets,  in  the  Whitaker 
Chambers  case,  made  the  presentation 
and  said  he  was  honored  in  “throwing 
out  the  first  typewriter  of  the  season.” 

And  still  in  the  department  of  remark¬ 
able  co-incidences.  Hiss  turned  out  to  be 
a  Red  Smith  fan  from  the  days  he  read 
him  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Admittedly,  during  his  forty  months  in 
the  Federal  penitentiary.  Hiss  didn’t  turn 
to  Smith  first  when  he  got  his  daily  copy 
of  the  newspaper.  He  was  an  avid  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  political  pundit  and  adviser 
to  presidents,  Walter  Lippmann.  After 
Hiss  finished  reading  Walter  Lippmann, 
though,  he’d  flip  to  Walter  W.  (Red) 
Smith. — By  Harold  Rosenthal 


Charles  J.  Francey — promoted  to 
press  superintendent,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Don  Davis,  Cambridge  Jeffersonian, 
new  president  of  Ohio  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association. 


First  recipient 
of  the 

NEW  YORK 

FINANCIAL  WRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
award  for 

“significant,  long-run 
contributions 
to  the  advancement  of 
financial  journalism.” 


Johnny  Maupin — named  news  art  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Loui.s\'ille  Times.  He  replaces  Maurice 
Tillman,  who  moves  to  art  director  in 
the  Sunday  department. 


Elmer  E.  White — retired  manager  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association,  joined 
Panax  Corporation,  East  Lansing,  as  a 
consultant. 


Gunnar  Rovick,  ad  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  given  the  Greater  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Distinguished 
Award. 


Donald  B.  Towles — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
effective  December  1 .  He  has  been  circu¬ 
lation  director. 


Gregory  Clow — becomes  circulation 
manager  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun 
from  assistant  manager. 


Tom  McDermott — appointed  circula¬ 
tion  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  has  been  circulation  director 
of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  for  5 
years. 


Six  times  a  week,  Sam  Shulsky’s 
INVESTORS’  GUIDE  provides 
clear,  concise,  invaluable  and 
human  advice  for  the  sophisticat¬ 
ed  and  novice  reader  alike. 


JoLANDE  K.  Gumz,  a  1975  graduate  ofH 
Ripon  (Wis.)  College,  working  on  the  H 
student  weekly — becomes  editor  of  the  H 
Millerton  (N.Y.)  News,  replacing  Ken  H 
Garfield,  who  left  to  report  for  the  Mor-  ^ 
ganton  (N.C.)  News-Herald.  Tom  May,  a  ' 
1976  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  who  joined  the  Millerton 
News  as  a  reporter,  was  promoted  to 
assistant  editor.  ^ 
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Confld»nfial  Handling 

MEDIA 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

21  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  682-5600 


The  Autokon 
process  reproduction 
system 


Use  it 

instead  of  your 
process  cameras 
because: 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output — one  that  can  be  cost  and  per¬ 
formance  justified,  even  if  you  have  all  the  process  cam¬ 
eras  you  need. 


You  can  install  it  where  it  does  the  most  good.  Almost 
anyone  can  produce  consistently  high  quality  halftones, 
line  work  (even  special  effects)  with  just  a  few  hours 
training.  And  since  the  Autokon  requires  no  darkroom  or 
plumbing,  you  can  install  it  wherever  reproductions  are 
needed — or  wherever  delays  are  caused  by  bottlenecks 
in  the  camera  department. 


You  can  cut  costs.  The  Autokon  sets-up  in  seconds  and 
delivers  repros  ready  for  paste-up  in  minutes.  It  outputs 
combination  linework  and  halftones  on  the  same  page 
(eliminating  separate  screening  operations  and  strip¬ 
ping);  produces  reverses  in  one  step  (instead  of  three); 
masks  white  backgrounds  from  artwork  (eliminating 
rubyliths  and  multi-step  camera  operations);  and  auto¬ 
matically  corrects  mid-tone  distortion  (enabling  the  use 
of  lower  cost  plates). 

You  can  improve  ad  service  and  lineage  billing.  The 
Autokon  cuts  artwork  preparation  time  and  easily  pro¬ 
duces  special  effects  that  may  have  been  too  time-con¬ 
suming  or  expensive  to  offer  before.  It  lets  you  shrink, 
stretch  or  slant  copy;  produce  reverses  and  effects — all 
by  setting  a  few  dials.  And  you  can  reproportion  artwork, 
reducing  ads  to  fit  your  column  width  while  maintaining 
full  lineage  billing. 

You  can  enhance  artwork  quality.  Individual  controls  let 
you  alter  highlights,  shadows,  mid-tones  and  the  con¬ 
trast  of  any  photo.  And  halftone  dots  can  be  manipulated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  virtually  any  production 
operation. 

Contact  ECRM  for  complete  details.  You’ll  find  you  can 
justify  an  Autokon  even  if  you  don't  need  another 
process  camera. 

The  Autokon  makes 
process  reproduction 
simpler  and  cheaper . . . 

(the  way  office  copiers 
simplified  and  economized 
paperwork  duplication) 


ECRM.  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760,  TELEX  92-3349 


Equipment 


By  Earl  Wilken 


Managing  editors  and  new  technology 


Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
began  their  43rd  annual  convention  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  with  a  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  on  the  new  technology. 

The  session  started  with  comments  on 
the  state  of  the  art  in  typesetting,  front- 
end  electronic  systems,  and  an  update  on 
pagination. 

Following  these  reviews  the  more  than 
200  attendees  went  into  three  mini¬ 
sessions  covering  bureau  systems,  com¬ 
puterized  libraries,  and  the  procedures 
for  writing  electronic  system  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Donald  Teschner  of  the  ANPA/Rl  re¬ 
viewed  the  developments  in  first  genera¬ 
tion  laser  plate  making  systems.  He  said 
future  units  would  not  be  as  expensive  as 
those  currently  on  the  market,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  laser  writing  techniques  will 
improve  in  the  future. 

Four  to  five  years  from  now,  Teschner 
predicted  bubble  memory.  Charge  Cou¬ 
pling  Devices  (CCDs)  along  with 
software  programs  should  be  part  of  the 
daily  scene. 

John  Seybold,  co-publisher  of  the 
Seyhold  Report,  reviewed  some  of  the 
front-end  systems  now  installed  in  news¬ 
paper  plants  and  said  the  new  technology 
requires  all  elements  of  the  system  to  be 
on-line.  This  would  include  display  lay¬ 
out  systems  as  well  as  phototypesetters. 

Seybold  revealed  that  Newsweek  had 
sent  16  pages  of  their  election  copy  to 
V.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  order  to 
have  the  material  sent  via  the  facsimile 
system  to  the  West  Coast  plant  of 
Newsweek. 

In  the  next  two  years  virtually  every 
newsroom  will  have  a  front-end  system, 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  executive  editor  of 
the  Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers, 
predicted  in  his  remarks. 

Ungaro  said  that  present  systems  are 
crude  in  comparison  to  what  will  evolve 
over  the  coming  years.  Somewhere  in 
the  next  ten  years,  Ungaro  said,  news¬ 
room  copy  will  go  from  a  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  directly  onto  a  plate  including  all 
graphics.  The  industry  will  witness  the 
telescoping  of  operations  including  the 
laying  out  of  pages. 

Immediate  cost  savings  will  not  be  as 
dramatic  with  pagination  systems  as  with 
front-end  systems,  Ungaro  said.  How¬ 
ever,  pagination  is  in  the  same  develop¬ 
mental  status  now  as  front-end  systems 
were  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Ungaro  indicated  W-R’s  pagination 
developments  were  held  up  because  of 
the  new  Sunday  paper,  but  said  the 
front-end  system  made  it  possible  to 
handle  the  volume  of  copy  that  was 


needed  for  the  new  venture. 

A  number  of  lessons  were  learned 
from  the  Sunday  project  and  Ungaro 
listed  them  as;  need  for  a  lot  more  H&J 
capability;  need  a  back-up  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  because  of  possible  down  time 
through  crashes  and  other  events;  need  a 
distributor  system  so  high  volume  work 
will  not  be  bunched  on  a  few  controllers; 
need  more  VDTs  since  staff  members  are 
inclined  to  use  VDTs  to  a  greater  extent; 
need  more  storage  capacity  since  he  did 
not  study  the  amount  of  copy  stored  be¬ 
tween  weeks,  and  the  increased  usage  of 
tables,  especially  during  the  election. 

Ungaro  said  he  believes  that  with 
pagination  systems  creative  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  become  more  creative. 

Computerized  libraries  are  now  in  the 
spotlight  since  many  newspapers  have 
installed  front-end  systems,  however, 
John  Rothman,  director  of  research  and 
information  technology  at  the  New  York 
Times,  proffered  the  following:  the 
“production  system  (electronic  front- 
end  to  typesetter)  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
retrieval  system  without  a  lot  of  addi¬ 
tional  work,  programming  and 
equipment — in  short,  without  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
ditional  effort  and  money.” 

Rothman  discussed  the  principal  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  newspaper  library  operation 
and  said:  not  all  the  material  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  needs  to  be  saved  for  future  re¬ 
trieval  in  the  library;  all  items  that  are  to 
be  saved  have  to  be  indexed  and  that  is  a 
function  that  most  newspapers  have 
been  giving  short  shrift;  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  indexing  is  done  properly, 
some  vocabulary  controls  have  to  be  es¬ 
tablished;  new  programs  must  then  be 
written  that  will  cumulate  references  to 
all  stories  indexed  by  the  same  term,  so 
that  a  reporter  can  get  at  the  entire  file 
about  a  given  subject. 

With  these  basic  steps  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  computerized  li¬ 
brary,  Rothman  said,  we  have  to  provide 
means  for  staff  members  to  get  at  the 
material.  Rothman  told  the  managing 
editors  that  savings  from  eliminating  the 
manual  clipping  library  will  never  equal 
the  cost  of  creating  the  automated  sys¬ 
tem,  although  they  may  equal  or  even 
exceed  the  cost  of  operating  it. 

Very  few  newspapers,  Rothman  said, 
can  expect  to  sell  access  to  their  com¬ 
puterized  morgue  to  enough  outsiders  to 
obtain  really  significant  revenues. 

The  impact  of  Rothman’s  last  state¬ 
ment  was  set  aside  by  the  comments 
from  John  Long,  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times. 
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Long  described  the  new  Louisville  re¬ 
trieval  system  called  XM  Retrieval  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  uses  a  VDT,  a  computer  and 
a  microfilm  unit  with  a  hard  copy  printer. 
The  Louisville  papers  have  sold  their 
library  retrieval  service  to  several  out¬ 
side  libraries  and  plan  to  extend  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  other  organizations. 

At  the  new  technology  luncheon.  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Ahlhauser  of  the  University 
of  Indiana  School  of  Journalism,  told  the 
managing  editors  to  examine  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  newspapers.  This  he  said  was 
Teletext,  the  generic  term  for  CEEFAX, 
ORACLE,  and  VIEWDATA. 

In  a  survey  done  earlier  this  year,  Ahl¬ 
hauser  said  only  37%  of  the  respondents 
to  his  APME  survey  had  heard  of  these 
electronic  systems  now  being  developed 
in  England. 


Gt.  Lakes  conference 
to  hold  workshops 

The  1977  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Conference,  to  be  held  January  8 
through  11  at  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Convention  Center,  will  feature  three 
days  of  morning  workshops  starting  Sun¬ 
day,  January  9. 

Conference  exhibits  will  be  open  on 
Saturday,  January  8  at  12:00  noon  and 
from  12:00  to  5:00  p.m.  the  balance  of  the 
conference. 

Workshop  schedules  and  topics  are  as 
follows;  Sunday — 9:30  a.m.  to  10:45  a.m. 
with  repeat  from  11:00  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m. 
(will  apply  on  Monday  and  Tuesday) — 
Systems  workshop  covering  front-end  sys¬ 
tems,  training  on  terminals  and  necessary 
newsroom  changes;  Platemaking  and 
Camera  workshop  will  discuss  direct  plate 
systems  including  NAPP  systems;  Mail- 
room  workshop  will  cover  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  tying  machines  and  mailroom 
backup;  Pressroom  workshop  will  have  a 
panel  discussing  rollers  and  blankets. 

Pagination  system 

On  Monday  the  Systems  workshop  will 
review  second  generation  systems,  press 
box  systems  and  copy  inserting  features 
without  the  use  of  scanners;  Platemaking 
and  Camera  workshop  will  cover  screen 
ranges  and  skills  for  NAPP  systems  and 
the  Chemco  photo  line  including  shrink 
lenses;  Mailroom  workshop  will  talk 
about  inserting  (double  out)  and  general 
systems;  Pressroom  workshop  will  talk 
about  newsprint  and  ink. 

Tuesday’s  workshops  will  again  cover 
Systems  with  the  main  topic  covering  the 
Westchester,  NY.,  pagination  system 
and  markup  terminals  in  detail;  Plate¬ 
making  and  Camera  will  review  color 
proofing  and  the  Warner  system;  Mail- 
room  workshop  will  discuss  In-Stream 
labeling;  Pressroom  workshop  will  have  a 
panel  on  DiLitho  and  plates. 
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With  the  Harris 
DiLitiMf  System, 
you  can  get 
improved  print 
quality  and 
economy  with  your 
present  letterpress 
equipment* 


r 


A 


Reduced  plate  and  ink  costs.  High 
quality  black  and  four  color  process 
reproduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  pa¬ 
pers  like  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Register 
and  Tribune  have  adapted  their  letter- 
press  units  to  the  Harris  DiLitho  System. 

Conversion  to  direct  lithography  is 
simple.  Installation  time  is  a  matterof 
hours,  and  can  be  handled  by  in-plant 
personnel. 

Then  the  savings  start.  In  plate  costs 
which  can  drop  to  1/5th  the  cost  of  shal¬ 
low  relief  plates.  In  plate  processing 
time.  And  in  better  mileage  with  the  use 
of  letterpress  inks.  All  this,  plus  print 
quality  which  approaches  that  of  offset. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  proven 
Harris  DiLitho  System  is  a  patented 
brush  dampener  which  introduces  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  inkform  rollsto  athin 
lithographic  plate.  With  the  brush 
dampener,  there  is  no  ink  or  lint  feed¬ 
back  to  contaminate  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tion.  And  the  system  is  virtually 
maintenance  free. 

To  learn  why  many  dailies  have 
already  converted  to  Harris  DiLitho, 
write  Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  02891. 

"DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Retrieval  system 
speeds  research 

A  computer-based  newspaper  library  system  that  provides 
for  rapid  retrieval,  by  terminal,  of  full-text  file  material  could 
do  as  much  to  enhance  the  research  capability,  accuracy  and 
relevance  of  a  newspaper  story  as  it  has  already  done  for  the 
mechanics  of  text  entry,  copy  editing  and  composition. 

Until  now,  the  computer’s  use  in  newspapers  has  been 
limited  to  the  cost-saving  mechanics  of  text  entry,  editing, 
and  composition.  Automated  retrieval  of  computer-stored 
full-text  stories  was  considered  economically  infeasible  for 
any  but  the  largest  publishers. 

Recently,  however,  there  have  been  significant  price/ 
performance  breakthroughs  in  computer  systems  and  text 
storage  devices.  New  disk-drive  and  mass-storage  devices 
allow  a  flexible  range  of  options  for  text  storage,  from  a 
minimum  of  35  million  characters  up  to  more  than  472  billion 
characters. 

Stairs 

The  IBM  Storage  and  Information  Retrieval  System 
(STAIRS),  allows  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  whole  text  in 
context — local,  state,  national,  wire  service  copy,  or 
whatever — in  addition  to  just  indexes  or  abstracts  of  stories. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  currently  installing  a  STAIRS 
program  in  their  electronic  copy  processing  system  for  the 
newsroom. 

STAIRS  can  handle  any  kind  of  information — either  text, 
or  formatted  data  with  such  predefined  fields  as  date  and 
amount.  It  imposes  one  requirement:  the  info'mation  must 
be  machine-readable  (from  punched  cards  or  tape,  magnetic 
disk  or  tape).  Copy  is  captured  in  machine-readable  form 
from  an  electronic  editing  or  a  text  processing  system  that 
routes  all  type-set  material  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  STAIRS 
for  reorganization  and  storage. 

While  the  system  doesn't  require  indexing,  its  indexing 
capability  can  be  useful.  Department  editors,  for  example, 
may  want  to  use  indexing  to  quickly  retrieve  special  interest 
articles  on  health,  food,  gardening,  etc.  It’s  also  possible  to 
combine  an  old  library  file  of  news  clips  with  STAIRS  by 
automating  only  the  manual  index  to  the  file.  The  index  can 
then  be  displayed  on  the  screen  of  the  VDT  and  points  to  the 
appropriate  file  drawer  or  microfiche  number  for  the  old 
materials,  while  new  materials  in  machine-readable  form  are 
stored  and  retrieved  directly  through  STAIRS. 

To  retrieve  information  from  STAIRS,  terminal  users  can 
formulate  queries  in  their  own  words  with  interactive 
prompting  from  the  system  without  intermediaries.  The  in¬ 
teractive,  conversational  mode  of  the  system  is  particularly 
useful  to  the  writer,  since  he  needs  only  a  VDT,  the  same 
terminal  he  uses  for  writing  and  editing  his  stories. 

Retrieval  functions 

After  he  "signs  on’’  the  system,  with  his  name  and  a 
password  for  security,  the  system  provides  him  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  retrieval  functions: 

•  He  can  Search  in  conversational  fashion  through  the 
text  of  the  data  base,  making  his  queries  more  general 
or  more  specific,  as  dictated  by  the  relevance  of  the 
retrieved  material. 

•  He  can  use  logical  operators — AND,  OR,  NOT,  etc. — 
to  specify  that  two  words  or  their  synonyms,  a  and  b, 
must  appear  together  in  the  same  story  .  .  .  the  same 
paragraph  ...  the  same  sentence  ...  or  adjacent  to 
each  other. 

•  He  can  state  that  either  a  or  b,  or  a  but  not  b,  should 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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NEWArrowlith  Inks 

Are  the  Finest  Inks 
\buVe  Ever  Used! 


New  Arrowlith  inks,  formulated  exclusively  for 
web-offset  newsprint,  eliminate  your  toughest 
printing  problems!  Arrowlith  Black  and  colors 
print  clean,  dense  and  sharp.  They  produce 
optimum  blackness  using  only  a  minimum 


fer  qualities  keeps  lint  build-up  on  the  blanket 
to  a  minimum.  Improved  lithographic  qualities 
give  you  superior  reproduction.  Plus,  its  extra 
rub  resistance  will  make  your  readers  happy, 
too!  Arrowlith  inks  are  available  for  both 


amount  of  fountain  solution.  You’ll  find 
ink  build-up  on  former  boards  and  pipe 
rollers  is  so  minimal  it  is  usually  elim 
inated.  Arrowlith’ s  excellent  trans 


high  speed  and  slower  speed  presses.  If 
you  want  the  finest  in  quality  inks,  fast 
delivery  and  personal  service,  give 
your  local  Flint  Ink  man  a  call  today! 


Hint 
4.ink 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  • 

DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  • 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  • 
LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  • 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SNPA  workshop  examines 
new  technology  impact 


By  Jack  Trawick 

The  recent  SNPA  Foundation  work¬ 
shop  on  “New  Technology  for  News¬ 
papers,”  held  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald, 
examined  the  use  of  VDTs,  scanners,  the 
combined  use  of  scanners  and  VDTs, 
copy  flow  with  the  systems,  organizing 
newsroom  personnel  to  work  with  the 
new  systems,  and  possible  future  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  discussion  included  both  the 
economic,  time-saving  and  labor-saving 
aspects  of  the  new  technology,  and  oper¬ 
ational  aspects  of  the  equipment  and 
what  it  can  do  for  the  news  product.  Par¬ 
ticipants  included  a  broad  range  of  news 
personnel  from  both  large  and  small 
newspapers. 

A  “front-end  system”  is  simply  a  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  provide  for  introducing 
copy,  processing  it  and  having  it  printed 
out  and  ready  for  paste-up  through  an 
automated  process.  Copy  is  introduced 
into  the  system  (input)  by  wires  (high¬ 
speed  or  low-speed)  and  dumped  into  a 
computer  for  storage.  Either  scanners  or 
VDTs  may  be  used  to  feed  material  into 
the  computer  for  storage.  The  object  is  to 
preserve  the  original  keystrokes  used  in 
writing  the  copy  throughout  the  process. 
Once  the  “input”  has  been  stored,  it  can 
be  called  out  and  edited  on  VDTs,  then 
fed  into  typesetting  equipment  where  it  is 
printed  out  (output)  for  paste-up  in  the 
desired  size  and  measure.  (The  output 
may  someday  be  directly  to  the  press  in 
some  form  of  plate,  or  possibly  even 
without  a  plate.)  Such  systems  eventu¬ 
ally  will  bring  the  whole  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers  back  into  the  news¬ 
room. 

There  are  a  lot  of  different  types  of 
systems  in  use  today,  and  the  technology 
is  constantly  changing.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  using  all-VDT  systems; 
others  are  combining  scanners  and 
VDTs. 

Aspects  to  consider 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  debate 
about  whether  it  is  better  to  continue  to 
use  hard  copy  for  selecting  wire  material, 
and  then  use  VDTs  for  editing;  or  to 
make  selections  and  perform  editing  by 
scrolling  all  wire  copy  on  VDTs.  Nobody 
really  seems  to  know  which  way  is 
“best.” 


Trawick  is  state  news  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  He  was 
among  the  participants  and  wrote  a  sum¬ 
mary  for  Journal  staff  members.  The  ex¬ 
cerpts  are  from  his  summary  . 
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With  the  all-VDT  systems,  there  are 
varying  levels  of  providing  hard  copy. 
The  Augusta  newspapers,  for  example, 
print  out  only  what  the  reporter  puts  in; 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ohserxer 
and  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  print  out 
every  version  of  a  story. 

There  was  little  discussion  at  this 
workshop  on  the  effects  of  high-speed 
wires  on  newsroom  operations.  Nobody 
at  the  workshop  has  had  them  in  use  long 
enough  to  give  much  indication.  There 
was  some  feeling,  however,  that  they 
will  not  alter  the  situation  as  much  as 
was  once  expected. 

Some  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
“purging”  a  system  or  getting  rid  of  copy 
that  isn't  going  to  be  used.  In  its  main 
recovery  file,  the  Augusta  newspapers 
simply  let  the  material  be  overridden. 
This  means  that  their  system  normally 
will  hold  copy  used  for  about  two  or 
three  days.  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
“kill”  file,  plus  some  files  where  mate¬ 
rial  is  stored  until  somebody  specifically 
kills  out  individual  pieces.  Durw'ood 
McAlister,  managing  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  said  this  system  has  to  be  policed  to 
make  certain  that  staff  members  purge 
their  files  of  unneeded  copy. 

The  word  “crash”  takes  on  a  new 
meaning  in  the  new  technology — it 
means  that  your  system  is  down.  Au¬ 
gusta  editors  say  they  average  a  “crash” 
about  every  three  weeks.  A  backup  sys¬ 
tem  is  needed  to  keep  you  from  being 
helpless  if  your  system  crashes. 

The  consensus  at  this  workshop  was 
that  VDT  systems  add  a  lot  of  flexibility 
in  editing  and  handling  copy,  but  they 
generally  do  not  significantly  alter  the 
deadline  structure  or  allow  for  cutting 
back  on  newsroom  personnel.  In  fact,  in 
most  cases,  more  newsroom  personnel 
have  been  needed.  The  new  systems 
generally  pay  for  themselves  in  four  to 
five  years,  with  the  savings  coming  in  the 
production  payroll,  but  with  increases  in 
newsroom  costs  and  personnel. 

In  some  cases,  the  new  technology  re¬ 
sults  in  certain  jobs  being  downgraded, 
with  a  lower  level  of  skills  required.  This 
means  that  some  jobs  may  be  filled  with 
less  qualified  people  than  were  handling 
similar  jobs  before,  thereby  producing 
some  cost  savings. 

There  was  general  agreement  among 
those  who  have  been  using  VDTs  for 
some  time  that  the  editing  workload  is 
increased  with  adding  VDTs,  and  that 
more  editors  will  be  needed.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  editors  longer  to  edit  copy,  at 
first,  but  they  will  be  able  to  do  more 
with  the  copy — more  heavy  editing. 


more  combining,  more  reworking  be¬ 
tween  editions,  more  topping  and  insert¬ 
ing,  etc.  One  primary  reason  listed  for 
taking  longer  is  the  time  it  takes  the  cur¬ 
sor  to  move  across  the  screen.  Some 
manufacturers  are  working  to  improve 
this. 

Drop  in  editing  quality 

The  general  experience  has  been  that 
there  has  been  a  drop  in  editing  quality  at 
first,  while  the  editors  are  hung  up  on 
coding,  or  learning  to  tell  the  VDT  what 
they  want  it  to  do.  But  as  the  editors 
become  familiar  with  the  VDT  and  learn 
what  it  can  do  and  how  to  make  it  do  it, 
they  regain  their  former  speed  and  end 
up  doing  a  better  job  of  editing.  One  in¬ 
teresting  comment  from  one  of  the 
panelists  was  that  the  use  of  VDT  editing 
systems  tends  to  make  good  copy  editors 
better  and  bad  copy  editors  worse.  One 
other  interesting  comment  was  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  psychological  effect  that 
works  against  good  editing  until  editors 
become  familiar  with  the  equipment — 
the  display  of  the  copy  on  the  screen 
looks  good,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  it  is  good  because  it  looks 
clean. 

A  number  of  features  can  be  built  into 
VDTs.  so  that  they  readily  perform  vari¬ 
ous  functions.  There  are  some  functions 
available,  however,  which  apparently 
are  not  really  necessary.  Among  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  editors  at  this  workshop  felt 
were  desirable  are  these: 

•  Programming  should  provide  for  log¬ 
ical,  easy-to-understand  commands — 
such  as  “Begin,”  “get.”  or  “Fetch,” 
“End  It,”  etc. — instead  of  a  meaningless 
string  of  letters  or  numerals  strung  to¬ 
gether.  That  way  an  editor  or  reporter 
more  clearly  sees  what  he  is  “telling” 
the  terminal  to  do  and  what  the  termi¬ 
nal's  response  is. 

•  There  should  be  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  scrolling  capability. 

•  There  should  be  print-out 
capabilities  built  into  the  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  hard  copy  where  needed. 

•  The  system  should  hyphenate,  jus¬ 
tify  and  give  a  copy  count.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  have  the  terminal  indicate 
when  a  headline  will  be  too  long. 

•  The  screen  should  be  big  enough  to 
provide  clear  definition  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  copy  on  the  screen  at  one 
time. 

•  A  “word  search”  feature  is  desira¬ 
ble  for  correcting  recurrent  errors.  For 
example,  if  a  name  is  misspelled 
throughout  a  story,  it  can  quickly  be  cor¬ 
rected  throughout  with  a  single  action  by 
the  editor. 

•  The  capability  to  move  paragraphs 
or  whole  blocks  of  type  is  desirable. 

•  The  “directory,”  or  listing  of  stories 
stored  in  the  system,  should  give  the 
name  and  length  of  each  story,  plus  a 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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If  you  own  a  small  to 
medium  circulation 
weekly,  bi-weekly  or 
daily  newspaper,  try 
the  N.E.W.S.  on  for 
size  before  you  buy 


The  N.E.WS.  is  custom- tailored 
for  small  to  medium  newspapers 


*The  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System  is  sim¬ 
ple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable.  There  is 
no  computer  or  software  to  buy  and  back-up  is 
built  in.  Best  of  all,  the  N.E.W.S.  is  tailored  to  the 
unique  needs  of  the  newsrooms  and  classified  de¬ 
partments  of  small  to  medium  circulation  papers. 
For  more  N.E.W.S.,  call  or  mail  the  coupon.  It 
could  dress  up  your  future  profit  pattern. 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
7948  Woman  -  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114 
Telephone  816/333-7967 


8-page 

N.E.W.S.  Brochure 


Gentlemen; 

Please  send  more  news  on  the  N.E.W.S. 
without  obligation,  of  course. 


POSITION 


NEWSPAPER 


Technology  impact 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


brief  rundown  such  as  the  first  graf  or 
first  five  lines.  It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to 
open  up  the  directory  (or  pull  out  a  single 
story)  without  having  to  go  back  and 
forth  off  the  directory.  Some  feel  that  it 
is  desirable  to  be  able  to  merge  two 
stories  off  the  directory  and  then  open  up 
the  directory.  There  should  be  a  capabil¬ 
ity  to  specify  what  part  of  a  directory  you 
want  to  see — for  example,  “Everything 
after  7  p.m.”  or  “All  since  last  request.” 

•  An  editing  terminal  should  have  a 
6.0(X)-to-8,(X)0  character  memory.  Some 
felt  that  the  same  capacity  should  be 
provided  in  reporter  terminals. 

Scanners 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  and  scanners  as  a  system 
in  themselves  are  virtually  dead. 
Nonetheless,  many  newspapers  appar¬ 
ently  will  be  using  a  combination  of 
scanners  and  VDTs  for  some  time  to 
come. 

In  several  sessions,  workshop  discus¬ 
sion  focused  on  copy  flow,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  organization  of  the  copy 
desk.  From  the  discussion,  it  would 
seem  that  some  pretty  distinct  separation 
of  the  copy  selection,  editing  and  layout 
functions  is  necessary.  Further,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  newsroom  mannagement 
should  make  a  critical  analysis  of  copy 
flow  prior  to  installing  a  new  technology 
system  to  determine  both  the  best  path 
for  copy  to  follow  and  the  best  separa¬ 
tion  of  functions.  As  has  been  the  case 
with  traditional  copy  desks,  there  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  best  way  to 
set  up  a  desk  to  fit  the  new  systems.  In 
some  cases,  the  primary  editing  step  has 
been  removed  from  the  city,  state  and 
wire  desks,  and  shifted  to  the  copy  desk. 
In  some  cases,  the  news  editor  becomes 
virtually  a  traffic  cop.  In  other  cases,  the 
news  editor  is  a  makeup  man,  a  headline 
writer  and  a  slot  man.  The  functions  of 
the  slot  man  also  vary — from  being  a 
“back  reader”  who  gives  a  final  reading 
to  a|l  copy  to  being  a  layout  man- 
headline  writer — “back  reader.” 

One  session  of  the  workshop  dealt 
primarily  with  planning  and  getting  per¬ 
sonnel  ready  for  a  new  system.  A 
number  of  specific  suggestions  were 
made.  They  included: 

•  Know  where  you  stand  before  you 
get  into  the  new  system — how  long  it 
takes  to  do  specific  jobs,  and  how  your 
current  system  is  working  and  where  the 
weak  spots  are.  This  will  enable  you  to 
compare  after  the  new  system  arrives, 
and  put  you  in  a  better  position  to  deal 
with  in-house  questions  and  complaints. 
It  can  also  help  in  trying  to  justify  new 
positions. 

•  Be  aware  of  the  quality  of  editing 
now — so  you  know  just  what  is  happen- 
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ing  to  you  as  a  result  of  the  new  system. 

•  Whatever  the  system,  thoroughly 
explain  it  to  ail  employes. 

•  Don't  take  on  an  increased  news¬ 
room  workload  without  an  increase  in 
news  personnel.  It  will  bring  grief  later. 

•  Make  sure  there  is  time  for  some  dry 
runs  with  the  new  system  before  you 
crank  it  up.  (Gannett  Newspapers  re¬ 
quires  manufacturers  to  set  up  and  run 
systems  for  their  newspapers  at  the 
manufacturers'  plant  before  accepting 
delivery.  Newspaper  people  go  to  the 
plant  for  a  shakedown.) 

•  Schedule  some  actual  work  on  the 
new  equipment  before  it  goes  into 
operation — not  just  “playtime,”  but 
work.  Run  tests  on  VDT  editing.  Put 
something  into  the  system  with  errors  in 
it  and  make  copy  editors  edit  it.  Run  time 
tests. 

•  Have  one  to  three  news  people  get 
some  intense  training  in  advance.  They 
might  attend  manufacturers  schools,  or 
manufacturer  representatives  might 
come  to  the  newspaper  to  provide  in- 
house  training.  These  key  people  next 
should  write  a  staff  manual  and  train  the 
rest  of  the  staff.  The  Atlanta  Journal  had 
two  people  at  a  time  to  work  with  each 
trainer.  Those  being  trained  had  read  the 
manual  first.  Instruction  time  was 
scheduled  during  the  paper’s  off-cycle. 
Part  of  the  training  is  to  translate  compu¬ 
ter  jargon  into  understandable  language. 

•  After  the  system  is  in  operation,  one 
to  three  newsroom  people  should  be 
made  the  prime  liaison  people  to  deal 
with  data  processing  or  production  or 
whatever  other  departments  are  involved 
in  the  system  in  one  way  or  another. 

•  Follow  through  to  keep  an  eye  on 
quality  after  the  system  is  in  operation. 
Make  sure  everybody  is  using  the  system 
to  full  potential. 

•  In  setting  up  a  new  system,  you 
have  to  organize  to  some  extent  on  the 
basis  of  the  personalities  and  capabilities 
of  the  people  you  have. 

•  After  choosing  a  system,  and  before 
getting  it,  have  some  news  people  visit  as 
many  other  newspapers  as  possible  that 
have  that  type  of  system  operating. 

Future  developments 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
next  couple  of  years  will  produce  no 
more  major  breakthroughs — that  this  will 
be  primarily  a  period  of  refining  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  past  five  years. 

Some  of  the  vendors  of  electronic 
news  systems  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 
There  are  too  many  in  the  field  now,  and 
some  simply  won’t  last.  This  means  that 
the  current  track  record  and  financial 
security  of  the  vendor  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  deciding  which 
system  to  go  with. 

There  will  be  further  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  hardware  (the  terminals  and 
computers  themselves),  but  drastic  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  software  (the  pro¬ 


gramming  for  terminals  and  computers). 

Manufacturers  are  now  “making  a 
second  pass”  at  the  systems  they  have 
developed,  making  refinements  based  on 
the  experience  and  desires  of  both  news 
and  production  people. 

Down  the  line  a  little  further,  in  the 
next  two  to  five  years,  there  will  be  some 
developments  in  pagination  and/or  au¬ 
tomated  paste-up.  Pagination  is  one  of 
those  new  technology  words  which 
means  layout  or  make-up  by  terminal. 
Toronto  is  the  place  to  watch  for  de¬ 
velopments  in  pagination.  The  three 
newspapers  there  have  all  ordered  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  pagination  systems  and 
their  experiences  should  reveal  a  lot. 

Some  of  the  pagination  systems  being 
contemplated  will  involve  formatted 
pages  built  into  the  system,  so  that  the 
editor  simply  chooses  a  format  and  feeds 
type  into  it.  Other  systems  will  suggest 
“possibilities”  for  several  different  lay¬ 
outs  after  certain  information  has  been 
fed  in.  Others  will  have  the  screen  acting 
as  a  dummy  in  much  the  same  way  paper 
is  used  for  dummies  now.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  screens  that  are  full-page 
size.  Some  systems  use  split  screens  or 
double  screens.  Some  will  use  “zoom” 
capability  so  that  a  full  page  is  displayed 
on  the  whole  screen  in  one  mode,  but 
with  the  copy  unreadable.  Using  the 
zoom,  the  editor  can  come  down  to  a 
quarter  or  half  page  to  read  and  edit  the 
copy. 

Some  new  press  developments  are 
also  expected.  There  is  skepticism  now 
about  plateless  printing.  But  there  seems 
to  be  some  enthusiasm  about  laser 
plate-making,  which  would  eliminate  the 
page-negative  step.  In  combination  with 
pagination,  it  would  also  eliminate 
typesetting.  There  probably  will  also  be 
further  developments  within  the  next 
five  years  of  automated  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  systems.  The  new  technology  may 
also  be  used  to  develop  better  circulation 
and  distribution  systems,  using  both 
geographic  and  demographic  date. 

Conclusions  and  summary 

The  following  initial  steps  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  newspapers  that  are  embark¬ 
ing  on  the  development  of  a  new 
technology  system: 

•  Analyze  the  current  copy-flow  situa¬ 
tion,  looking  for  bottlenecks,  weak  spots 
and  ways  for  improvements.  Editors 
from  all  operating  desks  (city,  state,  wire 
and  copy)  should  be  involved.  The 
analysis  should  include  a  look  at  the 
specific  functions  currently  being  per¬ 
formed  by  each  editor,  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  refining  the  functions. 

•  News  gathering  processes  and  per¬ 
sonnel  functions  should  be  reviewed, 
clarified  and  explained  to  the  staff.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  interrelations  should 
be  clarified  before  the  new  technology 
system  is  designed  and  purchased. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Just  what  you  i^uited. 
A  fester  to  get  ftxmi 

here  to  here. 


A  faster  way  from  newsroom-to- 
mailroom  has  always  been  the  goal  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

With  the  advent  of  computerized 
typesetting  systems,  newspapers  sought  a  faster 
way  to  convert  full-^age  composition  to  film. 
Today  more  than  100  newspapers  have  installed 
News- Pager  cameras. 

With  a  News-Pager,  once  the  copyboard 
is  loaded  and  released,  film  is  automatically 
dispensed,  cut,  exposed,  and  transported  to  the 
film  processor.  Your  operator  can  turn  out  up  to 
three  full-page  negatives  a  minute  without 
moving  from  the  copyboard  controls.  That 


Spartan  III  and  Pakolith  CHEMCHROME  COEOR 
Produce  Quality  Negatives  PROOFINC;  MATERIAL 


IQ  CAM  News  •  Pager  M  Teamed  Diffusion  Transfer 
gg  ^jlean  Saves  Time  and  Costs 


Rapid  Access  Processing 


Pow«r  Matic  T-65 

Table  Top  Processor 


matches  the  output  of  three  sheet-fed  cameras. 

The  page  negatives  produced  require 
no  stripping,  cutting,  or  handling.  Thanks  to 
News-Pager's  unique  8-lamp  circular  lighting 
system,  shadows  created  by  paste-up  lines  are 
virtually  eliminated.  Not  just  fast,  but  economical 
too.  The  News-Pager  uses  400-foot  rolls  of  film  up 
to  24"  wide.  Because  of  Chemco's  proven  film 
dispensing  and  transport  system,  film  waste  is 
practical  eliminatea. 

The  News-Pager  is  available  in  two 
models.  News-Pager  I,  an  in-line  camera  for 
producing  negatives  for  offset,  and  News-Pager 
II,  a  right-angle  camera  for  letter-press  and 
Di-Litho  work. 

For  more  information  on 
Chemco's  News-Pager,  contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Conmany,  Division  of  Powers 
Chemco  Inc.,  Glen  Cove^ 

New  York  11542. 


What’s  new: 
products  and  systems 

ECRM  received  last  week  from 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  an  order  (two 
pilot  installations)  for  their  model  7600 
electronic  text  editing  system  and  model 
8400  Autokon  electronic  camera  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Autokon  will  be  installed  at 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  & 
Times  while  the  7600  system  will  go  to 
the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independence. 
Harte-Hanks  will  evaluate  the  pilot  sys¬ 
tems  for  possible  acceptance  by  other 
newspapers  in  the  group. 

*  *  * 

MuUer-Martini  has  installed  a  60,000 
per  hour  Inkjet  Addressing  system  at  the 
Frankfurter  (W.  Ger.)  Rundschau,  a 
200,0()0  circulation  daily.  The  in-line  sys¬ 
tem  uses  A.B.  Dick  Videojet  heads  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  magnetic  tape  which  will 
eliminate  address  lists  and  be  capable  of 
making  last  minute  changes  in  addition  to 
reducing  material  handling. 

*  *  * 

Harris  Corp.’s  Composition  Systems 
division  has  introduced  an  on/line 
processor/dryer  for  resin  coated  paper 
that  can  be  used  with  the  Fotoronic 
7400-7450  line  of  CRT  phototypesetters. 

The  new  unit  features  automatic  fixer 
and  developer  replenishment,  automatic 
paper  feed  controls  and  a  processor  with 
functions  automatically  controlled  by 
phototypesetter  activity. 

*  *  4c 

Shaffstall  Corporation  has  installed  a 
MDS  Wire  Capture  system  and  a  Remote 
Multiplexer  at  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star. 
The  Multiplexer  provides  multiplexing 
for  a  number  of  Compugraphic  systems. 

Shaffstall  has  also  announced  the 
availability  of  Type  1  8:1  Auto  Multi¬ 
plexer,  a  remote  automatic  polling  8  in¬ 
put  to  1  output  multiplexer.  This  unit  is 
designed  to  multiplex  up  to  8  Computype 
Compuedit  terminals  to  one  Compustor 
port.  This  allows  the  addition  of  7  ad¬ 
ditional  Compuedit  input  terminals  to  an 
input  port  limited  system.  Cost  is  $3,460. 


Classified 
order  system 
to  cut  costs 

By  the  third  quarter  of  1977,  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  will  enter  the 
final  phase  of  total  cold  type  conversion, 
now  that  classified  advertising  has 
undergone  a  100  per  cent  transformation 
to  on-line  video  display  terminals 
(VDTs). 

Editorial  is  scheduled  tentatively  to 
receive  its  electronic  newsroom  system 
during  1977. 

The  development  of  classified’s  order 
entry  system,  incorporating  classified 
billing  and  typesetting  facilities,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  $1,720,038  in  the  next 
seven  years;  by  eliminating  supplies, 
manual  processes  previously  used  and 
by  reducing  credit  losses. 

The  system,  designed  and  developed 
by  Sentinel  Star  personnel,  is  planned  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  reduce  the  cost  of  process¬ 
ing  classified  insertions  and  provide  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  customers. 

Classified  now  has  two  independent 
Varian  mini-computers  connected  to  44 
Infoton  VDTs.  Thirty-five  are  in  the 
classified  advertising  telephone  room; 
the  rest  are  in  customer  service  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

Sentinel  Star  Company  publishes  four 
classified  editions  daily.  The  new  system 
is  designed  to  handle  16  separate  edi¬ 
tions.  It  is  capable  of  supporting  64 
VDTs  without  equipment  change  and  an 
additional  64  with  minor  changes.  The 
system  has  a  storage  capacity  of  50,000 
ads. 

10  second  calculation 

While  one  computer  processes  ads  as 
they  come  in,  the  second  operates  in 
standby  mode,  monitoring  the  on-line 
system  and  recording  all  activity  on  du¬ 
plicate  files. 

After  an  ad  is  taken,  the  computer  jus¬ 
tifies  the  copy  and  redisplays  it  on  the 
terminal  exactly  as  it  will  appear  in  the 
newspaper. 


The  same  computer  also  calculates 
rates  for  a  classified  advisor  with  a  wait¬ 
ing  telephone  customer  in  less  than  10 
seconds  and  automatically  locks  out  ac¬ 
counts  with  questionable  credit  until 
cleared  by  the  accounting  department. 

When  a  customer  is  satisfied  the  way 
the  ad  has  been  placed,  the  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  erases  the  terminal  screen  to 
make  room  for  another  ad.  The  proc¬ 
essed  ad  is  then  stored  on  a  disk  file  and 
classified  alphabetically  and  according  to 
heading. 

Ads  scheduled  for  the  next  day’s  paper 
are  copied  from  disk  onto  magnetic  tape. 
The  tape,  in  turn,  drives  Harris  TxT 
phototypesetters  to  produce  galleys  of 
cold  type. 

Time  savings 

An  entire  classified  section  now  takes 
about  three  and  a  half  hours  to  set  on  a 
single  typesetter.  In  comparison,  setting 
only  new  ads  by  hot  type  on  one  machine 
would  have  taken  at  least  25  hours. 

The  use  of  cold  type  has  doubled  the 
amount  of  lineage  handled  weekly  with 
only  one-fourth  the  personnel.  Under  the 
old  composing  room  setup,  50,000  lines 
of  new  classified  ads  a  week  were  set  in 
hot  type;  repeating  ads  were  not  reset. 

Now  the  classified  section  is  fully  re¬ 
set,  handling  100,000  lines  weekly,  and 
total  lineage  can  be  set  in  the  same  time  it 
used  to  take  to  set  one  day’s  worth  of 
new  ads. 

One  important  side  effect  has  been  the 
elimination  of  insert  order  forms,  which 
used  to  cost  $10,500  annually. 

For  the  advertiser,  the  speedier  sys¬ 
tem  means  ads  can  be  changed  later  in 
the  same  day  they’re  placed. 

The  system  compiles  exact  lineage  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  end  of  the  sales  day  for  the 
next  day’s  publication.  It  can  estimate 
future  lineage,  isolate  trends  and  estab¬ 
lish  quota  guidelines. 

The  result  is  more  exact  ad  cost  quota¬ 
tions  leading  to  better  customer  rela¬ 
tions.  The  80  per  cent  reduction  of  pro¬ 
duction  errors  has  improved  the  morale 
of  the  sales  staff,  since  they  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  fewer  dissatisfied  customers. 


Retrieval  system 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


appear  in  the  same  document,  and  so  on. 

STAIRS’  query  formulation  capability  might  come  in 
handy,  for  example,  when  searching  for  background 
material  on  opposing  candidates  in  a  primary. 

The  materials  retrieved  through  the  Search  query  can 
be  further  narrowed  down  in  the  Select  mode,  by  apply¬ 
ing  certain  criteria  to  the  formatted  fields  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  text  index.  For  example,  the  date  of  the  stories  to 
be  retrieved  could  be  specified  to  be  “equal  to”  or 
“greater  than”  a  given  date.  Through  the  Rank  com¬ 
mand,  the  retrieved  information  may  then  be  arranged 
in  date  sequence. 


Once  the  relevant  documents  are  found  by  the  sys¬ 
tem,  they  may  be  viewed  on  the  VDT  via  the  Browse 
command  or  printed  immediately  on  a  terminal  printer 
or  a  high-speed  systems  printer. 

Finally,  if  in  doubt  about  the  operation  of  the  system, 
the  user  can  invoke  the  “Help”  command  to  obtain 
tutorial  information  on  the  available  functions  and 
commands  and  their  proper  use. 

Regardless  of  the  information  storage  and  retrieval 
approach  taken — index,  abstract  or  full  text — STAIRS 
is  designed  to  coexist  with  other  application  programs 
on  an  IBM  System/370.  By  sharing  the  computer’s  re¬ 
sources  with  the  production  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments,  hardware  costs  can  be  reduced  with  little  or  no 
sacrifice  to  the  various  department  users. 
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How  clean  is  the  air 
your  pressmen  breathe? 


□  The  A'PAR  is  color-blind,  removing 
color  inks  as  well  as  black. 

□  Independent  testing  has  found  A-PAR 
to  be  the  most  effective  system  of  its 
kind,  reporting  93%  reduction  of  ink 
mist,  and  more  than  80%  reduction  of 
paper  dust. 

□  It  is  fully  automatic  requiring  only 
electricity,  water  and  emulsifier.  Ink 
and  paper  dust  disposal  are  also 
automatic. 

□  NO  routine  maintenance  is  required. 

□  Small  in  size  and  self-contained,  it  can 
be  located  on  the  press  or  in  a  remote 
location. 

□  Usually  one  A-PAR  air  washer  serves 
two  press  units  plus  a  color  unit. 

□  Effectiveness  is  constant.  No  drop-off 
with  time. 


A  practical  way  to  end 
^pressroom  pollution” 
is  to  install 
an  A'lS^R  Ink  Mist 
and  Paper  Dust 
Extraction  System. 

□  Ink  mist  and  paper  dust  are  removed 
BEFORE  the  air  is  breathed. 


LetAPAR 
wash  the  air 
inyourf 
pressroom. 


A'lAR  Division  A'PAR  has  moved  to  larger  facilities: 

ECAR  PRODUCTS,  INC.  436  W.  Main  Street  W/ckoff.  New  Jersey  07481  (201 )  891-9336 

ECAR  is  the  new  technology  subsidiary  of  Garden  State  Paper  Company,  an  affiliate  of  Media  General. 


An  update 
on  pagination 
systems 

Two  recent  developments,  that  relate 
to  the  drive  toward  the  “Total  Systems 
Approach”  for  the  production  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  should  be  of  interest  to 
industry  executives. 

On  the  West  Coast,  EOCOM  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  first  step  toward 
computer-to-plate  composition  with  their 
Laserite  system. 

In  a  laboratory  environment  the  com¬ 
pany,  using  a  standard  Laserite  100 A 
system  driven  by  a  DEC  PDP-11 
minicomputer,  recorded  text,  input  from 
a  keyboard,  directly  onto  a  conventional 
offset  or  relief  printing  plate,  while  merg¬ 
ing  in  graphics  scanned  from  a  read- 
platen.  The  development  indicates  that 
the  system  can  also  scan  line  art,  half¬ 
tones  and  logos  into  the  computer  from 
the  read-platen  for  storage  or  electronic 
manipulation,  and  later  playback  directly 
onto  the  printing  plate. 

To  record  copy  directly  onto  a  stan¬ 
dard  offset  plate,  keyboard  text  input  to 
the  minicomputer,  was  composed  and 
scanned  onto  the  plate  using  a  Laserite 
lOOF  interface  electronics  rack  and  read 
system  position  reference  grid. 

Although  considerable  developmental 
work  remains  before  completion  of  a  full 
computer-to-plate  system,  Larry  Lar¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  board  for  EOCOM 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  he  believes 
the  company  has  demonstrated  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  Laserite  system  to  move  into 
pre-press  systems  of  the  future. 

In  another  development,  associated 
with  the  on-going  work  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Systems  Development  Group 
(NSDG),  the  present  general  manager, 
Dwight  D.  Brown,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  NSDG  project  was  on  sched¬ 
ule.  He  indicated  that  in  February,  1977  a 
systems  test  of  all  hardware  would  be 
undertaken.  At  the  moment  over  60%  of 
the  main  host  code  project  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year,  the  graphic  scanner  being 
developed  by  Autologic,  Inc.,  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  NSDG.  A  redesign  of  the 
scanner  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
months. 

On  December  1  Brown  will  leave 
NSEXj  to  become  president  of  Autologic 
and  James  Jennings  who  has  been  with 
NSDG  since  1975  will  become  the  new 
general  manager. 

At  the  recent  Graph  Expo  ’76  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  New  York  City’s  Coliseum, 
Automix  Keyboards  introduced  a  two 
terminal  work  station  for  mark-up  and 
pagination.  The  cost  of  the  unit  until  the 
end  of  the  year  comes  in  at  $25,000  and 
portends  additional  advances  in  pagina¬ 
tion  techniques. 
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One  major  project  announced  last  De¬ 
cember  that  was  to  eliminate  all  manual 
steps  in  newspaper  composition  has  been 
dropped.  The  Mead,  Media  General  joint 
program  was  to  cut  about  50%  of  page 
composition  labor  hours.  The  com¬ 
puterized  system  was  to  convert  raw  text 
and  graphics  or  photographs  into  a  full- 
page  newspaper  format,  ready  for  plate 
making. 

The  joint  program  was  dropped  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Media  General  spokesman 
because  of  the  costs  of  developing  such  a 
program. 

• 

Italian  paper  buys 
pre-press  system 

Grafica  Elettronica  S.p.A.,  the 
Mergenthaler  Group  subsidiary  company 
in  Italy  has  announced  the  sale  of  System 
V  a  pre-press  newspaper  system  to  IL 
SECOLO  XIX  of  Genoa,  Italy.  System  V 
is  presently  being  used  in  Italy's  largest 
daily  newspaper,  IL  CORRIERE 
DELLA  SERA  of  Milan. 

IL  SECOLO  XIX  is  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  in  the  heavily  industrialized  Liguria 
region  of  Northern  Italy,  which  includes 
the  entire  Italian  Riviera  from  the  French 
border  to  La  Spezia. 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  family-owned  papers  in  Italy, 
and  averages  24  pages  six  days  each 
week,  with  five  different  editions  and  a 
circulation  of  up  to  150,000. 

The  electronic  system  has  been  config¬ 
ured  to  enable  editorial  and  advertising 
material  to  be  input  from  four  widely- 
dispersed  district  offices,  using  mode 
lines  to  the  main  system  computers  in 
Genoa.  The  system  was  designed  to  serve 
the  entire  Liguria  region  with  classified 
advertising  and  editorial  sections  cus¬ 
tomized  for  each  area. 

Installation  of  the  outboard  configura¬ 
tion  of  Mergenthaler’ s  System  V  is  well 
under  way  in  the  newspaper’s  Genoa 
facilities.  Included  are  two  100-pica 
Linotron  303  TC  phototypesetters,  each 
with  24-font  capacity  and  a  16K  compu¬ 
ter.  The  first  phase  of  the  installation  also 
includes  two  outboard  64K  computers, 
two  12.5  megabyte  disc  units,  eight 
Linoscreen  video  display  editing  termi¬ 
nals,  and  assorted  keyboards,  ASR  Tele¬ 
types,  and  line  printers. 

Several  System  V  software  modules 
have  been  ordered  including  CORA  V 
with  Italian  hyphenation  and  floating  ac¬ 
cent  routines,  CLAD  V  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  copyfitting  and  pageset 
programs. 

The  second  phase  of  the  installation 
will  put  the  four  remote  input  locations 
on/line  with  the  central  Genoa  facility.  A 
series  of  training  courses  for  IL  SECOLO 
XIX  personnel  will  be  conducted  by 
Grafica  Elettronica,  augmented  by  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  from  Linotype-Paul,  the 
English  affiliate  of  Mergenthaler. 


Satellite  unit  source 
of  future  growth 

Harris  Corporation  earlier  this  year 
formed  a  satellite  communications  unit  to 
serve  the  commercial  market  for  satellite 
products  and  systems.  The  unit  has  an  all 
domestic  and  international  user  market 
not  affiliated  with  the  U.S.  government, 
according  to  Richard  B.  Tullis,  chairman 
of  the  Harris  corporation. 

Tullis  told  the  Pittsburgh  Society  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Analysts  recently  that  he  expects 
the  new  satellite  unit  to  be  an  important 
source  of  future  growth  and  reported  that 
the  company  shipped  its  200th  satellite 
terminal .  The  earth  station  was  airlifted  to 
Akure,  Nigeria  from  the  communications 
unit  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  is  the  final 
antenna-and-ground-equipment  package 
for  a  19-station  Nigerian  network  that  will 
be  the  largest  in  Africa. 

The  commercial  satellite  operation  was 
spun  off  in  April  1976  from  a  division  that 
built  and  installed  most  of  the  200  Harris 
earth  terminals  for  various  U.S.  agencies 
during  the  past  18  years. 

In  September  of  this  year  Harris  con¬ 
firmed  a  report  from  the  government  of 
the  Sudan  that  it  had  won  a  $19  million 
contract  to  provide  a  14-station  satellite 
network,  with  an  option  for  a  $10  million 
expansion  of  the  system. 

Tullis  said  that  Harris  considered  the 
commercial  market  for  satellite  com¬ 
munications  equipment  to  be  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  parts  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  industry. 

New  work  stations 
from  Generation  II 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Company, 
Chicago,  has  published  an  illustrated 
4-color  catalogue  describing  a  new  line  of 
modular  work  stations  specifically  for 
the  graphic  arts  industry. 

The  line  of  equipment  named  Genera¬ 
tion  11  is  a  functional  series  of  posts  and 
panels  that  form  private  work  ardas  with 
wall  hung  work  surfaces,  layout  tables, 
shelves,  lamps,  etc. 

The  brochure  shows  suggested  layouts 
for  typesetting,  VDT  editing,  proofread¬ 
ing,  and  layout  and  line-up  work  sta¬ 
tions.  Panels  are  available  in  36  colors 
and  3  different  materials  and  are  avail¬ 
able  at  MPS,  4640  N.  Olcott  Ave., 
Chicago  60656. 

*  *  * 

General  Electric  introduced  the  Ter- 
miNet  9600  Communication  Controller. 
The  unit  is  a  factory  programmed  device 
with  a  processor,  solid  state  memory 
system,  power  supply  and  input/output 
interfaces.  The  9600  provides  greater 
versatility,  efficiency  and  application 
flexibility  to  the  TermiNet  120,  310,  320, 
330,  and  340  line  printers. 
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The  most  popular 
smaller  newspaper 
systems  company 
inst  added  12,600 

I  new  employees. 

1 

I  ■ 

'  It’s  fact  .  .  .  COMPUTYPE  is  not  only  the  most  newspaper  systems.  With  the  Harris  financial, 
popular  smaller  systems  company  but  it’s  now  technological  and  manufacturing  resources 
I  the  largest.  You  see,  we  just  joined  Harris  Cor-  now  behind  us,  look  to  our  name  and  theirs,  to 
I  ■  poration,  already  the  proven  leader  in  larger  make  more  news  in  the  newspaper  industry. 


COMPUTYPE,  INC.  a  subsidiary  of  Harris  corporation  so  enterprise  drive  ann  arbor.  Michigan  48io3  313/994-4136 
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When  you  have  more 
business  than  printing 
equipment,  press  on 
withTrans  Union. 


If  you  want  to  expand  your  business 
but  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  equip>- 
ment  you  need,  lease  •<.  from  Trans 
Union. 

Leasing  frees  up  your  working 
capital  for  more  productive  and 
more  profitable  purposes.  And  leas¬ 
ing  can  help  smooth  out  cash  flow 
problems,  too. 

Lease  the  equipment  that’s 
right  for  you. 

We  can  lease  you  printing  presses, 
cameras,  composition  equipment,  or 
bindery  equipment.  One  press  or  an 
entire  printing  operation.  And  Trans 
Union  will  custom-tailor  a  lease  to 
meet  the  unancial  realities  of  your 
business. 


We  know  how  to  make  a 
good  impression. 

We  earned  our  apron  with  over  80 
years  of  leasing  experience.  We’ve 
served  small  newspapers  and  the 
large  dailies,  commercial  printers 
and  typesetters.  And  since  Trans 
Union  helped  pioneer  leasing  in  the 
printing  industry,  you  know  you’ll 
get  sound  advice  and  more  flexible 
terms. 

For  more  information  and  a 
booklet  explaining  how  Trans  Union 
can  write  a  lease  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  needs,  write  us. 
Or  call  (312)  431-3367. 


E  Trans  Union  Leasing 

An  ANiliate  of  Trans  Union  Corporation 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Illinois  60604 


Nama 


Please  send 

more  information  on 

Trans  Union  Leasing 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Position 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 


L 


In  Canada  contact  Metrocan  Leasing  Limited. 
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Technology  impact 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

•  Before  the  equipment  is  delivered,  a 
staff  manual  should  be  produced.  That 
can't  be  done  overnight  and  ought  not  to 
be  entirely  the  product  of  one  person.  A 
formal  in-house  training  program  should 
be  inaugurated  well  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  new  equipment. 

•  During  the  decision-making  and 
training  process,  newsroom  management 
needs  to  work  toward  spreading  the  base 
of  understanding  of  what  the  new 
technology  system  will  do  and  what  the 
potential  for  improvement  is.  Every 
editor  should  be  able  to  trouble-shoot 
with  the  equipment,  or  at  least  know 
where  to  go  if  trouble  develops. 

•  In  the  process  of  converting  to  a 
new  technology  system,  the  newsroom 
management  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  concentrated  approach  to  improving 
the  quality  of  the  newspaper  product.  To 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  problems 
should  be  dealt  with  and  eliminated.  The 
old  “garbage  in-garbage  out”  adage  will 
apply  when  the  newsroom  starts  feeding 
into  the  new  system.  While  a  new 
technology  system  will  ht  p  eliminate 
some  errors  and  mistakes,  it  won't  really 
get  at  basic  newsroom  problems.  During 
the  transition  period,  management 
should  bear  down  on  the  quality  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Doing  that  in  the  early 
stages  will  go  a  long  way  toward  avoiding 
the  major  morale  and  disillusionment 
problems  that  many  newsrooms  have 
had  when  they  moved  into  the  new 
technology.  To  some  extent,  “the  sys¬ 
tem”  may  become  a  whipping  boy  or 
crutch.  Finally,  an  occasional  hit-and- 
miss  approach  won't  work. 

• 

Web  Press  division  of  Harris  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  N-1650  web  offset  newspaper 
press  at  the  China  Times  in  Taiwan.  The 
China  Times  Publishing  Company, 
founded  26  years  ago,  employs  800 
people  and  circulates  lO.tXK)  copies  of 
the  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 

*  *  * 

Tycom  Systems  Corp.,  of  Fairfield, 
N.J.,  has  announced  a  new  stand-alone 
paper  tape  reader/punch  module  suitable 
for  code  converting  tapes.  The  unit  can 
also  convert  advance  feed  to  in-line  feed. 

Although  the  module  is  inherently  an 
ASCII  system,  any  code  can  be  accom- 
mixlated.  A  number  of  code  translations 
are  available  as  an  optional  feature. 
Complete  system  price  is  $4250. 

*  +  ♦ 

Graphic  Systems  Group,  Rockwell  In¬ 
ternational  Corporation  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Newsday,  the  460,000  evening 
circulation  newspaper  on  Long  Island, 
for  the  purchase  of  40  Goss  Metro-Offset 
press  units  and  five  folders.  The  presses 
will  be  installed  in  Newsday's  new  plant 
to  be  built  in  Suffolk  county. 
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I  Eastman  Kodak  Company  | 

■  Graphics  Markets  Division  ^ 

Dept.  661 -A  ■ 

Rochester,  New  York  14650  | 


I’d  like  to  have  a  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Sales  Representative  spell  out 
at  least  one  production  efficiency  for  our  newspaper.  Have  him  call  me  for  an 
appointment: 


Name _ Title _ 

Or,  I  suggest  he  contact  this  person  at  our  newspaper: 

Name _ Title _ 


Newspaper 


Address 


City _ State _ Zip _ Phone _ 


Consider  this  coupon  as  an 
improvement  in  production  efficiencies. 

You’re  faced  with  rising  costs,  tighter  budgets,  shorter  nical  Sales  Representative  to  call  on  you  (or  whomever 
deadlines,  more  restrictions.  So  improved  efficiencies  you  say)  to  suggest  one  or  more  cost  and/or  operational 
can  be  significant  in  such  areas  as  copy  and  halftone  efficiencies. 

preparation,  phototypesetting,  paste-ups,  and  handling  Mail  it.  We  only  ask  for  a  chance  to  offer  you  con- 

poor  copy  materials.  crete,  valuable  suggestions.  Because  there’s  more  to  us 

This  coupon  offers  that— a  chance  for  a  Kodak  Tech-  than  meets  the  eye. 


Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Dwight  D.  Brown  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Au¬ 
tologic,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Volt  Infor¬ 
mation  Sciences,  Inc.  Brown  will  join 
.Autologic  on  December  1.  and  is  pres¬ 
ently  general  manager.  Newspaper  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  Group. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  .4.  (Bert)  Boucher  was  named 
national  sales  manager  for  Dymo 
Graphic  Systems.  Boucher  was  previ¬ 
ously  graphic  industry  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  Redactron  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Ira  Zweifler,  Ron  Bell  and  Joe  Scarfi 
have  joined  Atex.  Inc.,  as  regional  sales 
managers.  Zweifler  will  cover  the  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
areas,  while  Bell  will  be  responsible  for 
Washington.  D.C..  and  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  areas.  Scarfi  will  handle 
newspaper  accounts  in  the  eastern  re¬ 
gion. 

*  *  * 

George  Panagakis  has  joined 
Datalogics,  Inc.,  the  Chicago  based 
computer  software  company  which 
specializes  in  systems  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  Panagakis  will  be  vicepresident 
of  finance  and  was  formerly  in  financial 
management  at  Science  Research  As¬ 
sociates. 


Caprock's  new,  free  4-page  “Guide 
Selecting  Contact  Screens”  describes  the 
difference  between  round,  square  and 
elliptical  screens,  negative  and  positive; 
also  tells  what  the  built-in  bump  is  all 
about,  and  which  screen  to  use  where. 
Your  favorite  dealer,  or  call; 

CAPROCK  DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

Dept.  EP,47SSpeedwellAve., Morris  Plains, N.J. 07950 


Richard  A.  Taylor  was  named  district 
manager-western  sales-north  for  sales  of 
the  complete  line  of  Goss  newspaper 
products.  Taylor  will  have  an  office  near 
Portland,  Ore.  He  was  formerly  district 
manager  in  Dallas. 

*  ♦  * 

Ralph  B.  Millington,  president  of 
Wood  Flong  Corporation,  retired  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1  after  31  years  of  service.  Mil¬ 
lington  joined  the  company  in  1945  as 
development  engineer  and  was  elected  a 
director  in  1967.  He  served  as  president 
since  1971. 


Paul  Siegel,  manager,  software  im¬ 
plementation  and  control  for  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  was  honored 
by  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineers  for  the  co-authored  ar¬ 
ticle  “A  Computer  Architecture  for 
Level  Structured  Systems.” 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  Tugender  was  appointed  sales 
representative  for  Automix  Keyboards 
Inc.,  to  cover  Alabama.  Florida  and 
southern  Georgia.  Tugender  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Auto-Graphica  Export. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Glanz  has  joined  Baldwin- 
Korthe  Web  Controls  as  engineering 
manager.  Glanz  was  previously  with 
Ramco  division  of  Hills  McCanna  com¬ 
pany. 

*  «  * 

Roger  A.  Larson  was  appointed  tech¬ 
nical  sales  representative  for  Lith- 
Kem-Ko  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  northern 
Iowa.  Larson  was  formerly  with  Leslie 
Paper  Company. 

Jack  McKillop  was  appointed  by 
Lith-Kem-Ko  to  be  their  eastern  regional 
sales  manager.  McKillop  has  been  a 
sales  representative  for  the  company  in 
the  Washington-Baltimore  area. 

*  *  * 

Keith  P.  Wilson  was  named  manager, 
composition  and  design  markets,  for  3M 
Company’s  Industrial  Graphics  division. 
Wilson  joined  3M  in  1973  and  served  in 
corporate  marketing  research. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Lutz  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager  of  graphic  arts  technical  service  at 
Pako  Corporation.  Lutz  was  previously  a 
product  specialist  with  the  company. 

LINKRULE 


"Pictu/ic  ScaU/i 


The  Linkrule  is  a  stretchable  ruler. 
Just  stretch  across  the  copy  til  it  mea¬ 
sures  the  desired  repro  size.  It  is  all- 
metal;  scales  in  inches,  picas  or  cen¬ 
timeters.  $24  each;  3  for  $66. 

LINKRULE  CO.  P.O.  BOX  34669 

Los  Angeles  California  90034 


Henry  M.  Sutton  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  Graphic  Sales.  Inc.,  of  Or¬ 
lando.  Florida.  Sutton,  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  manufactured  parts  and  ser¬ 
vices.  will  be  responsible  for  dismantl¬ 
ing.  moving,  re-erecting  and  servicing 
web  presses. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Morin  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  newspaper  plant 
of  Cutler-Hammer.  Morin  was  formerly 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  at 
Rohr  Industrial  Systems. 

*  *  * 

.Maurice  Alberts  v\as  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  systems  service  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype.  Alberts  was  previously  man¬ 
ager  of  the  production  test  department 
for  Linotype  Paul  Ltd. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Waizmann,  Tom  Antal  and  Bill 
Hopps  have  joined  the  sales  staff  of  TEC 
Systems  of  De  Pere.  Wisconsin. 

Waizmann  will  cover  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  Antal  will  cover  the  south 
and  far  west,  with  Hopps  assigned  to  the 
midwest. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fred  T.  Ford  was  named  sales  man¬ 
ager.  midwest  region,  for  Raytheon 
Company's  graphic  systems  business 
area.  Ford  was  previously  with  Hendrix 
Electronics. 

Fred  A.  Young  has  joined  Raytheon  as 
sales  manager,  southern  region,  for  the 
graphic  systems  business  area.  Young 
had  been  with  the  Web  Press  division  of 
Harris  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Donald  R.  Brinkerhofl'  was  appointed 
northeast  district  sales  manager  for 
W'estern  Litho  Plate.  He  was  formerly 
technical  sales  representative  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  areas. 

*  ♦  * 

Bryan  E.  Newman  was  appointed  vice- 
president.  international  marketing  for 
Compugraphic  Corp.  Newman  was 
previously  with  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph. 

Burton  M.  Joyce  has  been  appointed 
coiporate  controller  for  Compugraphic. 
He  was  formerly  vicepresident  of  finance 
at  Airco  Alloys. 

♦  *  * 

Camille  L.  Potter  was  promoted  to 
manager,  employee  relations  for  the 
Redmond,  Wa..  operation  of  Automix 
Keyboards.  Inc. 

■if.  if.  if. 

William  M.  Evans  was  appointed  sales 
manager  for  Lith-Kem-Ko's  midwest  re¬ 
gion.  Evans  was  formerly  with  R.B.P.  in 
Dallas.  Texas. 

• 

New  technology  enables  newspapers 
to  tailor  their  product  to  meet  the  infor¬ 
mational  needs  of  the  individual  com¬ 
munities  and  neighborhoods  that  make 
up  a  metropolitan  region,  and  to  cover 
the  localized  interests  of  suburban  read¬ 
ers  more  thoroughly  and  more  effec¬ 
tively. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


'omens 


ews 


Column  on  urban  affairs 


^  j  oervice 

y  appeals  to 

housewives  raising  babies. 


William  Raspberry,  urban  affairs  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Washington  Post,  begins 
a  twice-weekly  syndicated  column 
January  I . 

The  decision  to  expand  Raspberry's 
column  and  give  it  a  national  focus  is  the 
result  of  queries  from  newspaper  editors, 
according  to  William  B.  Dickinson  Jr., 
editorial  director  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  which  will  distribute  the 
column. 

Raspberry  has  been  writing  columns 
for  the  Post  since  1966  with  focus  usually 
on  local  issues.  He  received  the  capital 
Press  Club  "Journalist  of  the  Year” 
award  in  1965  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Watts  riot.  In  1968,  he  won  the 
Washington/Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild's  Front  Page  Award. 


also  appeals  to  women  who 
fly  planes, 

attend  board  meetings, 
or  join  the  army. 


It's  the  ONLY  service  of  its  kind: 
news  and  features  of  interest  to 
women  (and  to  the  men  in  their 

lives).  5  jjm0s  a  week 

Scannable  (any  font) 
Electronic  feed 


Syndicated  columnist  Sam  Shulsky  is 
the  first  to  receive  the  new  award  of  the 
New  York  Financial  Writers  Association 
for  "significant,  long-run  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  financial  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Shulsky  has  written  "Investor's 
Guide,"  syndicated  by  King  Features, 
for  20  years.  The  column  appears  in  150 
newspapers.  He  is  the  author  of  four 
books  in  the  financial  area,  including 
“Investing  for  Your  Future"  and  "In¬ 
vestment  Guide  for  Women."  At  one 
time  he  was  assistant  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Jonrnal-Amerk  an. 

The  financial  writers  association  pres¬ 
ident  Stanley  D.  Rosenberg,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  award,  noted,  "The 
more  people  know  about  the  different 
types  of  securities  available  for  invest¬ 
ment  purposes,  the  better  prepared  they 
are  .  .  .  Mr.  Shulsky,  through  his  pioneer¬ 
ing  column,  has  made  such  information 
readily  available  to  thousands  of  con¬ 
cerned  investors  .  .  .  While  performing  a 
worthwhile  public  service,  he  has  also 
greatly  enhanced  the  profession  of  finan¬ 
cial  journalism." 


'omens 


William  Raspberry 

The  association  gave  the  award  to 
Shulsky  at  its  38th  annual  Financial  Fol¬ 
lies,  a  satire  on  business  and  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in  New 
York  November  12. 
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Circulation  contest 


A  Readers  contest,  based  on  names  of 
the  stars  of  show  business  and  famed 
personalities  of  today  and  yesterday,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Lon^  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press  Teleffram 
from  Marden-Kane,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
which  offers  it  exclusively  to  one  publi¬ 
cation  per  area. 


For  news  and  features  that 
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exclusive  and  hunched  for 
maximum  impact. 


Raymond  C.  E.  Pryde,  76.  Jamestown, 
N.Y.  and  Baltimore.  Md.  reporter  and 
editor;  August  II. 
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UN  press  chief 
discounts  news 
pool  concerns 

Genichi  Akatani,  Japanese  diplomat 
who  is  Assistant  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  in  charge  of  public 
information,  told  the  APME  Wednesday 
luncheon  session  that  the  international 
pool  of  nonaligned  news  agencies 
(endorsed  by  the  recent  Nonaligned 
Summit  Conference)  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power  "is  not  a  very  impressive  under¬ 
taking  and  certainly  represents  no  threat 
to  the  well-established  organizations 
such  as  Associated  Press.” 

Noting  that  the  idea  of  the  Pool  has  not 
been  welcomed  by  the  American  press. 
Ambassador  Akatani  said  that  the  Pool 
of  Nonaligned  News  Agencies  “is  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  flow  of  official  in¬ 
formation  originating  directly  from  Third 
World  countries.  Its  promoters  essen¬ 
tially  wish  to  enable  those  countries  to 
speak  with  their  own  voice  .  .  .” 

The  UN  official  explained  that  the 
Pool  started  its  operation  with  a  few 
member  agencies  exchanging  dispatches 
through  Tanjug,  the  Yugoslav  agency  in 
Belgrade.  He  said  that  the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  at  the  UN  Headquarters  in 
New  York  was  asked  to  participate  by 
sending  items  of  about  250  words  con¬ 
cerning  UN  activities  in  the  Third  World. 
Within  the  office's  mandate,  this  is  done 
while  taking  "every  precaution  not  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  older,  well 
established  agencies.”  The  items  are 
also  available  at  UN  Headquarters  to  in¬ 
terested  correspondents,  he  added. 

Akatani  said  that  presently  his  office 
sent  the  Pool  an  average  of  one  item 
daily,  usually  on  a  subject  which  inter¬ 
ests  developing  countries  but  is  not  fully 
covered  by  other  agencies. 

“In  other  words,  we  supply  marginal 
or  peripheral  items  which  do  not  interest 
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UNESCO  panel  sends  news  control 
measure  to  committee  for  restudy 


By  Raymond  Wilkinson 

United  Press  International 

Moderate  states  appear  to  have  won 
the  day  against  Communist  and  radical 
efforts  within  the  UN  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  to  curb  freedom  of  the  press. 

Led  by  the  United  States  and  its  West 
European  allies,  the  moderate  bloc  has 
won  a  key  victory  on  this  major  issue  at 
UNESCO’s  general  conference  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

In  a  controversial  trial  of  strength,  the 
Western  states  supported  by  many  Third 
World  nations  decisively  defeated  on 
November  6  a  Russian-inspired  move  to 
push  through  UNESCO  a  draft  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  mass  media  which  they 


the  major  news  agencies  but  which  are 
very  much  in  demand  by  the  countries  of 
the  Third  World  ..." 

Akatani  said  that  the  basic  mandate  of 
the  UN  Office  of  Public  Information  is  to 
assist  and  rely  upon  cooperation  of  es¬ 
tablished  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  agencies  of  information 
and  that  his  office’s  role  is  primarily 
“supportive.”  "We  do  not  try  ourselves 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  United  Nations  to 
our  global  constituency;  we  help  others 
do  it." 

Our  job  is  to  be  purely  factual,  objec¬ 
tive,  and  impartial,  he  said,  and  admitted 
that  some  of  the  output  often  becomes 
bland  and  colorless.  The  ambassador 
said  there  was  no  alternative  to  “down- 
to-earth.  factual  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  manifold  activities  of 
the  United  Nations,’’  but  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  what  he  termed  "imbalance” 
that  frequently  exists  in  media  UN 
coverage. 

“A  crisis  or  a  political  disagreement  is 
generally  regarded  as  hard  news,  merit¬ 
ing  front-page  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constructive  quiet  work  that 
goes  on  all  the  time  is  frequently  not 
reported.” 

Ambassador  Akatani  told  the  APME 
audience  that  great  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  presence  of  news  agencies 
such  as  the  AP  at  UN  headquarters.  He 
praised  the  AP  staff,  saying  that  the 
newspeople  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  background  in  international  affairs, 
their  impartiality,  and  their  integrity. 

There  were  no  questions  from  the  floor 
following  the  address  after  John  Leard. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  executive  editor,  explained 
that  the  speaker’s  offer  to  go  off  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  speak  more  candidly  could  not 
be  accepted  because  of  APME’s  open 
meeting  policy  and  especially  after  the 
freedom  of  information  seminar  which 
immediately  preceded  the  luncheon. 


charged  would  lead  to  state  control  of  the 
press. 

On  a  vote  of  78-15,  with  6  abstentions , 
a  UNESCO  commission  sent  the  mea¬ 
sure  back  for  restudy  to  a  special 
negotiating  committee  and  delegates  said 
the  issue  would  not  now  be  acted  upon 
until  the  next  UNESCO  general  confer¬ 
ence  two  years  from  now. 

The  November  6  vote  climaxed  two 
days  of  hard  debate  in  which  the  Soviets, 
backed  by  their  East  European  allies  and 
Some  Arab  states,  defended  the  five- 
page  Moscow  inspired  document  which 
called  for  state  participation  and  control 
of  the  media.  The  Russians  defended  it 
as  "protecting”  the  flow  of  information. 

The  United  States,  the  nine-member 
European  Common  Market  and  five 
Nordic  countries  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  Third  World  countries  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  a  Brazilian  proposal  to  shunt  the 
issue  to  the  negotiating  group. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
representing  American,  South  American 
and  European  journalistic  organizations, 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  vote. 

Chairman  George  Beebe  of  the  Miami 
Herald  said: 

“We  hope  that  future  decisions  of  the 
conference  will  avoid  any  implication  of 
state  control.  Such  restrictions  would  be 
contrary  to  the  charter  of  UNESCO  and 
would  tarnish  the  well  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  of  UNESCO  itself.” 

Following  the  vote  on  the  mass  media, 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation,  said,  "UNESCO 
has  gone  back  to  its  original  for¬ 
mat  ...  to  find  consensus.  It  is  trying 
to  avoid  confrontation  to  settle  major 
problems." 

Mexican  travel 
writing  contest 

An  award  for  travel  writers  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  recent  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Travel  Writers  convention  in 
Guadalajara. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mexican  National 
Tourist  Council,  the  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  annually  to  those  three  articles 
that  best  portray  the  character  of  a  place 
in  Mexico  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
reader’s  understanding  of  a  world  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  own. 

Writers  will  receive  a  solid  silver 
trophy  of  a  quill  pen,  $1,000  cash,  and 
one-week,  all  expense  paid  trip  to  Mexico 
with  their  spouses. 

For  further  information  write  to  La 
Pluma  de  Plata  Mexicana,  Mexican  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Council,  405  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.  10022. 
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Newsday  program  seeks 
to  boost  store  sales 


The  advertising  department  at  Long  Is¬ 
land  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  retail  sales  in  its  two  county 
market,  has  created  a  promotion  logo 
and  is  providing  retailers  with  in-store 
display  material  featuring  this  message. 

Newsday  is  also  urging  all  local  retail¬ 
ers  to  use  the  logo — “Better  Buys 
Now” — in  all  print  ads. 

“Retail  sales  in  our  market  have  been 
soft,”  said  Newsday  vice  president  of 
sales,  David  Targe.  “Consumers  seem  to 
be  putting  their  money  in  the  bank  rather 
than  spending.  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun¬ 
ties  make  up  one  of  the  wealthiest  buying 
markets  in  the  country  and  we  feel 
Newsday  should  take  a  lead  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  spending.” 

Targe  said  if  retailers  begin  using  the 
logo  in  their  print  ads  and  base  in-store 
displays  around  it,  this  could  be  an  im¬ 
petus  for  motivating  consumer  spending. 

“We  believe  Newsday  is  in  a  type  of 
partnership  with  the  retailers  in  our  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  Targe.  “Whenever  they  do 
well,  we  do  well  because  they'll  adver¬ 
tise  more.” 

Targe  said  the  program  was  started  in 
early  November  in  hopes  of  generating 


heavy  store  traffic  earlier  than  the  start 
of  the  traditional  Christmas  buying  sea¬ 
son  that  begins  after  Thanksgiving.  He 
said  he  hopes  to  continue  the  program  at 
least  through  Christmas. 

“Your  business  is  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise,”  Targe  told  retailers  in  recent  let¬ 
ter.  “Our  business  is  to  help  you  sell 
merchandise.” 

• 

Don  Marsh  named 
editor  of  W.Va.  daily 

Don  Marsh  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  G.  Hoffman,  who  retired 
October  31. 

Publisher  W.  E.  Chilton  HI  said 
Marsh,  49,  and  a  25-year  veteran  of  the 
Gazette  staff,  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
Gazette  newsroom  departments  in  their 
day-to-day  operations.  A  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low,  Marsh  has  been  a  police,  city  hall, 
courthouse  and  statehouse  reporter,  as 
well  as  city  editor,  a  post  he  has  filled 
since  1970. 

Hoffman,  65,  will  still  be  associated 
with  the  newspaper  after  his  retirement. 


Washington  Star  tops 
in  circulation  gains 

The  Washington  Star  led  the  nation’s 
daily  newspapers  in  circulation  gains  for 
the  six-month  period  ending  September 
30,  1976,  according  to  Fas  Fax,  a  report 
by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  report  shows  that  Monday 
through  Friday,  the  Star’s  circulation  in¬ 
creased  32,072  over  the  same  six  months 
last  year.  Saturday  gains  were  30,151  and 
Sunday  gains  38,180.  The  Star’s  greater 
gains  were  Monday  through  Friday  and 
Sunday. 

Other  newspapers  ranking  among  the 
top  circulation  gainers,  daily  or  Sunday, 
include  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Boston  Globe  and 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Comparative  figures  for  Washington, 
D.C.  were  not  available  inasmuch  as  the 
Washington  Post  did  not  submit  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  circulation  statement  to  the  ABC 
in  time  for  publication  in  Fas  Fax. 

In  the  last  circulation  statement  issued 
by  the  ABC,  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1976,  the  Star  ranked 
third  in  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
gains  nationwide. 

The  Star’s  newly-reported  circulation 
totals  were  385,240,  Monday  through 
Friday;  3%,309,  Saturday;  and  374,267, 
Sunday. 


We  generate  answers 
and  a  lot  of  electricity. 

When  it  comes  to  producing  electric  energy,  our  companies 
operate  the  largest  non-government-owned  power  system 
in  the  United  States. 

It's  a  big  responsibility. 

Providing  information  — whenever  you  need  it  — 
has  become  a  large  part  of  our  responsibility  as  well. 
Whether  you're  working  on  a  breaking  news 
story  or  gathering  information  for  an  extended 
feature,  we're  committed  to  answering  your 
questions  as  quickly,  accurately,  and  com¬ 
pletely  as  we  can. 

Contact:  Gale  Klappa,  404-393-0650 
or  P.O.  Box  720071,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30346 

Southern  Company 

the  southern  electric  system 
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Co-op  ad  funds 
need  more  push 
by  newspapers 

Retailers  concerned  with  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  funds  are  not  doing  their 
homework  and  if  newspaper  advertising 
sales  people  don’t  do  it  for  them  broad¬ 
cast  will,  Frank  Hennessey,  co-op  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  cautioned  an  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  audience. 

Depicting  the  co-op  scene  at  the  ABC 
annu^  meeting  in  Chicago  Oct.  18,  Hen¬ 
nessey  said  that  if  co-op  is  to  be  worked 
successfully  by  newspapers,  all  sales 
people  must  become  totally  aware  of 
what  industry  has  the  most  dollars  to 
spend  on  which  product.  Constant  com¬ 
munication,  at  least  the  knowledge  of 
what  manufacturers  are  providing  100% 
programs  for  their  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers,  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Ideally,  a  fulltime  creative  and  profes¬ 
sional  person  is  needed  to  investigate 
and  research  co-op  revenue  that  is  ac¬ 
crued  by  retailers  in  the  market — 
discovering  those  who  have  the  dollars 
to  spend.  Activity  should  be  with  man¬ 
ufacturer  sales  reps  and  local  distributors 
who  can  best  tell  what  products  are  mov¬ 
ing  the  most. 

Highly  important  is  providing  knowl¬ 
edgeable  co-op  sales  education  to  retail 
accounts,  especially  medium  and  small 
size  retailers. 

Unawareness  or  neglect 

This  type  of  retailer  has  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  provided  for  him  but 
between  60-70%  of  these  are  either  una¬ 
ware  of  this  money  or  just  too  busy  to 
develop  a  program  with  newspapers, 
Hennessey  said.  Retailers  like  these 
need  help  for  it  will  pay  off  for  them,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  newspaper. 

Hennessey  went  into  some  examples 
of  this  kind  of  success.  Parke-Davis  has 
announced  a  new  “super”  co-op  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  NAB  helped  to  introduce 
nationally.  Vitamins,  skin  lotion  and 
cough  medicine  were  the  products  in¬ 
volved. 

Hennessey  said  an  aggressive  co-op 
manager  of  a  southwest  metro  paper 
heard  of  this  100%  paid  program,  con¬ 
tacted  the  Parke-Davis  regional  sales 
manager  and  presented  his  paper’s  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  story  and  seasonal  ad  lay¬ 
outs  for  a  local  discount  drug  chain. 

There  was  a  catch.  The  local  Parke- 
Davis  field  sales  rep  had  not  sold  the 
products  to  the  retailer.  The  co-op  man¬ 
ager  offered  to  Jointly  call  on  the  buyer 
with  the  Parke-Davis  salesman  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  total  co-op  action  plan.  The  buyer 
purchased  $159,000  of  product  which 
immediately  released  co-op  funds 
amounting  to  24,000  lines  of  co-op  adver- 
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tising  for  the  newspaper. 

The  usage  rate  of  hardware  co-op  has 
been  running  extremely  low  at  20i%  of 
available  funds  countrywide,  Hennessey 
said.  The  bureau  recently  made  several 
presentations  to  Ace  Hardware  Corp. 
featuring  “extended”  use  of  previously 
unspent  hardware  manufacturer  co-op 
money. 

The  result:  a  new  $1.3  million,  25- 
market  daily  newspaper  test  program 
two-thirds  funded  by  co-op. 

Tv,  radio  nibbling 

Tv  and  radio  are  beginning  to  “get  a 
little  (co-op)  here  and  there  but  nowhere 
near  the  %2Va  billion  annually  turned  out 
on  the  nation’s  daily  newspaper 
presses,”  Hennessey  said. 

Currently,  most  co-op  running  in 
newspapers  is  retailer  initiated  and  it  is 
toward  this  group,  especially  the  medium 
and  small  retailer,  frequently  too  busy  to 
use  co-op  that  the  bureau  urged  targeting 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  well 
into  1977. 

NAB  has  broken  down  the  co-op  ac¬ 
tion  plan  to  a  one-step-at-a-time  opera¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  the  complexities  that 
make  co-op  too  much  trouble  for  so 
many  retailers.  Hennessey  showed  these 
moves  in  a  series  of  slides. 

Within  the  requirements  necessary  to 
be  taken,  co-op  offers  virtually  unlimited 
possibilities — everything  from  a  tiny 
classified  ad  to  a  4-color  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  even  a  4-color,  multi-page  special 
insert  for  a  suburban  men’s  clothing 
store. 

Each  year,  the  availability  of  co-op 
money  grows.  During  the  past  3  years, 
suppliers’  co-op  funds  have  increased 
over  20%.  Just  last  year,  400  manufac¬ 
turers  wrote  programs  for  the  first  time. 

Although  3  out  of  4  co-op  dollars  al¬ 
ready  go  to  newspapers.  But  Hennessey 
reasons  that  there  is  plenty  more  “out 
there”  that  belongs  in  newspapers. 

• 

No  liquor  ads 

Liquor  advertising  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman  regardless  of  the  way 
Oklahomans  voted  on  November  2  on  a 
state  amendment  proposal  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  drink.  That 
announcement  was  made  October  23  in  a 
page  one  editorial  opposing  the  state 
question. 

BBDO  resigns  Taylor 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  announced  that  it  has  resigned  as 
the  advertising  agency  for  The  Taylor 
Wine  Company,  Hammondsport,  N.Y. 
BBDO  has  handled  the  advertising  for 
Taylor  Wines  and  Champagnes  since 
February  1973. 


Woman  named  head 
of  national  ad  dept. 

Jennie  Luchack  has  been  promoted  to 
fulltime  national  advertising  manager  at 
the  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal  Times  with 
additional  responsibilities  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  fullscale  cooperative  advertising 
program  for  local  retailers,  general  man¬ 
ager  Henry  Bird  announced.  Luchack, 
54,  has  been  supervisor  of  the  ad  control 
department  since  1973  and  parttime  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  since  1975. 

Ads  in  newspapers 
found  less  annoying 

That  newspaper  advertising  is  liked 
better  than  any  other  type  of  media  ad¬ 
vertising  by  consumers  in  a  recently  re¬ 
leased  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies’  study,  is  not  very  sur¬ 
prising,  according  to  agency,  media  and 
product  executives. 

In  the  4 A  survey,  consumers  had  said 
they  find  newspaper  ads  to  be  most 
favorable,  followed  by  magazine  ads, 
radio,  tv,  billboards  and  direct  mail. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  4A  seminar  in 
New  York,  four  panelists,  Ken  Roman, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Oglivy  & 
Mather;  Allen  Rosenshine,  senior  vice- 
president  and  creative  director  of 
BBDO;  Herbert  Maneloveg,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media  services 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt;  and  William 
Mack  Morris,  president  of  Life  Savers, 
Inc.,  all  agreed  that  newspaper  ads  were 
looked  on  as  being  more  favorable  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  least  intrusive. 

“It  is  a  question  of  consumer  con¬ 
trol,”  said  Rosenshine.  “A  person  goes 
to  a  newspaper  with  the  idea  of  looking 
for  the  advertising  of  a  specific  store. 
When  a  tv  commercial  comes  on,  the 
consumer  may  not  want  to  see  it  and  is 
forced  to  either  shut  the  set  off  or  leave 
the  room.” 

“Print  is  looked  on  as  being  an  infor¬ 
mation  medium  and  readers  expect  to  be 
informed  with  both  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing,”  said  Maneloveg.  “TV  is  looked  on 
as  an  entertainment  medium.  When  a 
commercial  comes  on  and  disrupts  the 
entertainment,  it  gets  a  bad  reaction  from 
the  viewer.” 

• 

New  publisher 

Urban  L.  Bergeron,  59,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  was  re¬ 
placed  as  publisher  on  October  15.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Richard  W.  Bottorf, 
41,  who  has  been  circulation  director  of 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.  newspapers.  Berge¬ 
ron,  who  became  president  and  publisher 
three  years  ago,  following  the  paper’s 
purchase  by  Gannett,  will  continue  as 
president.  He  has  been  with  the  paper  40 
years. 
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Guild,  Chicago  Field 
papers  sign  contract 

The  Newspaper  Division  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
signed  an  agreement  October  26  covering 
editorial  department  employees  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  new  contract  is  effective  June  I, 
I976  through  May  3I,  I977,  with  pay  es¬ 
calation  on  June  I,  I977. 

Minimums  for  8  assistant  city  editors 
(4  on  each  newspaper),  officially  desig¬ 
nated  assistant  department  heads,  tele¬ 
graph  editors,  columnists  and  critics  go 
from  $449.50  to  $474.22  weekly  during 
the  3-year  life  of  the  contract,  rewrite, 
copy  readers,  reporters  used  inter¬ 
changeably  as  rewrite,  makeup,  or  assis¬ 
tant  city  editors,  assistant  picture  editors 
and  writers  of  major  sports: 
$420-$443.l0;  reporters,  photographers, 
caption  writers  and  artists:  $406.13- 
$428.47. 

Immediate  raises  range  from  $31  to 
those  earning  over  $450  to  $1 1 .50  for  less 
than  $150.  Consumer  price  index  in¬ 
creases  will  result  in  percentage  boosts 
effective  June  1,  1977. 

♦  *  * 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  negotiated  a 
three-year  agreement  with  the  Enquirer 
Employes  Professional  Association  that 
raises  the  weekly  wages  from  $6  to  $29. 

The  agreement,  which  went  into  effect 
March  1,  1976,  provides  the  following 
minimum  salaries: 

Editorial  writer/chief  photographer  .  .  . 
$369.00,  effective  March  1 ,  1976;  $395.00, 
effective  March  1,  1977;  and  $425.00, 
effective  March  I,  1978. 

Reporter/photographer  .  .  .  $348.00, 
effective  March  1,  1976;  $372.00,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1,  1977;  and  $405.00,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1,  1978. 

Car  allowance  increased  to  I5c  per 
mile  with  anniversary  increases  to  I5.5c 
the  first  year  and  160  the  second  year. 

• 

All  in  the  family 

When  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  be¬ 
came  100  years  old  the  first  page  was  a 
reproduction  of  page  one  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1876,  edition — the  first  under 
the  ownership  of  Col.  Robert  M.  White. 

The  first  White  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  L.  Mitchell  White  who  published  the 
paper  until  his  son,  Robert  M.  White,  11, 
could  assume  management  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  editor  and  publisher.  The  an¬ 
niversary  edition  reminded  readers  that 
although  the  paper  has  had  100  years  of 
continuous,  family  ownership  “it  serves 
the  readers,  not  the  owners.” 

Mexico  is  a  town  of  1 1 ,807  in  northeast 
Missouri. 


Drake,  Koger,  Rossiter  win  Blakeslee  awards 


Winners  of  1976  Howard  W.  Blakeslee 
Awards  for  outstanding  reporting  on 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Heart  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Donald  C.  Drake  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  won  for  “Rescue  7,”  a  7-part 
newspaper  series  on  the  work  of  a 
paramedical  squad — particularly  the 
treatment  of  heart  attack  victims.  The 
judges  said  the  articles  were  “superbly 
written,  cohesive  and  contained  a  lot  of 
human  interest.” 

Daniel  A.  Koger  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 


Journal  won  for  his  5-part  newspaper 
series  on  the  need  for  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  for  heart  attack  victims  in  Flint. 
The  judges  cited  Koger  for  his  initiative 
and  said,  “these  articles  show  how  a 
newspaper  can  effect  change  in  a  com¬ 
munity.” 

Al  Rossiter,  Jr.,  of  United  Press  Inter-* 
national,  won  an  award  for  “The  Choles¬ 
terol  Controversy,”  a  3-part  series  on 
cholesterol’s  relationship  to  coronary 
heart  disease.  The  articles  “presented  an 
objective  and  balanced  view  of  a  medical 
controversy,”  the  judges  said. 
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Schorr  and  Gruner  don’t 
agree  on  press  support 


By  Jane  Levere 

Former  CBS  reporter  Daniel  Schorr, 
who  resigned  from  the  broadcast  net¬ 
work  in  September  after  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  dropped  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  how  he  had  obtained  the  Pike 
Intelligence  Committee  Report,  later 
published  by  the  Village  Voice,  told  the 
APME  Wednesday  that  he  had  gotten 
“into  trouble"  over  the  report  “basically 
because  of  the  press." 

In  particular,  he  singled  out  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  “Selling 
Secrets."  written  in  language  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  "almost  defamatory."  New 
York  State  Representative  Samuel  Strat¬ 
ton  read  this  editorial,  he  said,  brought  it 
back  to  Congress,  and  the  legislature 
then  decided  that  "here  was  a  guy  vul¬ 
nerable  enough  to  be  a  perfect  target" 
for  an  election  year  investigation. 

Schorr  said  he  believed  one  reason  he 
got  “bad  press"  during  the  hearing  was 
that  his  action  represented  a  clear  threat 
to  publishers  as  well  as  broadcast  execu¬ 
tives.  “It  appeared  that  I  had  taken  a 
piece  of  property  acquired  while  1  was 
employed  by  CBS.  and  then  went  out 
entirely  on  my  own  to  publish  it. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  coverage 
was  the  result  of  “general  distaste  for  the 
Village  Voice"  and  of  “competitive 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Washington 
Post  reporters." 

Coverage  of  his  case  should  have  fo¬ 
cused.  he  stated,  on  the  issue  of  his 
standing  up.  as  a  reporter,  against  a 
House  resolution.  "If  the  issues  had 
been  pointed  up  early,  it  would  not  have 
appeared  that  this  was  merely  a  cock¬ 
eyed  thing  one  reporter  had  done  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  the  journalistic  com¬ 
munity."  he  remarked. 

Explaining  that  he  could  “talk  now 
that  the  (House)  investigation  was 
over."  Schorr  said  that  his  first  step  after 
obtaining  the  Pike  Report  was  to  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  his  superiors,  whom  he  urged 
to  either  present  a  program  on  “The 
Suppressed  Report."  or  to  release  the 
report,  in  toto,  through  their  book  pub¬ 
lishing  division. 

Both  suggestions  were  rejected,  he 
said,  so  he  decided  "as  a  matter  of  my 
own  professionalism  that  if  CBS  didn’t 
want  to  publish  (the  report)  I  should  op¬ 
erate  on  my  own." 

“Where  is  it  written  that  the  First 
Amendment  should  be  run  like  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  Fried  Chicken  operation,  with  in¬ 
formation  passed  on  to  the  public  just  so 
long  as  it  is  done  in  an  orderly  way?"  he 
questioned. 

.Asked  why  he  had  not  tried  to  arrange 


more  widespread  publication  of  the  Pike 
Report,  Schorr  said  he  had  wanted  to 
make  it  generally  available  but  that  most 
newspapers  were  interested  in  it  only 
from  a  news  angle,  not  as  an  “end  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Nor  were  paperback  publishers  in¬ 
terested  in  publishing  it,  he  said,  because 
they  were  “leery  there'd  be  another  kill¬ 
ing  of  an  agent,”  as  occurred  in  Athens. 

The  only  offer  to  publish  the  full  text, 
he  said,  came  from  Clay  Felker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Village  Voice.  “This  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  dismay,”  Schorr  re¬ 
marked,  “because  he’s  not  my  favorite 
publisher." 

Addressing  the  APME  on  the  same 
panel  as  Schorr  was  George  Gruner, 
managing  editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee.  Gruner,  along  with  three  other  Bee 
newsmen,  served  15  days  in  the  Fresno 
County  jail  this  past  September  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  reveal  a  source  for  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bee  in  1975. 

Citing  the  Supreme  Court’s  Nebraska 
gag  order  ruling  last  summer,  which  was 
handed  down  the  same  day  as  the 
Court’s  refusal  to  review  the  Bee  case, 
Gruner  said  “it  is  not  true  to  say  we  won 
the  war — there  are  new  rounds  to  be 
fought  now.” 

He  urged  the  editors  “to  publish  what¬ 
ever  facts  (they)  gain  access  to  if  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so,”  adding  that 
it  is  always  necessary  to  balance  "indi¬ 
vidual  rights  against  the  community 
interest.” 

He  suggested  that  the  public  is  suppor¬ 
tive  of  newspapers’  duty  to  publish  such 
information,  offering  as  evidence  mail. 
"907e  favorable,”  received  at  the  Bee 
during  its  recent  legal  battle.  Further 
proof,  he  added,  came  this  fall  in  a  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  poll  in  which 
63%  of  the  respondents  were  in  favor  of  a 
reporter’s  withholding  of  information 
from  courts  if  it  were  warranted. 

Gruner  predicted  that  the  burden  of 
handling  the  legal  cost  of  cases  such  as 
the  Bee’s  might  have  a  “chilling  effect  on 
the  media.  The  threat  of  litigation  could 
act  to  stifle  a  free  and  independent  press," 
he  said. 

But  he  had  only  words  of  praise  for  the 
moral  and  financial  support  of  C.  K. 
McClatchy,  Bee  editor,  during  the  Bee’s 
case.  “Holding  fast  to  their  principles 
has  not  cost  the  Fresno  Four  one  thin 
dime,”  he  said. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  rules  defini¬ 
tively  on  the  confidentiality  of  sources, 
the  best  hope  for  the  newspaper  com¬ 
munity,  Gruner  concluded,  lies  in  volun¬ 
tary  pressA?ar  committees,  where  oppos¬ 
ing  points  of  view  may  be  aired. 


Burgeoning  women’s 
sports  field  poses 
problems  to  editors 

Women’s  sports  will  be  an  area  of 
major  editorial  interest  in  the  next  five 
years,  concluded  the  panel  on  “Sex  and 
the  Sports  Editor”  Tuesday  afternoon. 

But  the  panel  conceded  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reorder  priorities  to  produce 
sufficient  women’s  sports  coverage,  and 
was  unable  to  come  up  with  specific  sol¬ 
utions  to  this  potential  problem. 

Wick  Temple,  AP  sports  editor,  said 
trouble  arises  when  the  national  desk 
covers  women’s  sports  because  staff 
time  is  limited.  And  increased  coverage 
that  has  been  produced  recently  has  in¬ 
dicated  "no  reader  pressure  for  national 
(women’s  sports)  coverage  but  pres¬ 
sure  for  local  and  regional  coverage.” 
College  and  high  school  sports,  he  said, 
is  “where  the  real  future  lies.” 

Editors,  Temple  predicted,  will  have 
to  “cut  something  else”  when  women’s 
sports  becomes  “important  enough  to  a 
large  segment  of  readers.”  What  should 
be  cut,  though,  was  not  concluded. 

Jenk  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  Tribune,  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  panel  and  chairman  of  the 
APME  Sports  Committee,  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  “doctrinaire  rules  as  to 
how  editors  treat  women’s  sports”  be 
established.  “It’s  a  chicken  and  egg  situ¬ 
ation  but  there’s  a  potential  here  for  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  readership  and  interest  in 
sports,”  he  said. 

Nor  is  hiring  a  woman  who  is  a 
sportswriter  the  answer,  said  Smith  Bar¬ 
rier,  executive  sports  editor.  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News  and  Record.  Citing  sports- 
writers  Jane  Gross  of  Newsday  and 
Christie  Blatchford  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  .Mail  as  examples,  he  said,  "there’s 
no  way  such  women  want  to  be 
stereotyped." 

One  way  to  produce  good  women’s 
sports  coverage  would  be  to  have  women 
athletes  become  journalists  after  college. 
Barrier  suggested. 

Finally,  Dale  McNamara,  golf  coach  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa,  told  the  editors 
how  helpful  their  coverage  is  to  budding 
athletes.  “They’re  motivated  by  your 
coverage  during  tournaments,”  she  said. 
“A  tv  program  lasts  only  a  minute.  Clip¬ 
pings  get  yellow  but  they  become  valu¬ 
able.  And  you  can  learn  about  your  game 
through  them." 


Record  ad  budget 

A  S4  million  ad  budget  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  California  Avocado  Board 
for  investment  in  women’s  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  broadcast.  It  is  a  record 
ad  budget  to  help  sell  the  state’s  largest 
avocado  crop. 
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8:00  e  GOOD  TIMES  ITIKIIT 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din-  a  aUZ#  11^  iVv^  ^ 

ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which 

the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made  V^T  W  T  w  m. T.^*A 

g,m  pet  food  (R)  IN  T  V  LISTINGS 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

O  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie's  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  ~  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

o  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Imposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  inacorrspiracy  to  loot  a  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

o  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn't  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda,  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  and  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-0 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who's  Got  The  Bomb?"  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

o  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman's  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  (R) 

o  MARCUS  WELBY.M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  call'll  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  B  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  and  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1944. 

o  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host:  John  Denver. 

B  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery:  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 

(OTHER  POINT  SIZES,  FORMATS,  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 
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Jack  Knight  sounds  off 
on  newspaper  wrongs 


By  I.  William  Hill 

On  being  presented  with  the  National 
Press  Club's  prestigious  Fourth  Estate 
Award  in  Washington  (Oct.  21),  retired 
publisher  John  S.  Knight  broke  a  long 
speech  silence  to  tell  what  he  thinks  is 
wrong  with  today's  newspapers. 

Heading  the  list  was  attribution  of 
news  to  such  unnamed  sources  as  “a 
friend  of  a  usually  reliable  Senator.” 
closely  followed  by  the  practice  of  “pack 
reporting.”  “Newspapers  should  leave 
pack  reporting  to  the  routine  reporters.” 
he  said,  “because  the  good  reporters 
should  be  going  to  where  the  news  is.” 

He  went  on: 

“New  printing  processes  bother  me. 
You  can't  make  quick  makeovers  to  cor¬ 
rect  mistakes  the  way  1  like  to.  They 
keep  telling  me:  ‘Sometime  we'll  get  it  all 
together.” 

“Too  many  newspapers  give  less  and 
charge  more.  It's  as  if  they're  candy 
bars.  News  space  shouldn't  be  cut.” 

“There's  far  too  little  intentional 
humor  in  today's  newspapers,  though 
there's  plenty  of  unintentional  humor.” 

“Well-written  features  are  far  too 
rare.” 

“Newspaper  give  their  columns  with 
so  much  government  news  it  makes  me 
want  to  up-chuck.” 

“Harry  Reasoner  and  'Miss  Money' 
aren't  the  reason  for  the  decline  in  read¬ 
ership  of  afternoon  newspapers.  The 
right  mix  of  news,  pictures  and  enter¬ 
tainment  will  still  attract  readers.” 

"Editors  wanting  to  improve  the 
newspaper  should  never  listen  to  old- 
time  circulation  men.” 

“Editors  should  avoid  newspaper 
conventions.  Too  many  people  attend 
them  just  to  see  and  hear  the  men  who 
are  'mis-managing'  the  government,  not 
to  exchange  ideas  regarding  news¬ 
papers.” 

“1  dislike  editors  who  don't  like  any 
story  they  didn't  think  of  first.  Borrow¬ 
ing  or  stealing  a  good  idea  is  journalism 
at  its  best.” 

“Newspapers  should  be  wary  of  writ¬ 
ing  too  much  about  'causes'.  Causes 
really  aren't  news  and  it  bores  the  reader 
stiff.” 

“There  are  far  too  many  bad  editorial 
pages.” 

“Sports  pages  are  good.  A  sports  wri¬ 
ter  can  write  what  he  pleases  without 
getting  his  newspaper  in  trouble  and,  if 
he  writes  well,  he'll  attract  readers.” 

“I  don't  like  journalism  schools.  I  pre¬ 
fer  a  reporter  to  have  a  liberal  arts  educa¬ 
tion.” 

“I  don't  like  press  councils.  They're 
composed  of  one-time  editors  who  like  to 


set  themselves  up  as  professional  critics. 

I  also  don't  like  ombudsmen.  Press 
Councils  and  ombudsmen  do  work  that 
the  editor  himself  should  do.  Credibility 
begins  and  ends  with  the  editor.  If  the 
editor  can't  see  that  a  newspaper  is  good, 
the  newspaper  ought  to  get  a  new 
editor.” 

“I'm  against  shield  laws.  The  First 
Amendment  is  enough.  We  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  what  Congress  can  give. 
Congress  can  take  away.  Besides,  what's 
wrong  with  going  to  jail  for  a  good  cause? 
As  a  young  newsman,  1  used  to  try  and 
dream  up  ways  of  being  sent  to  jail — with 
a  typewriter,  of  course.” 

“There  ought  to  be  more  outspoken 
people  in  journalism  today.  Too  many 
editors  are  alike.  They  dress  and  think 
alike.  What  we  need  is  men  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  inventiveness.” 

In  answer  to  questions  from  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  included  representatives  from 
many  of  the  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Knight  said: 

“I'm  glad  that  so  many  of  today's  pub¬ 
lishers  are  coming  up  from  the  editorial 
side  of  the  newspaper.” 

“The  20th  century  statesman  I  admire 
most  is  Winston  Churchill.” 

“The  courts  are  a  threat  to  the  press 
today,  but  I  still  oppose  any  shield  law. 


By  Rob  Thurston 

Press  relations  with  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  are  likely  to  be  different, 
more  open,  than  the  press'  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Nixon  and  Ford  admin- 
istations  according  to  Wes  Pippert,  UPI 
reporter  who  has  covered  the  Carter 
campaign  since  June  of  this  year. 

Pippert  was  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia 
speaking  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  and  State  University  about  the 
“Inside  Story  of  the  Carter  Campaign.” 

He  pointed  out  the  difference  in 
Carter  press  relations  and  previous 
administration's  press  relations  with  an 
incident  that  happened  on  St.  Simon's 
Island.  Georgia  where  the  President¬ 
elect  was  vacationing  after  his  election 
victory. 

“Secret  Service  agents  had  gathered 
around  Carter  preventing  close  contact 
or  good  photographs,”  said  Pippert, 
“then  Kevin  Gorman,  Carter's  press 
agent  said,  'No,  we  don't  treat  reporters 
that  way,  we're  not  like  Nixon  or 
Ford.'  ” 


We  may  have  to  suffer,  and  some  of  us 
should  have  to  suffer,  to  defend  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

The  award  to  Knight  was  presented  by 
NPC  president  Robert  Ames  Alden,  who 
told  how  Knight  gave  up  the  idea  of 
cattle-raising  in  1920  to  begin  a  journalis¬ 
tic  career  on  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
as  a  sports  writer. 

“He  didn't  want  anyone  to  know  he 
was  writing  sports,”  Alden  said,  “so  he 
wrote  under  the  name  of  'Walker.'  ” 

Alden  then  traced  Knight's  career  and 
the  building  of  the  Knight  group  of 
newspapers,  now  the  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. 

Previous  winners  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
Award  were  Walter  Cronkite,  James 
Reston  and  Richard  Strout. 

Winners  of  NPC  Awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  consumer  reporting  were  also 
presented  at  the  Knight  luncheon. 

These  included: 

First  place  winners,  receiving  $100  and 
a  certificate:  newspaper  reporting — 
Howard  Wolinsky,  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla.; 
newspaper  column — Herbert  S.  Denen- 
berg,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  individual  tv 
program — Byron  Harris.  WFAA-tv.  Dal¬ 
las;  continuing  consumer  news — James 
L.  Mitchell,  KOVR-tv,  Sacramento, 
California;  television  networks — 
American  Broadcasting  Companies, 
Inc.;  individual  radio  station — Linda 
Sutter,  WINS.  New  York  City. 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Press 
Club  awards  for  this  year  was  Donald 
Larrabee,  with  David  R.  Dear,  as  vice- 
chairman  handling  the  consumer  awards. 


“Carter's  administration  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  open  than  the  previous 
administratons,”  Pippert  said,  “that 
incident  plus  the  fact  that  Carter  has 
promised  two  news  conferences  a  month 
point  to  this. 

“Carter  also  believes  in  ‘Sunshine 
Laws,'  a  difference  from  the  Nixon 
policy  of  sealing  off  government  agen¬ 
cies  from  the  press.” 

Pippert  also  pointed  out  that  a  “good” 
sign  of  amiable  relations  between 
Carter  and  the  press  is  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  Carter  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  questions  by  reporters  several 
times  a  day,  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  “good”  signs, 
Pippert  pointed  out  a  “danger”  sign 
concerning  Carter  and  the  press. 

“Carter  said  that  television  news  had 
not  treated  him  fairly,"  he  said,  “he 
pointed  out  that  they  portrayed  Ford 
as  steady  and  strong,  with  such  shots 
as  him  strolling  through  the  Rose 
(Continued  on  paf>e  73) 
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Garden. 

"Other  reporters  said  this  criticism 
was  much  like  Agnew  in  the  Nixon  days, 
but  1  think  he  probably  was  just  blow¬ 
ing  off  some  steam.”  Pippert  said. 

In  the  months  he  covered  the  Carter 
campaign.  Pippert  said  he  couldn't  re¬ 
member  any  "ugly”  incidents  between 
the  President-elect  and  the  press. 

Pippert  said  that  he  sensed  no  single 
prevailing  attitude  toward  Carter  among 
the  press,  but  he  did  point  out  that 
after  Carter  had  been  elected  president, 
there  was  a  change  in  attitude  among 
the  press. 

“Before,  each  of  his  comments  had 
been  torn  apart  and  carefully  scruti¬ 


nized,”  he  said,  "but  after  the  election, 
he  was  given  respect.” 

Pippert  emphasized  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  change  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  office  of  the 
president  when  Carter  comes  to  power. 

"The  lack  of  news  conferences  and 
the  sealing  off  of  information  from 
government  agencies  to  the  press  by  the 
Nixon  administration  will  likely  be 
changed  by  the  Carter  administration,” 
Pippert  said. 

"The  press  is  acting  as  a  servant  to 
the  American  people,"  he  said,  the  way 
the  people  can  get  to  the  president  is 
through  the  press. 

"Carter  realizes  the  importance  of  the 
American  press,"  Pippert  said. 


Publisher  changes 
made  by  Gannett 


Brian  J.  Donnelly,  43,  was  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Press 
and  Sun-Bulletin  at  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
replacing  Robert  R.  Eckert,  56,  who 
resigned  to  become  publisher  of  the 
International  Herald  Tribune.  Donnelly 
is  currently  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic.  James  S.  Gra¬ 
ham,  49,  publisher,  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News,  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Rockford  newspapers.  Binghamton, 
Rockford,  and  Danville  are  Gannett 


newspapers. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOBILES 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HEALTH 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

“ON  WHEELS,"  the  “Dear  Abby”  of  auto- 
dom.  Weekly  question  and  answer. 
You  set  the  price.  Free  samples  and 
brochure.  Mike  Lamm,  Box  7607, 
Stockton,  Calif.  95207. 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104. 

HEALTH  HORIZONS  provides  interviews 
with  world’s  leading  physicians- 
scientists;  examines  Capitol  Hill;  man¬ 
ufacturers’  work;  clarifies  issues, 
emerges  truths,  answers  queries;  covers 
major  conventions;  probes  practices  of 
major  agencies,  pharmaceutical  groups; 
meets  students,  visits  communities, 
takes  you  everywhere  with  feminine 
science-medical  journalist  of  quarter- 
century  experience,  etc.  Anne  Walker, 
1240  Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W.,  Georgetown, 
D.C.  20007. 

HARD-HITTING  CONSERVATIVE  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons.  This  cartoonist  has  been 
reprinted  in  newsmagazines,  books  and 
won  awards,  too!  Five  days  a  week.  Write 
for  rates  and  samples,  now!  Box  1437, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPING 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  General  inter¬ 
est.  Free  sample.  Small  charge  later. 
Jamcki,  37825  Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Cle¬ 
mens,  Mich.  48043. 

A  LIBERAL  LOOK  at  the  political  arena. 
Nationally  known  cartoonist  gives  read¬ 
ers  a  behind-the-scenes  look  with  style, 
flair  and  an  unerring  eye  for  the  real 
issues.  Samples,  rates  upon  request. 

Box  2028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GUTS — That's  why  we're  great! 
ENCOUNTER 

284  N .  Buena  Vista,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

ENERGY 

BLACK  BOOK  REVIEWS  available  on 
regular  basis  from  literate  Black  writer. 
Free  samples.  Write  Bill  Moore,  243  W. 
63  St.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10023. 

SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  enewy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.O. 

Box  3425,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 

HOBBIES  &  GAMES 

SKI  NEWS 

"ADVENTURES  IN  FUN”— The  FUN  fill¬ 
ed  weekly  feature  that  appeals  to  the 
young  and  young  in  heart.  Complete 
tabloid-size  page,  camera-ready.  Educa¬ 
tional  and  informative  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  and  illustrations.  Captures 
young  readers— and  holds  them!  P. 
Flayer  Assocs..  Box  431,  Ridgefield.  N.J. 
07657. 

SKI  INSTRUCTIONS— Black  and  white 
photos  plus  excellent  descriptive 
captions— 10  lessons  complete,  only 
$25.  Winter  Sports,  Box  7192  The 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.Y.  12224. 

BROADWAY  COLUMN 

RAY  WILSON  interviews  the  "Who’s 
Who "  tor  his  column  and  radio  shows— 
for  25  years.  Written  from  New  York,  Las 
Vegas,  Hollywood,  etc.  Published 
Coast-to-Coast.  Las  Vegas  PANORAMA 
Publisher  Ralph  Petillo  says:  "The  most 
Interesting- Informative  Entertaining 
Broadway  column  in  a  decade"  550 
words  weekly.  Samples:  NEW  YORK  TO¬ 
DAY.  INC.,  78-11  Kew  Forest  Lane, 
Forest  Hills,  N  Y.  11375.  (212)  544- 
1254.  (212)  PL  7-0077. 

ETHICS 

FREE  SKI  PHOTO  STORIES  of  ski  areas 
and  happenings.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WORLD'S  MOST  NEEDED  WISDOM. 
Question  and  answer  columns  applying 
the  science  of  moral  philosophy  to  cur¬ 
rent  human  problems  in  medicine, 
economics,  sex,  man-state  relations, 
news  media,  etc.  400  words,  3  times 
weekly— easily  adapted  into  a  single  col¬ 
umn  if  preferred.  Wm.  Lester,  P.O.  Box 
24770,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95154.  Ph:  (408) 
257-9567. 

HUMOR 

STAMPS 

WRY  ME® 

Warm,  witty  and  weekly.  Immediate  re¬ 
lief  from  Erma's  Bombeck.  Take  regular¬ 
ly  to  improve  circulation  (300-400 
words)  at  $25  per  month.  Free  samples. 
Tom  Stryce 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  #203 
(Julver  City,  Calif.  90230 

"THE  STAMP  SCENE  ”  makes  the  world 
of  stamps  come  alive  for  your  readers 
(and  your  ad  manager!).  Samples  and  in¬ 
formation  from  Box  131.  Rego  Park,  N.Y. 
11374. 

CAREERS 

GARDENING 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely- 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

TRAVEL 

■  HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO. 
Box  100-J,  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 

MEDICAL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World- 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  Send  for  6  free  copies, 
prices,  #1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

NOW  IN  200  NBAfSPAPERS 

Created  by  Betty  Debnam  ^ 

Parents'  favorite  feature  for  children 
Builds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow 

Call  or  write  today  for 
testimonials  &  details: 

MSC  FEATURES 

750  Third  Aue  NfC  1001? 

212  8G7  111? 

PRE-INAUGURATION  PRICES  on  new 
column,  “A  Re-Born  Christian  Explains 
.  .  .",  a  weekly  column  of  tight,  witty, 
non-denominational  explainations  of  the 
Bible.  Award-winning  writer.  Could  be  a 
re-birth  in  reader  interest  for  your  paper. 
Samples  available.  Write  Box  2010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BE  YOUR  OWN 

SYNDICATE  BOSS 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your 

Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 

MONEY 

MY  STYLE  by  MARY  MARGARET. 
Unique  witty  nitty-gritty  comments 
on  EVERYTHING!  A  mod  mind  in  a 
motherperson  bod,  a  free  soul  in  the 
career/management  net,  lets  it  all 
unravel.  Weekly.  Starts  January. 
Samples,  information:  Carberry  Columns, 
1349  Douglas  Ave.,  Flossmoor,  III. 
60422. 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Readers  re¬ 
spond.  Low  rates.  Camera-ready.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple, 
Texas  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

YOUTH 

SHORT  FILM  REVIEWS  by  New  York 
critic.  Tight,  poetic  style.  Column  of 
2  weekly.  Box  229,  Cooper  Sta.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

YOUNG  TRAVEL  ’77.  Short  features  on 
worldwide  travel  for  under-25s.  Hard- 
news  style.  Low  rates,  R.  Mink,  1415 
Astor  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60610. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

4  weeks  —  $1.35  pet  line,  per  issue  4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2  35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.75  pjer  line  1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1.25  tor  box  service  and  count  Add  $1.25  per  insertion  tor  box  service 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  andcountasanadditionallineincopy 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOOKS  &  PAMPHLETS 


HOW  TO  BECOME  a  Nationally  Syndicated 
Newspaper  Columnist.  $5  copy.  Arcadia 
Books.  Box  5263,  Chicago,  III.  60680. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road.  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COASTAL  weekly,  highly  competitive  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Needs  top  ad  man.  Excep¬ 
tional  locale,  both  beauty  and  climate. 
$25,000  down.  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERS,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247,  please  write. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Boi  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


APPRAISALS— CONSULTING 
Experienced  publisher  for  appraisals, 
management  consulting,  special  projects. 
Edward  J.  Bennett,  New  London.  N.H. 
03257.  (603)  526-6874. 


FOURTH  YEAR  newspaper  in  Florida’s 
second  city.  Sell  before  December  1.  An¬ 
nual  gross  $35M.  Graphics  equipment. 
(;ash  offer.  Box  1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


2  WEEKLIES— 1  news,  1  free  shopper, 
magazines  and  instant  print  shop.  Resort 
retirement  area.  Over  6-figure  gross,  easy 
terms.  P.O.  Box  1490,  Hot  Springs  Natl. 
Park.  Ark.  71901. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


FLORIDA  KEYS  WEEKLY  available.  "North 
Lakeland  Loop."  Located  in  one  of  the 
"hot  spots"  of  Florida.  Priced  at  only 
$50,000  with  income  of  $2000  net  weekly. 
Owner's  health  requires  this  sale.  Contact 
Stuart  D.  Marr,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  768,  Key 
Largo,  Fla.  33037  or  phone  (305)  852- 
2411. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


SUBURBAN  DENVER  WEEKLY,  $105,000 
gross.  Good  terms.  Bill  King  Associates. 
865  Golf  View  Dr.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85704. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
I  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2CX)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MIDWEST  offset  weekly.  Stable  farm- 
industry  community.  Priced  30%  under 

fross,  $20,000  down.  Give  experience, 
inances.  Towe  Agency,  1720  Edwin, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


City  - 

Phone  - 

Authorized  by 


I’LL  LEASE  with  option  or  buy  your  profit¬ 
able  weekly;  M-IOOM  gross,  35(X)-4500 
paid.  Box  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  UP  TO  15,000  circulation  sought  by 
publisher.  Will  pay  all  cash,  if  desired.  Re¬ 
plies  held  strictly  confidential.  Also  seek¬ 
ing  to  Purchase  large  paid  weekly.  Box 
Iwl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Bob  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  tor  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available;  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


MAILROOM 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


DIDDE  GLASER  3  station  insert  machine. 
Excellent  condition.  Spare  parts  and 
vacuum  motors.  Will  effectively  insert  8000 
per  hour.  Will  handle  any  size  broadsheet 
or  tabloid.  $12,500.  Ph:  (919)  765-2883. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger 
Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233  4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  Newspapers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONVERTING  TO  DILITHO  .  .  .  Complete 
hot  type  composing  room  for  sale,  all 
stereotype  equipment.  Engraving  Equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Available  after  first  of  year.  Bids 
now  being  accepted.  All  or  any  part  to 
highest  bidder.  Complete  list  on  request. 
Call  or  write  Jack  Atkins,  Florida  Times- 
Union,  P.  0.  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32201,  Phone  (904)  791-4187. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  (or  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidc 


PROFESSIONAL  MERGER  AND 
ACQUISITION  SERVICES 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 
GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
John  F.  Connors,  President 
11  Mam  Street 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood.  Calif, 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  13,  1976 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N  Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PASTEUP  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC.  ; 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as-  i 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples.  i 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  55(X),  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter— $31CX3.  Compu- 
writer  I,  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod..  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL,  one  with 
tab  kit,  width  plugs  available.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Now  in  daily  operation.  Asking  $4500 
and  $3500.  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FONTS  FOR  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200! 
Wide  selection,  low.  low  prices,  immediate 
delivery.  Write  WILMINGTON  PHOTO 
TYPE  FOUNDERS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  32, 
Topsfield,  Mass,  01983  for  free  catalog 
or  call  (617)  887-6244. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
(jOSS  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Community  4  units 
Goss  Community  folder 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22T4  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units.  Vanguard 
Fairchild  Newsking  2  stacked  units 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  tor  Urbanite,  45V2" 
cutoff 

Royal  Zenith  Zephyr,  4  units,  1974 
Wood  Colorflex,  4  units,  1970 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  III.  60612. 


4-UNIT  WEBENDORFER,  currently  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  weekly  shopper  and  2-color  food 
circulars,  $11,000  "as  is  where  is."  R^ 
Radford,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (615)  877- 
1054. 


URBANITE  FOLDER,  handle  25"  web  or 
companion  dink  12' 2  that  will  quarter  fold 
same  at  35,OOOpph.  $70,000.  Box  1783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  unit  web  offset 
press  with  folder,  etc.  1967.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos,  (617)  475-3210. 


ONE  PRESS  UNIT,  Goss  Mark  II.  RTP 
(DIGITAL),  22%"  cutoff.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  Arnold  McDonald.  Production 
Director.  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star, 
Norfolk,  Va.  23501.  (804)  446-2395. 


SINGLE  UNIT  (1968)  Cottrell  V-15  with 
rollstand.  Available  January  1977.  Uni¬ 
versal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc., 
(201)  438-3744. 


15  NEWSPRINT  ROLL  DOLLIES  at  $50 
each.  Contact  Philip  J.  Barber.  Standard- 
Times,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  02742.  Ph:  (617)  997-7411. 


50-HP  MOTOR-CONSOLE  for  Fairchild 
Color  King.  6  years  old.  Neal  Cadieu,  Box 
1061.  Rockingham.  N.  C.  Phone  (919) 
997-3111. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  SALE:  1  Goss  bal¬ 
loon  upper  former  for  Goss  Urbanite  or 
Suburban  folders.  4  years  old,  excellent 
condition.  Best  offer.  (800)  323-0616. 


ONE  GOSS  URBANITE  half  page  folder 
(#763),  as  is,  where  is.  Will  consider 
$50,000  plus  a  75  or  100  hp  Urbanite 
motor,  controller  and  drive.  Call  Irv  Martin 
or  Gary  Fernau,  (415)  757-2525.  Located 
at  2640  Shadelands  Dr.,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif, 


j  GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  2  color  decks, 
double  folder,  upper  formers,  22W 
cutoff 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units,  Urbanite 
folder,  two  4  position  roll  stands,  two 
50hp  drives,  refurbished 
GOSS  SUBURBAN,  5  units,  refurbished 
COLOR  KING,  5  units,  with  Color  King 
folder,  30hp  drive 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  4  units 
;  POLYGRAPH  RZOl,  4  units,  2  roll  stands, 
turn  bars,  sheeter  and  folder.  Rebuilt 
GAZETTE  AMERICANA,  Perfector,  with 
color  deck 

COTTRELL  RB-1  Folder,  takes  12  sheets, 
includes  upper  former 
GREGG  Folding  machine  for  single  width 
web  offset  press,  22%"  cutoff 
GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  1,  6  units, 

23  9/16  cutoff,  skip  slitters,  balloon 
formers,  double  2:1  folders,  Cline 
Autopasters 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL,  8  units  with  3  color 
humps — reverses.  1963,  2:1  folder,  2 
50hp  drives,  rewinder  and  upper  former 
We  have  a  1965  Mark  II  Headliner  Unit  for 
22%'  cutoff.  We  are  selling  this  for  parts 
only  as  one  side  frame  is  missing.  The  Unit 
is  stored  in  Orlando,  Florida  and  weighs  35 
tons.  It  should  make  a  good  emergency 

&arts  kit  for  anyone  operating  Mark  II 
nits  This  Unit,  purchased  from  Goss  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  was  used  only  for 
experimental  purposes. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  C-38  1%8  double  infeed  for  two  38" 
webs,  Specon  differential  PIV  variable 
speed.  $27(X)  as  is,  where  is  East  Coast, 
inspection  by  appointment.  Box  2012, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COTTRELL  15-A— 3  units,  2  roll  stands,  V2 
and  Vi  folder,  cross  perforator,  glue  at¬ 
tachments.  A  good,  well-maintained  press, 
running  daily — not  a  piece  of  worn-out 
junk  that  needs  parts  and  an  overhaul  be¬ 
fore  it  will  run.  Replaced  by  larger 
magazine  type  press.  We'd  keep  it,  but 
need  the  room.  $49,000.  Printing  Center, 
210  Jones,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102.  (817) 
429-2320. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  1710,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  machine 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551,  Editor&  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12''xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway,  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


COTTRELL  V-15A  plus  rollstand  for  add-on 
unit.  1967-1971  models  preferred.  Call 
Skip,  (203)  567-8789. 


5  OR  6  UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE  wanted 
immediately,  early  1977  or  when  available. 
Presently  building  pressroom  to  accom¬ 
modate.  Leon  Brown,  Baytown  (Texas) 
Sun,  (713)  422-8302  or  Fred  Hartman, 
Southern  Newspapers  Inc.,  (713)  422- 
2233. 


ONE  GOSS  MARK  I  or  MARK  II  unit. 
22%,  preferably  11  foot  reelroom,  A-82 
style.  Also  upper  formers  for  2:1  folder, 
color  cylinders  or  half  decks.  Box  2027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  13,  1976 


JUSTOWRITERS— ANY  CONDITION. 
Send  serial  numbers  and  price. 
Box  1928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.L. 
Greenway,  196  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


FOR  ITS  PROCESS  COLOR  WORK  this 
newspaper  maintains  four  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  cameras.  We  need  two  4x5  film 
magazines.  Must  be  in  top  working  order. 
Submit  quote  and  condition  guarantee, 
and  if  we  authorize  shipment  it  is  under¬ 
stood  we  have  right  to  make  test  shots 
before  payment.  Upon  authorization  we 
guarantee  transport  and  insurance 
charges,  including  return  if  equipment  is 
unsatisfactory.  Write  A.H.  Washburn, 
Hope  Star,  Hope.  Ark.  71801. 


GOSS  URBANITE;  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers,  Hillside. 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  Doug  Kilian, 


WANTED  FOR  CASH,  good  condition, 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  side,  3  color  unit.  Paul 
Chmielewicz  (809)  723-3178  weekdays 
8AM  to  4PM.  Telex  385-836. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There’s  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


TEACH  ADVERTISING  copywriting  and 
other  courses  in  journalism  department 
with  strong  professional  emphasis  serving 
state’s  major  media  center.  Experience  in 
field  and  good  academic  credentials  de¬ 
sired.  Pay  competitive.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Get 
resume  to  Cleve  Mathews,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Wichita  State 
University,  Wichita,  Kansas,  67208,  by 
November  30. 


DIRECTOR.  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
To  administer  a  professional  school  with  a 
faculty  of  18  and  an  enrollment  of  425 
undergraduate  majors  and  65  graduate 
students.  School  offers  programs  leading 
to  BS,  MA,  MS.  and  PhD  degrees.  Under¬ 
graduate  news-editorial  and  advertising 
sequences  are  ACEJ  accredited.  Fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  a  five-day  campus 
newspaper  administered  by  a  faculty  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager. 
Applicants  for  director  position  must  have 
an  earned  PhD  with  a  record  of  teaching 
and  scholarship  to  qualify  as  an  associate 
professor  or  professor  at  SlU-C.  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  media  experience  is  preferred. 
Salary  open;  12-month  appointment. 
Deadline  tor  applications,  January  15, 
1977.  Send  letter  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Harry  W.  Stonecipher,  Chairman,  Director 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  (Jniversity,  Carbondale, 
III.  62901.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS, 
Howard  University,  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  (Jhairman  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism.  Applicants  must  have 
a  graduate  degree.  PhD,  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  Journalism  and 
teaching  experience  with  minority  stu¬ 
dents  preferred.  Successful  candidate  will 
be  the  Chief  Administrator  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  will  teach  two 
courses.  Rank:  Associate  Professor  or  Pro¬ 
fessor,  depending  upon  qualifications. 
Appointment  for  three  years  to  start  July  1 
or  August  1,  1977.  Tenure  possible.  Salary 
range:  $24-30,(X)0  for  12  months.  Send 
letter,  resume,  academic  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Fenderson,  P.O.  Box  914,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.C.  20059  by  November 
29,  1976.  Howard  University  is  an  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  is  seeking  an  Assistant  to 
the  Director  for  Communications.  Masters 
required.  The  faculty  position  entails  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  conducting  Sea 
Grant’s  public  information  program,  man¬ 
aging  its  technical  report  series,  issuing  its 
proposal  and  annual  report,  and  supervis¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  three  persons.  Experience  in 
technical  editing  or  science  writing  prefer¬ 
red.  The  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action 
Employer;  applications  from  females  and 
minorities  are  encouraged.  Application 
deadline  December  1.  For  application 
materials,  contact  William  0.  Wick,  Sea 
Grant  Director,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Dreg.  97331,  (503)  754-2714. 


BUSINESS-ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to 
advise  ad  sales  of  university  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Part  time  advertising  teaching  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  open.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Apply  by  December  15,  1976  to: 
Rick  Pullen,  Communications  Dept.,  Cal 
State  Fullerton,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92634. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  starting  Fall 
1977  for  developing  professional  program 
in  integrating  predominantly  Black  univer¬ 
sity  in  Florida  capital.  Expertise  in  editing, 
general,  governmental,  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  mass  comm  surv^  essential  with 
magazine,  broadcast  or  PR  sideline  desir¬ 
able.  PhD  essential.  2-5  years  good  profes¬ 
sional  experience  and  desire  to  teach  im¬ 
portant.  Rank,  salary  negotiable  but  at 
least  $14,500  for  assistant  professor  (9 
months).  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Contact  Robert  M.  Rug- 
gles,  Chairman,  Journalism,  P.O.  Box  14, 
Florida  A&M  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  32307. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU  CLAIRE 
seeks  professor  in  areas  of  print  news  writ¬ 
ing,  public  affairs  reporting  and  print  news 
editing  to  join  a  faculty  of  10  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  professional  news-editorial  program 
in  January.  Applicant  must  have  5  years  of 
solid  professional  experience.  Applicants 
with  a  Masters  Degree  will  be  considered;  a 
PhD  with  some  teaching  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  and  academic  rank  depends 
upon  qualifications.  This  is  a  replacement 
position  as  a  fulltime  classroom  teacher 
and  leads  towards  tenure.  Send  resume 
and  inquiries  by  December  1,  1976,  to  E. 
C.  Karwand,  (Jhairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau 
Clair,  Wise.  54701.  UWEC  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
ARTS,  Washburn  University  of  Topeka,  in¬ 
vites  applications  for  the  position  of  Chair¬ 
person  in  a  unified  department  with  em¬ 
phasis  in  Speech/Journalism/Radio-TV. 
Applicants  must  possess  an  earned  PhD 
in  one  of  these  areas  and  demonstrated 
teaching  skills.  Some  administration  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Teaching  assignment 
variable.  Administration  of  an  expanding 
department  with  seven  full  time  and  some 
part  time  faculty  and  supervision  and 
development  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
general  student  and  Communication  Arts 
majors.  Appointment  as  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  or  Professor  of  Communication 
Arts.  $17,5(X)-$19,5(XJ  for  nine  months 
plus  fringe  benefits.  Beginning  August 
1977.  Enclose  with  letter  of  application 
the  address  of  placement  agency  where 
professional  credentials  are  available  or 
vita,  transcripts  and  the  addresses  of 
three  references.  Send  application  by 
February  1,  1977  to  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Pryor, 
Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  Washburn  University  of  Topeka, 
Topeka.  Kansas,  66621.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Medium  size  Southeastern  AM.  PM  opera¬ 
tion  is  seeking  an  aggressive,  highly  crea¬ 
tive  Advertising  Director.  Applicant  should 
have  prior  experience  in  management  and 
motivation  of  sales  staff.  No.  2  person 
seeking  advancement  should  apply.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  programs.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1863.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Leading  weekly  trade  paper  in  highway 
transportation  field  seeks  replacement  for 
retiring  ad  director.  Aggressive,  imagina¬ 
tive  person  desiring  permanent  position 
with  new  daily  challenges  desired.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  automotive  and  truck  fields  help¬ 
ful.  Salary  and  fringes  competitive  in  Zone 
2.  Inquiries  will  be  handled  in  confidence. 
Box  1955.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MAN  ACER— Fast  growing  group 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Must  have  2  years  or  more  experience 
with  financial  and  business  procedures  of 
weekly  newspaper  and  be  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  departments.  Send  full  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1945. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IFYOU  ARE  NOW  NO.  2  and  want  to  be  No.  1 
1,  Zone  5  publisher,  approximately  1000  | 
employees,  is  seeking  a  journalist  with  a 
degree  plus  4  to  5  years  experience.  Will  be 
responsible  for  employment,  training.  I 
benefits  administration,  safety,  etc.  Write  ; 
in  confidence  with  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  Box  1999.  Editor  &  j 
Publisher.  ; 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTING  EUROPE 
Would  you  like  to  work  for  the  250  most 
dynamic  newspapers  in  Europe?  IFRA— 
The  INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute — is  look 
ing  for  a  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  ENGINEER. 
Our  Association  needs  for  its  Advisory  Ser¬ 
vice  a  Systems  Design  Engineer  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  record  in  Newspaper  Production 
Editorial  Systems  and  possibly  Business 
Systems  projects.  You  should  have  a  Uni¬ 
versity  background  and  be  able  to  assist 
our  Members  all  over  Europe  in  the  design, 
selection  and  implementation  of  Systems 
best  suited  to  their  operation.  Fluency  in 
English  IS  a  must.  German  and  French 
would  be  welcome.  Send  resume  indicat¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  IFRA— Washington- 
platz  1—6100  DARMSTADT— West  Ger¬ 
many.  P.L  Quervel.  Director — Advisory 
Service. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST  for  Zone  2  morning,  evening.  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Ability  to  produce  crisp, 
concise  graphics  key  consideration.  Edi¬ 
torial  as  well  as  marketing  concepts  need 
ed.  Possibility  of  growing  into  Art  Director 
position.  Excellent  working  environment, 
full  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1978. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6500  daily 
in  Central  California,  pending  retirement 
of  our  present  circulation  manager.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  the  right  person  who  is 
at  a  deadend  in  the  No.  2  or  3  position 
on  a  larger  daily.  The  position  calls  for  a 
working  circulator  who  is  ambitious, 
strong  promoter,  circulation  builder  and 
capable  of  operating  the  entire  circulation 
department.  We  are  a  5-day  daily  with 
fringe  benefits  including  both  a  major 
medical  and  dental  plan.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  refer 
ences  to  Les  Hayes,  General  Manager, 
Madera  Tribune.  P.O  Box  269.  Madera, 
Calif  93637. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opportunity  in 
Western  part  of  U  S.  Prefer  at  least  5  years 
exjjerience  Successful  applicant  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  an  aggressive  management 
team.  Prefer  strong  leadership  ability  and 
familiarity  with  all  phases  of  circulation 
systems  and  procedures.  Should  be 
sales-oriented  and  a  self-starter. 

Salary  ojjen,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
pleasant  living  and  working  environment. 

Box  2011.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


A  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NEWSPAPER  pub-  ■ 
lisher  is  looking  for  an  experienced  tal¬ 
ented  and  energetic  person  to  head  our 
new  circulation-promotion  department. 
We  want  results  from  a  hard  worker  who  j 
can  grow  with  us.  Person  will  channel 
growth  and  development  of  circulation  for 
two  dailies  and  one  weekly  within  20  miles.  ! 
Top  dollar  and  bonuses  paid  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Jack  ' 
Armstrong,  Elwood  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  ! 
Box  85.  Elwood.  Ind.  46036.  ! 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MARKETING  man-  i 
ager  for  large  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  9.  i 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  results-  : 
oriented  individual  with  circulation  sales 
and  or  promotion  experience.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  the  capability  to  de¬ 
velop  carrier  promotions,  to  determine  i 
sales  strategies  for  existing  circulation  I 
sales  markets  and  to  identify  new  potential 
market  areas.  Send  resume  to  Box  1880,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
6-day  13,000  Zone  4  afternoon  daily. 
Growth  situation  calls  for  aggressive 
executive.  Emphasis  on  experience  in  or- 

fanization,  sales,  service.  Salary  open. 

op  benefits.  Quality  living  in  college  area. 
Submit  resume  to  Box  1915,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  1 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
medium  size  7-day  ABC  newspajaer.  Strong 
on  detail,  promotion  and  leadership.  Zone  ' 
7.  Resume  and  salaiy  requirements  in  con-  ] 
fidence  to  Box  1912.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  A  GROWING  GROUP  of  controlled 
circulation  newspajjers  and  magazines  in 
Oregon  and  Hawaii,  seeking  a  circulation 
director  for  our  large  Portland  operation. 
We  offer  salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
fringe  benefits,  corporate  profit  sharing 
program  and  excellent  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Applicants  must  be  highly  ex 
perienced  and  qualified  with  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Norris  Archer.  Operations  Direc¬ 
tor,  Community  Publications  Inc.,  6960 
S.W.  Sandburg,  Tigard,  Oreg.  97223. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  | 
Great  opportunity  for  a  tactful,  energetic, 
experienced  person  with  proven  outside 
sales  and  phone  room  background.  Must 
be  a  motivator  of  people.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  program.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Don  K  Creamer,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  P.O.  Drawer  T,  West  Palm 
!  Beach,  Fla.  33402. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

j  SALESPERSON 

I  We  are  seeking  a  bright,  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual  to  be  the  No.  2  person  on  our 
staff.  We  offer  competitive  salary  and 
bonus  plus  fringes.  The  Register  is  a 
26,000  PM  daily  in  a  growing  market. 
Send  resume  to  W.  L.  Berry,  Classified 
Advertising  Manager,  Sandusky  Register, 
314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky.  Ohio  44870. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

Exceptional  opportunity  with  one  of  New 
England's  top  Image  producing  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  for  professional  with  proven 
track  record  in  sales  management. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  with  a  strong 
background  in  all  phases  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  management. 

Excellent  starting  salary  and  company 
benefits,  including  fully  paid  company  life 
insurance,  health  insurance,  retirement 
plan,  etc. 

Please  submit  resume  stating  salary  re 
quirements  to  Box  2002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

6-day,  21,000  Zone  4  daily  is  seeking  tal¬ 
ented  person  to  supervise  staff  of  5  in 
growing  market.  Applicant  must  have  prior 
newspaper  and  classified  experience. 
No.  2  person  seeking  advancement  or 
managers  on  smaller  dailies  should  apply. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  2022, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAMMER 

Metro  daily  paper  in  Zone  2  seeks  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  3  years  experience  in  COBOL 
with  a  commercial  background.  PDP-11 
and  time  sharing  would  be  helpful  but  not 
a  must.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  expectations  to  Box 
1876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Zone  4  daily.  13,000  circulation  PM  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  sales  leader  who  can  direct 
top  flight  staff.  Personality,  leadership, 
experience  "musts"  for  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
National  specialty  publication  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  run  department,  sell,  do 
PR.  Nture  with  bigger  papers  in  family- 
owned  group.  At  least  2  years  display  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  travel.  Ideal  Zone  9  com¬ 
munity.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M'F. 
Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  growing 
Zone  2  daily,  (M-F).  Must  be  experienced 
in  both  retail  and  classified.  Talented,  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  awaiting  professional 
leadership.  Reply  Box  1960.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  organize 
sales  staff  on  California  county-wide 
weekly.  Salary  plus  commission  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  to  Peter  Criss,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Mt.  Tamalpais  Sentinel, 
P.O.  Box  571,  San  Anselmo,  Calif.  94960. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  wanted  for 
5000  circulation  weekly,  good  town. 
Mostly  sales,  some  help  with  other  phases 
of  offset  paper.  College,  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Write  fully.  Cal  Lambert,  Grant  County 
Herald  Indepiendent,  Box  310,  Lancaster. 
Wise  53813. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  college  tab¬ 
loid,  publishes  Monday  through  Friday. 
1976  gross  will  be  $5Ci0,000.  Aggressive 
on  sales;  patient  in  management.  Will  di¬ 
rect  all-student  sales  staff.  Modest  salary, 
full  time  assistant  and  normal  fringes. 
Newspaper  is  independent  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  it  serves.  Write  today  for  standard  ap¬ 
plication,  stating  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter.  Write  C.  E.  Barber,  Indepen¬ 
dent  Florida  Alligator,  P.O.  Box  14257. 
Gainesville,  Fla.  32604.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


WANTED— Community  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  weeklies 
in  comjjetitive  market.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  plan,  manage,  make  major  calls, 
design  basic  ads  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
A  good  job,  with  a  future  for  the  right 
person .  Write  Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stating  salary  and/or  commission  required. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
35,000  Morning-Evening- Sunday 
Zone  3 

We  seek  an  aggressive,  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  director  to  direct  the  total  advertising 
function  of  our  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience 
in  retail,  national  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments,  with  prior  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  motivation  of  sales  staffs. 
Salary  commensurate  with  background 
and  experience.  Excellent  benefits.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Send 
complete  resume.  Box  1993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REAL  PRO  wanted  to  be  sales  executive 
for  top  ad  agency.  Money  spot  for  a  go- 
getter  Growth  potential.  Experienced,  re¬ 
ferences.  Call  (516)  829-8872  for  inter¬ 
view. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Well  or¬ 
ganized.  energetic  person  with  ability  and 
desire  to  succeed  in  a  highly  compretitive 
market.  A  great  opportunity  for  a  hard 
worker  on  one  of  America’s  finest  20,000 
circulation  dailies  in  a  delightful  college 
town.  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


BRIGHT  PERSON  ready  to  move  up  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  fiossibly  Assistant 
to  Publisher.  Strong  in  ideas,  promotion 
and  people  management.  Large  Area  5 
weekly,  part  of  a  young  growing  group. 
Send  resume,  references,  availability  date 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Award-winning  suburban  newspaper 
group  is  looking  for  a  take-charge  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  lead  us  to  even 
greater  heights.  A  great  opportunity 
to  run  your  own  show  and  join  a  pro¬ 
fessional  winning  team.  Good  salary, 
bonus  and  a  full  range  of  company 
benefits  including  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  stating  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  tO; 

Tom  Jones,  President 

TAZEWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

100  Detroit  Ave. 

Morton,  III.  61550. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  .  .  .  sought  by  major 
metro  daily  in  Zone  5  to  head  2-man  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  desk.  Reporting  skills  of 
primary  importance.  Not  seeking  anti¬ 
business  tyro,  but  successful  applicant 
must  understand  place  of  consumer  in 
business  reporting.  Want  someone  to  go 
out  o*  office  and  report  the  news  of  busi¬ 
ness,  not  rewrite  handouts.  Must  have  a 
clear  appreciation  that  business  reporting 
is  a  growing  area  of  interest  for  all  readers. 
Must  be  able  to  relate  the  significance  of 
business  to  the  average  reader  without 
being  preachy.  Box  1918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting.  Unique 
opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips,  resume 
to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  INDIANA  DAILY  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  talented  reporter  capable  of 
handling  the  variety  of  assignments  of  a 
small-town  daily.  Experience  helpful,  but 
desire  and  interest  rated  more  important. 
Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Jack 
Armstrong.  The  Call-Leader,  P.O.  Box  85, 
Elwocid,  Ind.  46036. 


REPORTER— RESEARCHER 

National  conservative  magazine  covering 
the  political  and  economic  issues  in 
medicine  seeks  a  reporter-researcher.  0  to 
3  years  experience.  MUST  be  a  political 
conservative  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
free  market  economics.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  and  clips  to  Editor,  PRIVATE 
PRACTICE,  5100  N.  Brookline,  Suite  700, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73112. 


CITY  EDITOR.  ALSO  COPY  EDITOR  with 
layout  skills.  Sound  news  judgment  and 
sharp  editing  required  for  both  positions. 
City  editor  should  have  experience  in  di¬ 
recting.  assigning  reporters;  also  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  guide,  push,  encourage  young,  en¬ 
thusiastic  reporting  staff.  Both  positions 
offer  solid  opjjortunities  with  Southern  Il¬ 
linois'  most  progressive,  fastest  growing 
daily  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Thompson,  Managing 
Editor,  News-Democrat,  120  S.  Illinois  St., 
Belleville,  III.  62222. 


REPORTER  with  2  years  experience  for 
competitive  weekly,  resort  area,  Ketchum- 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Hospital,  life  insurance 
paid  by  company.  Excellent  pension  plan. 
Send  complete  resume  and  references  to 
Box  468,  Jerome,  Idaho  83338. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  3  daily, 
competent  to  direct  staff.  Box  1963. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Feature  writer-general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  active  community  news¬ 
papers  in  central  New  York;  experience 
necessary;  knowledge  of  photography,  lay¬ 
out  and  design.  Submit  published  clip¬ 
pings;  full  or  part  time.  Write  Box  2015, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  state  salary  required. 


Classified  Ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as  effective 
in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

MAILROOM 

REPORTER  interested  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism  with  photo  ability  or  willingness 
to  learn.  (203)  269-1464. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  2 
afternoon  daily,  (M-F).  Must  be  strong 
writer,  reporter  and  manager.  Reply  Box 
1974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAINEE  NEEDED  as  reporter  for  small 
daily.  Excellent  future  with  growing  news¬ 
paper  group.  Sports  background  helpful, 
excellent  writing  ability  essential.  Send 
resume,  letter,  etc.  to  Box  1977,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ONLY  BEST 

NEED  APPLY 

Our  sports  editor  is  moving  up  and  his 
first  task  is  to  pick  his  replacement.  We 
are  a  rapidly  growing  New  England  daily 
and  Sunday,  high  on  scholastic  and  col¬ 
lege  sports.  We  want  a  shirt-sleeve  type 
to  direct  a  6-person  sports  staff  with  a 
reputation  for  greatness.  Applicant  must 
have  proven  ability,  a  concern  for  detail, 
be  strong  in  layout  and  good  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Send  salary  needs,  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  confidence  to  Box  1975,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  You’ll  have  a  tough  act  to 
follow. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR  for  42,000  seven-day 
daily.  Minimum  3  years  reportorial  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  proven  editing  ability.  No  plod¬ 
ders.  Not  an  executive  job.  Must  supervise 
2  reporters  and  more  than  30  stringers  in 
planning  coverage  in  10-county  area.  Gets 
kicks  in  turning  long-winded  narratives 
into  crisp  copy.  Possesses  wide  vocabulary 
and  the  restaint  not  to  use  it.  Ability  to 
organize  but  flexible  enough  to  quickly  ad¬ 
just  priorities  to  go  after  the  big  story. 
Write  Dave  Miller,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Bay  City  Times,  311  Fifth  Ave.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  48706.  No  phone. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We're  a  major  metro  daily  in  the  South 
searching  for  the  best  city  editor  in  the 
country. 

The  person  we're  looking  for  must  be  a  first 
rate  reporter  and  editor  and  an  energetic, 
skilled  manager  who  can  motivate  a  staff 
already  striving  for  excellence. 

Our  city  editor  supervises  a  staff  of  30  re¬ 
porters  and  several  assistants.  The  editor 
IS  responsible  for  providing  our  readers 
with  complete  balanced  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  communities  we  serve.  We 
invest  the  time  and  talent  to  cover  major 
stories  but  we  also  chase  hard  after  the 
small  stories  that  reflect  what’s  going  on 
today  in  our  readers'  lives. 

Our  town's  a  growing  urban  area  and  a 
good  place  to  raise  a  family.  Our  news¬ 
paper  has  the  potential  to  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  and  we  need  the  kind  of 
city  editor  who  will  play  a  major  role  in 
fulfilling  that  potential. 

Write  to  Box  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


G(X)D  TIMES  is  seeking  a  talented  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  its  Florida  editions.  Person 
should  be  an  outstanding  writer  with  good 
editorial  skills,  very  aware  of  rock  music 
scene.  Layout  and  organizing  skills  a  must. 
Will  co-ordinate  entire  2-paper  operation  in 
Palm  Beach-Ft.  Lauderdale.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  writing  to  Good  Times,  24 
Lumber  Rd.,  Roslyn,  N  Y.  11576.  Salary  is 
$175  per  week  to  start  and  an  interview  in 
either  New  York  or  Palm  Beach  will  be 
necessary. 


REPORTER 

40,000  Midwest  PM  and  Sunday  seeks  be¬ 
ginner  with  promise  or  reporter  on  smaller 
paper  who  wants  to  move  up.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  metropolitan  area.  Send  Tetter,  re¬ 
sume  and  clips,  but  only  if  they  demon¬ 
strate  imagination,  enterprise,  awressive- 
ness.  Box  1957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS,  EDITORS,  reporters,  research¬ 
ers  who  know  car  and/or  truck  business. 
Leading  training-communication  agency  is 
expanding  professional  staff.  Major  ac¬ 
counts.  High  quality  standards.  Send  cre¬ 
dentials  to  Bill  Sandy  Company,  P.O.  Box 
5400,  Detroit,  Michigan  48211.  Attention: 
Bob  Jewett. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  sought  by 
Zone  5.  award-winning  farm  newspaper 
which  emphasizes  features  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  Rural  background  a  plus,  talent  a 
must.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  1956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER,  to  work  on  either 
Guatemala  or  Costa  Rican  English- 
language  newspaper.  $60  weekly.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips.  The  San  Jose  News,  Apartado 
7-2730,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

REPORTER  for  growing  weekly  to  cover 
women's  news,  schools  and  features.  Also 
makeup  and  photography.  Hospitalization, 
life  insurance  paid  by  company.  Excellent 
pension  plan.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Northside  News,  Box  468, 
Jerome,  Idaho  83338. 

WELL-ORGANIZED  PERSON  with  proof¬ 
reading  and  editorial  production  experi¬ 
ence  vJho  likes  working  with  details  to  be 
responsible  for  gathering  information  and 
editing  of  well-established  directories 
published  by  trade  magazine  in  New  York 
City.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  j 

WIRE  EDITOR  at  the  Kennebec  Journal, 
Augusta,  Maine.  Should  have  at  least  3 
years  experience  at  desk  work:  be  compe¬ 
tent  in  editing,  headwriting  and  layout; 
and  understand  production.  Send  resume 
to  Raymond  J.  Siegler,  Kennebec  Journal, 
274  Western  Ave.,  Augusta,  Maine  04330. 
No  telephone  calls. 

NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  supervise 
night  editorial  operation  of  daily  upwards 
of  54,000  in  New  Jersey.  Strong  supervis¬ 
ory,  makeup,  liaison  with  composing  room. 
Send  resume,  references.  Do  not  call. 
Charles  Paolino,  Editor,  The  News  Tribune, 

1  Hoover  Way,  Woodbridge,  N.J.  07095. 

NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  Zone  4  modern, 
progressive.  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly  with 
circulation  in  excess  of  7200.  Must  know 
news,  be  a  producer  and  handle  staff  of  5 
reporters,  layout  and  pasteup  front  page 
for  Monday  and  Wednesday  editions. 
Starting  salary  $10,000  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  We  have  modern  facilities  and  ours  is 
a  quality  newspaper.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails,  including  educational  and  experi¬ 
ence  backgrounds.  Box  1986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  needed  for  national 
gun  magazine.  Journalism  degree  prefer¬ 
red,  plus  experience  in  magazine  writing, 
editing.  Substantial  interest  in  firearms 
helpful.  Midwest  location.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  for  incisive  fea¬ 
tures  and  news  on  working  couples'  prob¬ 
lems,  lifestyle.  Not  interested  in  fluff. 
Send  resume,  non-returnable  samples. 
Box  1985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  MAGAZINE 
invites  all  freelancers  to  submit  stories  and 
monthly  features.  Please  include  photos. 
Topics  deal  with  ways  to  make  money: 
franchising,  distribution,  gambling,  in¬ 
vestments,  etc.  Samples.  Financial  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Magazine,  1623  W.  Melrose  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60657. 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


GRAPHICS 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR— Medium  size 
daily  seeking  innovative,  self  starter  to 
supervise  organized  mailroom  operation. 
Must  be  proficient  in  inserting  machine 
operation.  Excellent  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  in  Zone  9.  Send  resume  to  Box  1970, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

MARKET  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  person  we  want  has  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  in  media  research.  Will  work 
heavily  with  local  Belden  Study,  be  in¬ 
volved  in  all  statistical  functions,  work 
with  promotion  department  in  sales  bro¬ 
chures  and  market  presentations.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  J.  L.  Sartory,  Ad  Director, 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  P.O.  Drawer  T, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33402. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  for  7-unit  Urbanite  and/or 
5  unit  Community.  Denver  suburban  chain 
of  15  weekly  newspapers.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  John  Wills,  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  16523,  Denver, 
Colo.  80216. 


EDITOR 

We  have  a  position  available  as  editor  of  a 
suburban  daily  within  our  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  If 
you  enjoy  working  with  offset,  are  anxious 
for  a  chance  to  produce  a  lively  and  respon¬ 
sible  community  newspaper,  call  J.  E. 
Schiffer,  (412)  258-3612  to  arrange  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview. 

BEGINNER  who  wants  modest  wages,  sun, 
sand,  saltwater  and  opportunity  to  be  an 
editor.  Masters  or  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  desir¬ 
able.  Herald-News,  Box  1808,  Punta  Gor- 
da,  Fla,  33950. 


MAKEUP  EDITOR 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  seeking  a  sea¬ 
soned  makeup/copy  editor  to  coordinate 
production  of  the  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  Must  have  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  makeup,  use  of  graphics,  a  sense  of 
timing  in  selection  of  syndicated  columns, 
ability  to  dress  up  pages  and  work  with 
composing  room.  Confidential  replies 
should  incFude  present  salary,  references 
and  samples  of  work.  Write  Pat  Murphy, 
Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  P.O.  Box  1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
85001, 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V2  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,000  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company’s  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W,,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 


GRAPHICS  CHIEF 

One  of  America’s  outstanding  metro¬ 
politan  papers  is  seeliing  a  man  or  woman 
to  direct  its  graphics  coverage  and  pres¬ 
entation. 

We  are  proud  of  our  artists  and  photog¬ 
raphers  already  but  we  think  their  impact 
can  be  even  greater  with  effective  man¬ 
agement  and  coordination.  This  is  why  we 
are  creating  this  new  graphics  chief 
position. 

The  man  or  woman  we  seek  does  not  have 
to  be  a  photographer,  but  he  or  she  must 
know  photography.  The  applicant  need 
not  be  an  artist,  but  must  demonstrate 
a  sense  of  imagination,  taste  and  creativ¬ 
ity  in  making  graphics  support  and  en¬ 
hance  the  written  word. 

We  are  looking  for  a  MANAGER  who  can 
direct  both  the  photo  and  art  department 
staffs. 

If  you  agree  that  content  is  the  key  to 
good  newspapering,  but  that  content  also 
needs  to  be  well  illustrated  and  presented 
to  reach  the  reader,  we  urge  you  to  apply 
for  this  position. 

Along  with  your  resume  please  send  a 
small  number  of  pertinent  work  samples 
to  Box  1976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  WEB  OFFSET 

Experienced  on  Cottrell  V-22  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  High  salary,  excellent  benefits. 
CALL  COLLECT  (212)  629-2906 


WANTED 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

8  unit  Goss  Urbanite  and 
5  unit  Cottrell.  Must  be 
strong  in  people  man¬ 
agement. 

Call  (212)  531-3194 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION 

1 

- 1 

Printing  Bindery  Opportunities 

We  have  excellent  opportunities  for  work  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  skills  and  experience  to  fill  the  following  permanent 
openings  in  our  modern  facilities  located  in  the  Mid¬ 
south.  Relocation  will  be  required. 

•  PRESS  MECHANIC/MAINTENANCE  MAN 

Our  candidate  must  have  experience  in  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  all  types  of  repair  on  STRACHAN  and 
HENSHAW  rubber  plate  web  presses. 

•  BINDERY  MECHANICS 

Must  be  able  to  maintain,  operate  and  perform  all  repairs 
on  SHERIDAN  PATENT  (Perfect)  Binding  equipment. 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  with  a  complete 
fringe  Benefit  Package.  If  you  meet  the  qualifications  on 
either  of  these  positions,  send  us  a  letter  describing  your 
prior  work  experience,  the  type  of  equipment  worked  on, 
and  salary  requirements. 

All  responses  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  2000,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  13,  1976 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Zone  6  metro  daily  requires  Assistant  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  with  heavy  pressroom 
experience.  Experience  in  tx)th  letterpress 
and  offset  beneficial.  Attractive  living 
area.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1950.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  SUPERVISOR  , 
Well  qualified  person  needed  to  supervise 
staff  of  15  who  are  responsible  for  all  soft 
ware  and  hard  ware  support  of  a  produc-  j 
tion  environment  computer  system. 
Applicants  should  have:  1)  Supervisory  ex-  I 
perience  and  ability  to  train  beginning 
electronics  technicians;  2)  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  digital  electronics,  including 
main  frames,  mini-computers  and 
peripheral  devices;  3)  Ability  to  do  pro-  I 
gramming  work.  I 

Ability  to  train  programmers  for  the  IBM 
1130  (machine  and  assembler  languages) 
would  be  a  plus.  This  is  a  new  position  in 
an  old.  established  company  with  a  for¬ 
ward  look  in  the  Carolines.  Starting  salary 
to  $20,000.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Box  2020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the 
area's  finest  commercial  offset  printing 
firms.  Modern  Graphic  Arts  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Tt.e  right  individual  should  have  a  broad 
background  in  offset  printing  manage¬ 
ment;  full  knowledge  of  multi-color  sheet¬ 
fed  presses,  some  web  press  experience, 
and  top-notch  managerial  skills.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  earning  an  excellent  salary,  you'll 
enjoy  the  sunshine  of  Florida's  West  Coast. 
You'll  also  participate  in  the  area's  finest 
package  of  extras. 

Sound  interesting?  Meet  the  challenge! 
Send  resume  stating  experience  and  salary 
requirements  to 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE 
TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
needs  a  well  informed  production  manager 
with  strong  leadership.  Must  know  all 
phases  of  cold  type  production  and  layout. 
$15,000  to  start.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  FOREMAN/PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER — Must  be  able  to  run  and  maintain 
Goss  Cosmo,  also  handle  job  shop  for 
67,000  circulation  weekly.  Send  resume 
to  Peter  Criss.  General  Manager.  Mt. 
Tamalpais  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  571,  San 
Anselmo,  Calif.  94960. 


PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 

PROMOTION 

BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 
MAGAZINE  seeks  highly  creative 
individual  with  strong  copy  and 
editing  skills  to  coordinate  all 
phases  in  the  development  of  sales 
promotion  presentations  and  col¬ 
lateral  materials. 

Requires  minimum  3-5  years  solid 
writing  background  which  could 
have  been  gained  through  experi¬ 
ence  with  magazines,  newspapers, 
ad  agencies,  PR,  etc.  Some  krxtwl- 
edge  of  graphics  helpful.  Must 
be  able  to  relocate. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history 
and  writing  samples  in  confidence  to; 

Miss  Draper 

Corporate  Manager,  Placement 
MEREDITH  C(5RP0RATI0N 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Motne*.  Iowa  50336 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M'F 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad.  co  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  m  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  m  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
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CAREER  WRITER 

Sohio  has  immediate  Cleveland 
opening  for  its  Public  Affairs 
Department.  Report — Write —  i 
Edit  for  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  booklets,  slide 
shows,  video  scripts.  Internal  I 
and  external  audiences.  Di-  | 
versified  subjects:  Business, 
Finance,  Science,  Government,  | 
Industry.  Camera  capability  an  : 
asset.  Experience  essential,  j 
College  degree. 

Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  and  non-returnable  photo  j 
copies  of  3-4  best  published  ' 
features.  Replies  confidential  to: 

John  A.  Wiegman 

THE  STANDARD  DIL  CD.  (Dhioi 

12B6  Midland  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M  F 


PLASTIC  PR  PRO 

We  re  looking  for  two  top-flight  press  rela¬ 
tions  professionals.  Corporate  "jour¬ 
nalists"  who  can  put  together  a  com¬ 
prehensive  press  program,  create  memor¬ 
able  press  conferences,  business  news 
stories  and  articles  and  maintain  excellent 
relationships  with  the  trade  and  business 
press.  If  you  have  3  to  5  years  PR  or  edito¬ 
rial  experience  and  a  strong  interest  in 
business  and  industry,  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  We  have  openings  in  the  North¬ 
east  (not  New  York)  and  Chicago  in  the 
$15-20,000  range. 

Please  contact;  Mrs.  Andrea  Van  Alstine,  1 
River  Rd.,  Bldg.  22,  Room  228,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  NY.  12345. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
SCIENCE  WRITER 

Immediate  career  opportunity 
available  with  major  Northern 
N.J.  corporation  for  ac¬ 
complished  Public  Relations  Wri¬ 
ter  who  has  DEMONSTRATED 
ABILITY  and  EXPERIENCE  IN  DE¬ 
SCRIBING  and  INTERPRETING 
NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN  TERMS 
UNDERSTANDABLE  TO  THE  GEN¬ 
ERAL  PUBLIC  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Required  qualifications;  degree  in 
Journalism  or  English  (with  minor 
or  other  background  in  one  of  the 
Sciences  or  Engineering); 
minimum  3  to  4  years  of  high 
quality  experience  in  press 
relations/employee  communica¬ 
tions,  science  writing  or  news¬ 
paper  reporting— WITH  STRONG 
ABILITY  TO  PRODUCE  CRISP,  AC¬ 
CURATE  COPY  UNDER  DEADLINE 
PRESSURE. 

Please  send  resume  including 
solory  requirements  and  recent 
writing  samples  to  Box  1998, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer,  m/f.  Re¬ 
sumes  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  sought 
for  major  municipality  in  Northeast. 
Policy-level  position  requires  individual 
with  an  interest  in  government  who  is 
equally  versed  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  | 
communications  practitioner. 

Applicant  must  have  the  management  abil¬ 
ity  necessary  for  identifying  and  structur-  | 
ing  the  communications  needs  of  a  multi-  j 
level  organization,  internally  and  as  it  re¬ 
lates  externally. 

Background  should  include  experience  in 
the  full  range  of  communications:  press 
and  public  relations,  public  service  and 
commercial  advertising,  newswriting  and 
editing. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  in  confidence  to  Box  1944,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ 

Affirmative  Action  Employer 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  polished 
news  writer  with  daily  or  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience  to  join  professional,  highly  crea¬ 
tive  PR  staff  of  major  corporation  located 
in  Midwest.  Your  reply  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Box  2003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PRODUCTION 
MANAGER— No  more  challenges  here. 
Proven  record  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  Exceptionally  strong  in  cost 
cutting  and  labor.  Knowledgeable  in  both 
hot  and  cold.  Box  1759,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-OPERATIONS 
MANAGER— Knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operations.  Exceptionally 
strong  with  proven  record  in  delivery,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  labor.  Box  1923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INDIANA  OR  OHIO  AREA— Mature  indi¬ 
vidual  looking  for  opportunity  to  work  with 
publisher,  object  sound  administration 
with  growth.  30  years  experience  in  all 
phases,  management,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Best  of  references.  Write  to  Box 
I  19%,  Witor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  GENERAL  MANAGER  and/or  Ad 
Manager  position.  Presently  ad  director, 
locked  in.  Specialist  in  boosting  advertis¬ 
ing  and  holding  line  on  expenses.  Looking 
for  a  newspaper  that  needs  my  experience 
and  ability.  Available  any  time  after 
January  1,  '77.  Desire  areas  6-8  or  9.  Sal¬ 
ary  needed— $18,000.  Reply  Box  2013, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS 

PRESENTLY  WITH  TOP  PAPER 
Seek  ad  manager  or  national  manager  slot. 
Top  sales  experience,  references,  resume. 
Box  2021.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNERS— Aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing-editorial  duo  seeks  top-notch  organiza¬ 
tion  willing  to  pay  for  protit-oriented  team. 
Both  27.  Small  daily,  large  weekly  prefer¬ 
red.  Proven  managers.  If  your  trademark  is 
professionalism,  we  think  alike.  Box  2017. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  with  experience  on  daily, 
strong  on  budgets,  seeks  position.  P.O. 
Box  925,  Thomasville,  N.C.  273^. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Assistant  to 
Publisher.  Strong  background  includes 
Classified.  Promotion,  Editorial  and  Radio 
Station  management.  Government  public 
relations  since  1973.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  opportunity'responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  2024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST/CARTOONIST,  17  years  in  TV, 
wants  into  Fourth  Estate.  Zones  8  and  9. 
Resume,  samples.  Box  2(X)4,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IT'S  A 


CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad.  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups,  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  rwte  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 


I  IMPORTANT:  We  can't  return  your 
j  reply  because  that  would  be  the  same 
as  telling.  So  don't  send  indispens¬ 
able  material.  Also  attach  a  note  each 
;  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 
1  If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  be 
I  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a  group, 
it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  daily, 
shopper  and  weekly  experience.  Strong  on 
sales  and  promotion  in  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately.  Box  1905. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR,  40  years 
old.  desires  position  with  publisher  that 
means  business.  Experienced  in  all  phases, 
i.e.  ABC.  daily,  Sunday,  weeklies  and 
shoppers.  Heavy  promoter.  12  years  circu¬ 
lation  experience,  including  21  years 
sales.  Experienced  on  conversion  and  new 
areas.  Will  consider  all  offers.  Joseph  W. 
Nispel,  261  Powder  Mill  Lane  #7,  Em- 
maus.  Pa.  18049.  Ph:  (215)  965-5115. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR.  13  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  supervision  and  promo¬ 
tion  in  competitive  area  on  AM/PM  publi¬ 
cation.  Presently  assistant  on  medium  size 
daily.  Desire  to  relocate  as  manager  or 
staff  position  on  larger  paper.  Box  1939, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Start  '77  off  right!  Do 
you  have  a  spot  on  your  staff  for  a  cir¬ 
culator  with  my  '74-76  credentials?  A) 
5000  daily  gain,  B)  increase  from  free 
16, OCX)  to  full  price  30,000  Sunday,  C) 
2  state-2  national  promotion  awards.  If  so 
call  or  write:  Jack  Einreinhof.  7638  Rose- 
lawn  Dr.,  Mentor,  Ohio  44060.  (216)  255- 
5179.  Available  1/1/77. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT  PRO,  15 
vears  experience,  outstanding  record  mak¬ 
ing  winners  out  of  losers,  employed,  de¬ 
gree.  Will  tackle  any  metro  challenge  for 
right  rewards.  Box  1927,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN,  MANAGER  daily,  weekly,  ex¬ 
citing  track  record  in  South,  Midwest, 
West.  Available  now.  Call  Bill  Nisbit,  (205) 
943-5865  between  6PM-8PM  CST  or  write 
Rt.  1,  Box  14,  Foley,  Ala.  36535. 


I  LOVE  SELLING.  Ad  Manager  (29)  wants 
to  relocate  in  Idaho  or  Montana.  Strong  on 
special  sections,  training,  color.  7  years 
weekly,  daily  experience.  Degree,  presently 
employed.  Box  2001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  display-classified 
salesman.  Handled  major  accounts  in 
million-plus  department.  Strong  on  layout, 
direct  sales,  promotional  development.  In¬ 
novative  with  fresh  ideas.  Top  references. 
Willing  to  relocate  anywhere.  Write  Lance 
Shultz,  50281  Clarkson-Pancake  Rd.,  Neg- 
ley,  Ohio  44441. 


Positions  Wanted... 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  29,  with  daily  and  weekly  i 
experience:  general  assignment,  police,  i 
features:  also  religion  news  writing —  I 
extensive  knowledge,  could  field  weAly  ' 
column.  Not  atxjve  obits.  Any  Zone  except  I 
7.8  and  9.  Eric  Retzlaff,  102  Mann  Ave., 
Troy,  N.Y.  12180.  (518)  274-2904.  j 

SPORTSWRITER.  age  26,  wants  to  move  | 
into  spot  at  metro  daily.  Award-winner  past  I 
2  years.  Features,  columns,  game  cover-  ] 
age  done  with  flash.  Can  write  as  well  as  I 
anyone  on  your  staff.  Excellent  references.  I 
Box  1609,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


SEASONED  daily  reporter'photographer.  I 
Government,  hard  news,  features,  edito-  I 
rials.  Box  1867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUT  THE  NEWS  in  normal  life  into  your 
living  section  by  adding  my  reporting/ 
photo  skills,  wire  service  newspaper  back- 

f round  to  your  staff.  Michael  Alloy,  3600 
5th  Ave.  #4,  Hyattsville,  Md.  20784. 
(301)  779-1785. 


LABOR  WRITER,  knowledgeable  pro. 
Would  consider  combining  beat  with  other 
duties,  including  desk,  if  necessary.  Can 
handle  it  all.  Married,  30s,  major  metro 
experience,  degree  in  Labor  Studies.  Now 
working.  Box  1^9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  4 
years  experience  now  writing  for  Sunday 
magazine  on  75,000  daily.  Looking  for  step 
up.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  1926, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  3V2  years  with  educational 
magazine,  also  research  and  writing  ex¬ 
perience  with  top  educational  publisher, 
seeks  similar  or  related  work.  University  of 
Chicago  History  MA.  J.  Patrick  Graham, 
7749  N.  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago,  III.  60626. 


HEY!  Experienced  editor/reporter  of  ag¬ 
gressive  weekly  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
any  Zone.  Peter  Eichstaedt,  Box  222,  Vail. 
Colo.  81657. 


REPORTER,  28.  Air  Force  vet,  BA  English, 
2V2  years  experience  wire  desk,  police 
beat,  court  beat  seeks  position  on  medium 
sized  paper,  preferably  East  or  West  coast. 
Box  1902.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER— Journalist,  news/ 
sports  reporter,  photographer,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Personable,  aggressive,  versatile — 
presently  employed  on  daily  newspaper, 
but  seeking  advancement  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Box  1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25.  BS  Temple  University, 
wants  staff  position.  Will  work  anywhere. 
Versatile.  Knowledgeable  in  entertainment 
world,  municipal  government,  labor,  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  literature,  sports.  Good 
op-ed  writing  ability.  Write  Joe  Sterling, 
1460ManoaRd..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19151. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER,  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  (3  years  reporting,  2  years  in  politics 
—  1  year  in  D  C.)  seeks  return  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Prefer  Zones  1,2,5.  Box  1981,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


REPORTER.  25,  who  has  experience  rang¬ 
ing  from  community  bi-weekly  to  a  capital 
city  daily  wants  writing  or  desk  spot  on 
daily.  Unafraid  to  do  anything  because  I've 
done  everything.  Have  a  background  in 
straight  news  and  a  fine  touch  for  fea¬ 
tures.  References.  Box  1942.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALIST.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  MS  degree.  Versatile,  used  to 
responsibility,  using  initiative.  26  years. 
Seeks  position  any  Zone.  Box  1971,  Editor 
&  Publisher 


COPY  EDITOR— Experienced,  industrious, 
and  versatile  (former  associate  editor  on 
20,000  daily),  MA,  seeks  job  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  preferably  Zone  1.  Box  1964,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EAGER  reporter  on  weekly  seeks  change 
of  scenery  to  small-medium  daily,  any 
Zone,  can  handle  variety  of  assignments. 
Box  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds 
Produce  Jobs 
For  Newspaper  People 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  and/or  writer.  Excel¬ 
lent  background  on  major  dailies. 
Thoroughly  competent  in  coverage, 
analysis  of  the  business  and  economic 
scene.  Well-rounded  editor.  Let  me  prove 
that  your  financial  section  doesn't  have  to 
be  dull.  Box  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  writer,  deskman,  30- 
year  veteran.  Job  phased  out  in  AM-PM 
staff  merger.  Big  8,  Big  10,  Southeastern 
background.  Available  now.  Go  anywhere. 
Bob  Owens,  2620  Jameson  North  #2,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.  68512.  (402)  423-7605. 


LITERATE  OXFORD  GRADUATE  seeks 
break  as  copy  editor.  Wide  experience  of 
travel,  languages,  politics:  1  year  college 
teaching  in  U.S.  Peter  Meredith,  3723  W. 
230th  St.,  North  Olmsted,  Ohio  44070. 
(216)  734-2578. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  seeking 
position  as  working  Managing  Editor  for 
small  or  medium  size  daily.  Offering 
loyalty,  dedication,  experience,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  total  capability  to  produce 
an  excellent  local  newspaper.  14  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  be  available  January  1,  due 
to  sale  of  papers  he  has  owned  and  built 
to  triple  volume  in  4  years.  Willing  to 
locate  in  Midwest  or  East.  Would  also 
consider  large  weekly  if  you  agree  that 
"if  you  give  excellent  news  coverage, 
advertising  and  circulation  will  follow." 
Reply  to  Box  1982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer,  experi¬ 
enced  in  hard  news,  layout,  photography, 
copy  editing  and  women’s  news,  seeks 
position  on  medium  size  daily  or  special- 
interest  magazine.  BJ,  U.  of  Missouri.  Box 
1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  8000  daily,  14  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom, 
32,  seeks  reporting/writing  position  on 
larger  newspaper,  S>nes  8-9.  Box  1969, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER,  also  rock,  jazz 
reviews,  seeks  spot  with  daily.  Zones  1-3  or 
9.  Have  written  for  several  weeklies.  Re¬ 
cent  Journalism  MS.  Box  2008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist,  12  years 
major  college,  pro  experience;  seeks  spot 
on  medium  or  metro-sized  daily  AM  or  PM 
in  Zone  3,4,5  or  6.  Dan  Murr,  106  High  St., 
New  London,  Ohio  44851;  (419)  929-4451. 


LONG  TIME  CORRESPONDENT,  bureau 
chief  and  editor  for  major  national  news 
magazine  seeks  new  position  in  editorial, 
public  relations  or  academic  (Masters 
plus).  Experienced  around  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Now  I'd  like  a  place  I  can  call 
home.  Box  2006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  PAPERS— New  York  deskman, 
39,  on  "Top  Ten”  daily,  will  accept  less 
money  for  key  job  in  Florida.  Know  make¬ 
up,  wires,  local,  financial,  sports.  Box 
2023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER/EDITOR— 5  years 
newspaper,  7  years  technical  writin^edit- 
ing/directing,  6  years  science  teaching. 
Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR.  28,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence.  heavy  on  business  and  interpretive, 
seeks  general  assignment  reporting  job  in 
Zones  6,8.  J-Degree.  Also  experienced  in 
editing,  feature  writing,  photography.  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGN  SPECIALIST  with  large  metro 
wants  a  challenge— and  responsibility. 
Have  run  news,  sports  and  lifestyle  desks 
on  metro  dailies.  Experienced  arts,  life¬ 
style  writer,  I  can  give  added  dimension  to 
your  "soft  news’’  coverage— and  other 
areas— as  editor  and  writer.  Box  1987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  seeking 
opportunity  with  top  30  market  daily.  Will 
relocate  to  any  Zone.  Currently  writing  for 
middle-major  Zone  1  daily.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  business.  Have  much  to  offer.  Box 
1995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  grad,  2  years 
general  assignment  reporting  on  major 
Midwestern  dailies,  politics  and  features 
specialties,  fair  and  resented.  Box  1992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


RELIGION  REPORTER,  26,  on  small  daily, 
seeks  similar  position  on  larger  newspaper. 
Hard  working,  aggressive,  knowledgeable 
in  religion  field.  8  years  experience.  Box 
1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  AVAILABLE— 4  years  with 
25M  Zone  2  daily.  Hard  worker,  depend¬ 
able.  Box  1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR,  BSJ,  2  years  managing 
national  medical  and  trade  magazines. 
First  hand  know-how  all  phases  including 
production,  graphics,  layout,  photography. 
Versatile,  dependable,  professional.  Seek 
magazine  or  public  relations  work.  Will 
move.  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position,  any  Zone.  Government  experi¬ 
ence,  weekly  and  daily  experience;  general 
assignment,  government,  county  court¬ 
house,  features.  Hardworking  and  percep¬ 
tive.  Box  1941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  HIRE 

Experienced  investigative  reporters 
Major  investigations 
completed  in  24  hours. 

"The  impossible  our  specialty." 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  professionalism. 
LIBEL-PROOF. 

Box  1988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


HARDWORKING,  AMBITIOUS  23-year-old 
photographer  seeks  challenging  career  as 
photojournalist.  Have  gained  experience 
working  on  weekly.  Will  relocate.  Jeff  An¬ 
derson,  170  Nottingham  Rd.,  Ramsey, 
N.J.  07446. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  36,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  MS  (Journalism),  UCLA. 
Weekly  and  freelance  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Fully  equipped.  Please  write:  Jim 
Biltchik,  1910  Ocean  Front.  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90405. 


AMBITIOUS,  AWARD-WINNING  photo¬ 
grapher,  5  years  experience  on  dailies. 
Portfolio,  resume  on  request.  Would  prefer 
city  daily.  Box  1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  a  good 
background  seeking  a  career  with  a  picture 
orientated  paper.  Sensitive  and  hardwork¬ 
ing,  willing  to  relocate.  Contact  Stephen 
Burns,  67  Bergen  St.,  Westwood,  N.J. 
07675.  (201)  664-7460. 


PROVEN  CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER,  8years 
hard  news,  sports,  features.  I  can  show 
when,  where  and  how  photos  should  be 
used.  National  and  State  awards  portfolio. 
Interested  in  film  and  ENG.  Lew  Stamp, 
3311  Trail  Rd.,  Lawrence,  Kans.  66044. 
(913)  842-8756, 


DEADLINE-ORIENTED  freelancer  tired  of 
hustling.  Looking  for  news  or  magazine 
work.  A^odo  layout,  write.  35mm  is  what  I 
Leica.  Low  pay  OK  for  right  job.  Box  2019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  on  larger  staff, 
chief  photographer  of  20,(X)0  daily,  any 
region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  is 
seeking  to  return  to  newspapers  where  my 
.skills  will  be  utilized  fully.  Previous  TV 
news  experience  can’t  compare  to  ability 
with  stills.  6  years  newspaper  experience. 
Clips  and  portfolio  are  available.  Car  is  2 
way  radio  equipped.  Call  before  3  PM 
Eastern  time  (616)  538-7744,  Monday- 
Friday.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-8.  Jo.  L.  Keener, 
642  S.W.  36th,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509, 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  37  years  old, 
25,000  daily  with  proven  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Looking  for  larger  challenge  with 
larger  daily.  All  replies  answered.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced,  capable  leader  with  highly 
successful  conversions  to  all  cold  type  and 
electronic  copy  processing  systems.  Good 
all-round  newspaper  experience,  degree, 
and  accustomed  to  dealing  with  craft  un¬ 
ions.  Consider  any  area  but  prefer  SNPA 
territory.  Box  2018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


SEASONED  AND  GOING  to  the  top  as 
manager  with  wide  experience,  media  con¬ 
tact  and  writing  skills.  Harvard  BA.  CSJ, 
ex-newsman,  10  years  Public  Information 
work  in  science,  engineering,  environ¬ 
ment-energy,  open  to  other  fields.  Seeks 
new  PR  position  for  advancement.  Prefer 
California  urban,  consider  other  urban. 
Box  19514,  Portland,  Oreg.  97219. 


I’VE  HAD  A  TASTE  of  the  good  life  as  a 
Sports  Information  Director;  and  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  a  career,  not  just  a  job,  in  this  field. 
4  years  experience  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  plus  a  year’s  experience  as  a  Sports 
Information  Director.  Clips,  layouts, 
brochures  and  references  on  request.  Con¬ 
tact  Steve  Flygare,  734V2  Division,  Web¬ 
ster  City,  Iowa  50595.  Ph:  (515)832-3114. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  PRO  with  BS  Journalism  degree,  3 
years  newspaper  and  10-t-  years  excellent 
PR  experience,  including  management, 
seeks  challenging  career  opportunity  else¬ 
where.  Box  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


12  YEARS  of  successful  sales/rapport  with 
Publishers/Editors  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  America.  Desire  a  limited  area  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  feature  sales.  Box  17122, 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  55119. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Improving  business  reporting 


In  response  to  complaints  from  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  about  the  quality  of  business 
news  reporting  in  the  nation's  press,  fel¬ 
lowship  programs  and  seminars  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  improve  their  reporting  are 
being  prepared  and  announced  at  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  many  areas. 

We  don’t  recall  a  time  when  business 
leaders  have  cooperated  with  journalism 
schools  and  the  press  to  this  extent  to 
upgrade  an  area  of  reporting  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  everyone. 

In  October  (E&P,  Oct.  23,  page  24)  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  inaugurated  a  national 
program  to  help  journalism  students  de¬ 
velop  better  business  reporting  skills.  It 
was  launched  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  School  of  Journalism  and  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  workshops  planned  for 
more  than  60  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  to  date. 

An  E&P  editorial  applauded  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  suggested  a  supplementary 
program  of  seminars  for  working  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  reporters  should  be 
instituted. 

This  week,  three  such  programs  for 
the  working  press  have  been  announced. 

Carnegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  established  a  fellow¬ 
ship  program  for  journalists  specializing 
in  reporting  on  management,  business 
and  the  economy.  Eellowship  recipients 
will  participate  with  business  executives 
in  a  10-week  graduate  level  program  at 
the  university's  Graduate  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Administration. 

The  first  program  will  begin  Jan.  31 
and  continue  through  April  7.  Journalists 
will  be  chosen  for  the  fellowships  by  an 
advisory  committee  that  includes 
Lindley  H.  Clark,  economic  news  editor 
of  the  Walt  Street  Journal;  Louis 
Rukeyser,  syndicated  columnist;  and 
Leonard  Silk,  economic  columnist  and 
member  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Arnold 
Weber,  says  “our  goal  is  to  create  a 
forum  where  reporters,  executives,  and 
faculty  leaders  can  examine  the  basic  is¬ 
sues  underlying  the  continuing  debate 
over  economic  and  business  policies. 
The  relationship  between  the  media  and 
businessmen  has  been  described  as  that 
of  two  wary  dogs  circling  each  other.  We 
hope  this  program  will  help  to  transform 
curiosity  into  understanding  rather  than 
hostility.’’ 

A  second  program  involves  a  one-day 
seminar  March  18  at  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Management  for  newspaper 
writers  and  editors  together  with  radio 
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and  TV  commentators.  Media  represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  limited  to  30  to  40  people. 
The  session  is  intended  to  educate  and 
inform  representatives  of  media  who  are 
not  specialized  in  business  affairs,  such 
as  editors  of  editorial  pages,  columnists, 
news  editors  and  commentators. 

This  seminar  will  be  organized  by  Bos¬ 
ton  College  in  cooperation  with  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Press  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
James  N.  Sites,  senior  vicepresident  for 
communications  for  NAMA,  tells  E&P 
“there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  proper 
sponsorship  of  overall  press  groups,  this 
same  kind  of  workshop  couldn’t  be  held 
in  every  major  metropolitan  region  in  the 
country.  1  can  assure  you  that  NAMA 
itself  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  in  such  an  effort. 

A  third  program  is  being  tested  by 
AT&T,  with  details  to  be  announced 
Nov.  29.  The  company  has  underwritten 
a  three-month  feasibility  study  by  James 
Callaway,  former  journalist  and  teacher 
of  journalism,  for  pilot  courses  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Two  types  of  courses  are  being  con¬ 
sidered:  three-day  workshops  for  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors,  and  week-long  seminars 
for  undergraduates. 

AT&T  hopes  to  interest  other  com¬ 
panies  in  this  project  so  that  if  the  pilot 
programs  are  successful  they  can  be 
copied  at  other  schools  of  journalism. 

The  “granddaddy”  of  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  was  launched  more  than  a  year 
ago  at  the  School  of  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  (E&P,  July 
31,  page  26).  The  Walter  Bagehot  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  now  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  is  open  to  full-time  print  and 
electronic  employes  who  cover 
economics  or  business.  The  purpose  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  this  type  of  report¬ 


ing.  The  fellows  attend  selected  courses 
at  Columbia’s  Business  School,  the 
School  of  International  Affairs,  and  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  economics 
departments.  This  program  is  being 
funded  on  a  five-year  basis  by  AT&T, 
the  Alcoa  Foundation,  Citibank,  Exxon, 
General  Electric  Foundation,  IBM, 
Mobile  Foundation  and  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co. 

Leaders  of  the  business  community 
mentioned  here  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for 
their  efforts.  Not  only  have  they  spelled 
out  the  problems  facing  the  American 
people  by  inadequate  reporting  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  news  but  they  are 
going  to  expensive  lengths  to  work  with 
the  press  through  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
press,  fortunately,  is  responsive  to  the 
complaints  and  is  cooperating. 

• 

Higher  costs  forces 
increase  in  ad  rate 

Run-of-paper  advertising  rates  for  all 
classifications  of  space  in  the  New  York 
Times  will  be  raised  starting  January  1, 
1977,  it  was  announced  by  Fred  D. 
Thompson,  vicepresident  for  advertising 
of  the  Times. 

The  increases,  which  will  vary  in  size 
from  one  advertising  category  to 
another,  will  average  19c  and  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  defray  steadily  increasing  costs 
for  labor  and  materials.  Newsprint  alone 
has  risen  in  cost  by  17.3%  in  the  last  12 
months  to  a  level  of  S305  a  ton. 

• 

Eckert  named  publisher 
of  Paris  Herald-Tribune 

Robert  T.  MacDonald  has  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune.  Robert  R.  Eckert,  president 
and  publisher  of  Gannett’s  Binf>liamton 
(N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin  and  Evening  and 
Sunday  Press,  will  succeed  MacDonald 
on  January  1. 
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Stakes 


Odds  favor  higher  medical  care  costs  jt  jlJH 
prescription  drug  prices  are  arbitrari ly  cut.  |||B 
A  gamble?  Yes,  considering  the  following: 

Drugs  markedly  reduce  the  costs  of 
hospitalization,  surgery,  psychiatry,  inten- 
sive  care,  and  other  forms  of  health  care. 

Examples: 

1.  Polio  vaccines  eliminated  iron 
lungs,  lengthy  hospital  stays,  and 
saved  thousands  of  potential 

2.  Since  drugs  to  treat  mental  illness 
were  introduced,  the  number  of 
patients  in  mental  hospitals  has 

been  more  than  cut  in  half;  from  558,000  9 
in  1955  toabout  225,000  in  1974?  9 

3.  Antibiotics  save  millions  of  lives  and  9 

billionsof  health  care  dollars?  ^ 

4.  Drugs  that  cure  tuberculosis  closed  most 
sanatoriums? 

The  stakes  are  these:  new  drugs  to  fight  cancer, 
viral  infections,  heart  ailments,  psychoses  and 
other  diseases.  But  — 

•  New  drugs  come  only  from  research,  a  very 
sophisticated  form  of  roulette. 

•  Most  new  drugs  are  discovered  by 
U.S.  research-oriented  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  companies? 

•  Their  research  funds  come  from 
current  prescription  drug  sales. 

•  For  every  drug  that's  a  winner, 
there  are  thousands  of  other 
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Plh  promising  chemical  compounds  that 
■■  never  make  it  to  the  gate. 

•  Cutting  drug  prices  arbitrarily  is  a  sure- 
shot  loss  for  research  investment, 
what  may  be  gambled  away  is  much  of 
the  future  progress  in  health  care  for  the 
[j^K  sake  of  short  term  savings. 
jB  Dr.  Louis  Lasagna,  a  leading  clinical 
pharmacologist,  puts  it  this  way; 

"It  may  be  politically  expedient,  for 
i  the  short  haul,  to  disregard  the  health  of 

the  United  States  drug  industry, 
but  its  destruction  would  be  a 
BB^B  ^  gigantic  tragedy."* 
BBBBBB^P  point:  Between 

1967  and  1975,  according  to 
^3BB  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Consumer  Price  Index,  the  cost  of  all 
consumer  items  rose  61  %,  and  medical  care 
costs  increased  69%,  while  prescription  drug  costs 
increased  only  9%. 

1 .  Phdrm.u  V  Times.  Marc  h  1976,  pp  36-39. 

2.  "Health  in  the  United  States,"  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1975,  p.  40. 

3.  National  Health  Education  Committee,  "Facts  on  the  Major  Killing  and 
Crippling  Diseases  in  the  United  States,"  1971,  p.  5. 

4.  Lambert,  P.D.  and  Martin,  A.  (National  Institutes  of  Health),  Pharmacy 
Times.  April  1976,  pp  50-66. 

5.  cleHaen,  Paul,  "New  Drugs,  1940  thru  1975,"  Pharmacy  Times.  March 
1976,  pp.  40-74. 

6.  Lasagna,  L.,  The  American  lournal  of  Medical  Sciences.  263.72  (Feb.) 
1972. 
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Newspapers,  TV,  radio; 
cash  prizes,  plaques  for 
public  service  reporting 

Entries  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1, 1977,  will  be  eligible  for 
prizes  in  the  annual  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  for 
outstanding  public  service  reporting  by  newspapers,  TV,  and  radio 
stations  in  1976. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accompanied  by  a  bronze 
plaque,  will  be  awarded  one  newspaper  and  one  television  or  radio 
station.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Last  year’s  top  winners  were  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
KGW-TV,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station  manager  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  or  among  the  individuals  at  the  newspaper, 
television,  or  radio  station  who  contributed  most  significantly 
to  the  winning  entry. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime  editor  and 
president  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  The  Sun,  and 
president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  United  Press. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in  1976.  No 
entry  blank  is  required,  but  accompany  each  entry  with  a  sponsor¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  editor  or  station  manager,  along  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  endeavor.  Newspaper  entries  must  be  mounted  in 
some  manner. 

Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  entries  should  be  sent  to  F.  Ben  Hevel,  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  500  Central  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  Newspaper  entries  become  the  property  of 
the  Foundation,  while  television  and  radio  entries  will  be  returned 
only  if  accompanied  by  sufficient  postage. 


Other  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Contests 

ERNIE  PYLE 
MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

For  newspaper  human  interest  report¬ 
ing  in  the  Pyle  tradition. 

Deadline:  Jan.  15, 1977 

EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  AWARD 

For  newspaper  writing  that  contributes 
most  significantly  to  the  First  Amend- 

Deadline:  Feb.  1, 1977 

WALKER  STONE 
EDITORIAL  AWARDS 

For  general  excellence  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  editorial  writing. 

Deadline:  Feb.  1, 1977 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  cause  of  conservation  published  in 
newspapers. 

Deadline:  Feb.  15,1977 

Prizes  in  these  competitions  are  for 
work  published  in  1976.  Fact  Sheets 
pertaining  to  all  competitions,  includ¬ 
ing  information  on  prize  monies,  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  at  the  address 
below. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y  10017 
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